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Men or Airplanes 
IGHTEBW months ago it was a ma- 
terial shortage. Today it is man- 

power shortage. Not every center of air- 


craft- produc- 
tion is acutely 
‘ iy harrassed by a 
yl” is suffering ab- 
normally. If 
future production schedules are to be 


shortage of 
met, industry must be assured of a 


workers, but 
the west coast 
nore stable and a more numerous labor 


“mpply 


Crux of the problem is in Southern 
ifornia where various efforts are 
ing made through the Aircraft War 
Production Council to impress upon 
ional officials the seriousness of the 
hortage. A monthly turnover of 19,000 
ons is not healthy. When 19,100 
orkers must be hired to bring about 
net gain of 100 workers, the aircraft 
dustry cannot be expected to expand 
output of assembly lines. The 
bblem is no longer one that can be 
ndled by management—it is a com- 
tunity and a national problem that 
alls for action. Where 30,000 to 40,000 
iditional workers are to come from to 
eet production schedules this winter is 


mene outstanding question in Southern 


ifornia. 


What accounts for the huge turnover? 
agement has endeavored to find out, 

but the results are not too enlightening. 
Mut of every 100 workers quitting jobs 
mere are almost 100 diverse answers. 
to whether the answers given are 
me actual reasons for quitting is diffi- 
t to determine but it seems plain that 
me workers of Southern California 
e not been sufficiently impressed 
the war emergency to persuade 

’m to remain on the job. Manage- 
nent has exhausted every trick in the 
g to keep their workers. What re- 
ins to be done is a national man- 

(Turn to page 9) 


Deals With U. S. Group 


Lowe!l Yerex, founder and guiding 
genius of the widespread TACA system 
of air routes in Central and South 
America, has sold $2,225,000 worth of 
stock to U. S. interests, headed by 
TWA. He will remain as head of the 

“Americanized” company. 


Sulina 


New Lea Bill 


A new Lea bill, similar to the last 
committee print, was introduced in 
the House Oct. 12 and ordered re- 
ported cut by Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Major dif- 
ference in the new bill is omission 
of sec. 408, reaffirming existing law 
barring surface carriers from the 
airline field. Rep. Bulwinkle intro- 
duced this section as a separate bill. 


Wynne Resigns MCA Post 


John S. Wynne, Washington avia- 
tion attorney. has announced his 
resignation as director and general 
counsel of Mid-Continent Airlines 
and severance of all relations with 

the company. 
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10-Hour Shifts: Possibility that all air- 


craft plants in the critical labor areas may be 
asked to adopt two 10-hour shifts per day in- 
stead of the present three-shift basis to ob- 
tion of manpower 

is regarded in 

Washington circles 

as likely to ma- 

terialize within a 

short time. WPB’s 

Aircraft Produc- 

tion Board is re- 

ported to 

of such a plan. Boeing is now completing 
arrangements to put the 10-hour shift plan 
into operation at its Seattle plants. In this 
connection, production of Flying Fortresses is 
reported to be up 12%, the best gain re- 
corded by any manufacturer in recent weeks. 
T. P. Wriecht, director of Aircraft Resources 
Control Office, is reported to have advised the 
industry that the greatest immediate gains in 
eral adoption of two 10-hour shifts. While 
establishment of such a plan would have to 
take into consideration the peculiar problems 
of individual plants, it is regarded as likely 
that it will be pushed on an area-wide basis. 
Chief problems now worrying Washington offi- 
cials are turnover, labor utilization, classifica- 
tion of new employes, community action and 
general morale. Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
which it is sought to enlist workers’ enthusi- 
asm for greater production by carrying an ap- 
peal to them through labor-management meet- 
ings and missionary work by key personne] 
Navy also proposes to post in each factory the 
individual airplane schedule, in numbers, with 
a chart revised day-by-day showing the rela- 
tion of production to schedule. Discussion is 
underway as to adoption of a similar plan by 


tain better utiliza- 

strongly in favor 

manpower utilization can be effected by gen- 
tices on Oct. 1 began a production drive in 
the Army. 


Production: The first two weeks of Octo- 
ber brought an encouraging rise in aircraft 
production, brightening the outloék after Sep- 
tember failed to better the previous month’s 
record. Meanwhile, Undersecretary of War 
Patterson revealed that German plane losses 
have exceeded her production since July. Re- 
ports from the Southwest Pacific said the 
Japanese apparently have developed better 
fighter planes and better pilots, but that U. S. 
planes are able to cope with them successfully. 


Empire Talks: the long-awaited confer- 
ence of British government officials with avia- 
(Turn to page 6) 
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MULTUM 
IN 
PARVO 


The old Latin phrase, multum in parvo—“much in 
little”, has attained a significance in World War II far 
beyond its original meaning. This is particularly true in 
the aircraft ee where little things, inventions and 
developments perhaps small in themselves, have con- 
tributed much to Victory—through speeding and 
multiplying production. 

For example, at McDonnell, we use a vari-angle* 
attachment to a sander, which saves as much as a third 
of the total manufacturing time on form blocks—plus 
largely eliminating danger of deviations. 

Using this device, even an inexperienced workman 
may perform in 15 minutes an operation which formerly 
required four hours. 

This easily operated machine may be used on all 
types of kirksite, masonite, zinc, and plastic form blocks, 
grinding steel jigs, beveling hammer forms before they 













are assembled, and roughing down wood patterns. 

Invented by a member of our organization, the vari- 
angle attachment is not limited to sanders, but can be 
adapted to any abrading machine—shapers, routers, 
milling machines, etc. 

This is but one of many developments numbered 
among the achievements of McDonnell personnel. For 
in their tasks of building planes, parts, and plastics for 
war, they constantly ask of themselves—as they study 
each operation—“‘Can it be done better and faster?” 

Such time-saving devices as the vari-angle attach- 
ment—which can speed certain operations as much as 
1600%—constitute a most constructive answer. 

We believe the active interest of our personnel in 
seeking constantly to improve production methods, is 
responsible in no small part for McDonnell’s record of 
meeting production requirements on schedule. 


* Pat. applied for. For further information contact your local machinery supplier. 
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Better GEARS FOR TOMORROW’S SKYLINERS 


A new era in transportation is on the way! Already sky- 
liners of the future are past the experimental stage, and 
tomorrow promises a world of short distances—a world 
where Bagdad and Cairo, Moscow and Budapest will 
be little more than sleeper jumps from New York. 


The giant engines to power these airliners of the 
future are today a reality. The war's end will find 
them ready to take over the transportation problems 
of a world at peace. 

Making gears for these engines is Foote Bros.’ job. 
And these gears represent a new advance, both in 
gear design and gear manufacture. For transmitting 
the great loads developed by modern aircraft engines 


demands heretofore unheard-of standards of precision 
—a precision that must, of necessity, be coupled with 
extreme lightness. Today these gears are rolling off 
Foote Bros.’ production lines in amazing quantities 
—gears that mark a revolutionary development in 
the transmission of power. 

When the war is won and these new gears can be 
produced for peacetime industry, they give promise of 
new efficiency—new economy to American manufac- 
turers, whether they be applied to skyliner engines or 
machine tools, farm machinery or motor cars. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
5225 South Western Boulevard . 
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Through Céllor Boars 


Chicago, Illinois 

















@ Put yourself in a fighter pilot’s shoes 
... fighting off enemy planes far from your base... 
desperately trying to keep in radio communication 
with your fighting friends. In the midst of deafening 
gun and engine noise ... so loud you can’t hear 
your own voice... you speak and you know your 
words will get through clearly, in spite of the roar 
that fills your cockpit ... Because you’re wearing 
throat microphones —a pair of tiny, compact “mikes” 
that fit snugly against the throat. Words are picked 
up directly from the vocal cords. Outside noises 
can’t get in to garble your message. What's more, 
this modern microphone leaves your hands free for 
the tough job of flying as you fight. 

And when you land safely at your base, and in- 
spect that throat microphone, you might find the 
name “Kellogg” stamped on it. For this company 
is supplying them to the Armed Forces, along with 
great quantities of other types of communication 
and industrial electrical equipment. Some of these 
products, all the result of fine engineering and 
precision manufacture, are listed here. 


KELLOGG PRODUCTS IN THE FIGHT ON EVERY FRONT 
Radio noise filters; telephone and radio earphones; head and 
chest sets; hand, throat, palm and desk microphones; multi- 
contact plugs and sockets; band switches; volume controls; 
crash alarm systems; cord assemblies; capacitors; and many 
others from single parts to complete systems. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
6622 So. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 
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2 PLACES at once / 


... the little FAN 
that’s always there 


General Marshall says American forces are 
in 52 places around the world. You'll probably 
find Jeeps in every one. And on Jeeps—as on 
tanks, destroyers, trucks and other combat ve- 
hicles—you’ll find Hayes radiator cooling fans. 


Hayes pioneered improved fan blade design AUTOMOTIVE FANS 


and function—and aims to continue this leader- 


ship in war and peace. AIRCRAFT 
WHEELS AND BRAKES 


Representatives: Western . . . Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles Eastern .. . J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


tion leaders of its commonwealths and dominions was scheduled 
to get under way in London on Oct. 11 “to consider the future 
of civil air transport.” Described as informal and exploratory 

it was expected to raise many important questions which the 
British will have to settle before they are in a position to talk 
turkey with the United States and other allied nations on post- 
war. For one thing, there is every indication that the com- 
monwealths have no intention of subjugating their own self- 
interests in the aviation picture to those of Britain. Answering 
inquiries on the diversity of British opinion regarding the 
“chosen instrument” monopoly ideas, Sir Archibald Sinclair 
Secretary for Air, said recently: “Certain communications have 

been made to certain governments of the Empire and we are 
awaiting their answers. Pending receipt of their answers, | 
cannot make a further statement.” That is a typically British 
admission that a lot remains to be done in evolving a policy 
but it is clear that the British rank their air future in the high- 
est top notch of their postwar problems. Lord Beaverbrook ul 
recently appointed Lord Privy Seal by Prime Minister Churchill ul 
is taking over the reins of civil aviation planning and handled 
the agenda for the Commonwealth conference. 


° 
Surface Carriers: John C. Cooper, vice president of Pan 1 
American Airways System, has issued a strong blast against an i 
international air transport policy approved by the board of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and sent this week to its 
membership for approval. Among other things the U. § 
Chamber advocated in effect legislation approving entry of 
steamship companies into air transport. Cooper said that while 
they were members of the Chamber’s general committee, neither 
he nor W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, nor Ralph 
Damon, vice president and general manager of American Air- 
lines, were members of the Aviation Subcommittee preparing 
the report. Only air transport members permitted on the sub- 
committee, he charged, were John E. Slater, executive vice 
president of American Export Airlines, and S. J. Solomon, presi- 
dent of Northeast Airlines—“officers of the only two American 
flag airlines found by the CAB to be controlled by surface car- 
riers.” Cooper urged the Chamber “to advise the membership 
that the air transport resolution is in fundamental conflict with 
the views of the air transport industry.” A copy of his letter 
was included in the report to the membership. 


LO C K HE ED P-38 L G H T N | N G Competition * Recognizing fully the advantages of speed 


offered by air transportation, the railroads are giving evidence 
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> s : 
is equipped with of strong efforts which will be made to meet passenger competi- ta 
tion after the war by advancing such factors as cost, comfort, or 
H H safety and service. George A. Kelly, vice president of the 
WITTEK Aviation HOSE CLAMPS Pullman Co., in a recent speech declared that provision of sleep- ec 
ing facilities at greatly reduced cost may soon be effected by A 
Flyi f the company’s two types of new cars in experimental service 
ying taster, higher and farther than any One, the coach-sleeper, is designed to provide sleeping facilities ste 
enemy fighter ... taking punishment, yet still at greatly reduced cost. The other provides private single-bed, by 
‘ ’ air-conditioned rooms at a cost little above that for the con- ¢ 
delivering the goods—the Lockheed P-38 ventional lower berth pt 
Lightning is equipped with Wi iati : 

g g oP ittek Aviation Looking Southward: Another organization—-the Insti- Sc 
Hose Clamps. Today, as in the past, Wittek tute of Inter-American Transportation to serve as a medium of he 
Seats : 2ratio rith the other American republics in transportation ; 

Aviation Hose Clam epee wee oe im co P - 
: Cc PS, known as the standard matters—has been set up under the Office of Coordinator ol UT 
of the industry, are being used by the nation’s Inter-American Affairs. President of this institute is Maj. Gen tu 


° ene , ‘ 4 iz . Schley, former chief of engineers of the U. S. Army rup 
leading milit Julian L. Schley, former c g s < j i 
9 itary aircraft and engine builders. and Governor of the Panama Canal Zone—a highly regarded . 


Wittek Manufacturing Co., 4305-15 West engineer, but a man who has no aviation background. Spokes- " 


. “oe , fever, s > sti > will give full recognition to air 
24th P men, however, ay the institute will give fu g 

lace, Chicago 23, Illinois. transport in its operations. 

BOAC Applies: Mayer F. H. LaGuardia has revealed that 
British Overseas Airways has announced its interest in ob- | 
taining privileges at New York’s new Idlewild Airport, along 


with several of the major U. S. airlines. 
| 





Vital Area: TWA’s purchase of an interest in TACA and | 
United Air Lines’ control of LAMSA indicate the importance of 
Central and South America in the future airline picture. One 
thought being expressed is that Europe may be in such an un- 
settled state for an indefinite period following the war that| 
Centrai and South America will offer the best bet for some time 
to come. 
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Buy Tail Wheels...Tail Wheel Tires & Tubes 


ve GENERAL way* 





The Old Way . . . tires, tubes, 
wheels bought as separate 
units require extra wore- 
housing space, extro inven- 
tory and stock records. 





The Old Way . . . means lost 
time in obtcining needed 
tail wheel units from sepo- 








rate storage spaces. 


The Old Way... necessitated 
assembly of tail wheel units 
—waste motion | 


Generol's tire-tube-wheel 
combination eliminates 
waste! Can be stored in 
one place... . is ready for 
installatioal 














The General Tire & Rubber Company’s complete ahead-of-the-field 
line of military and commercial type tail wheels is backed by 
General’s long, practical experience in the manufacture of aircraft 
wheels, brakes, tires and allied aviation products . . . 


General tail wheels are rugged, built to take as much abuse as main 
landing wheels . . . yet they’re light—for increased payload! 


Designed to meet Army, Navy and C. A. A. specifications . . . General 
tail wheels and tires alike have proved their superiority in action 
on every type of aircraft and in tests run at General’s own completely 
equipped laboratories as well as in extensive tests by leading users. 


A case in point was the way the General Twin-Bead tail wheel tire 
stood up . . . where single bead tires failed . . . in sideload tests run 
by a large, eastern aircraft company. General’s Twin-Bead feature 
provides extra-grip on the wheel rim! 


So it’s good news that today General 
has production facilities available for 
immediate delivery on General tires, 
tubes and wheels. For further informa- 
tion write or wire— Aviation Division 














AIRPLANE TIRE 





You Can Determine Cc 
Tire Pressure in 





IN ONE PACKAGE! 


When you buy 
GENERAL ’s tire-tube-wheel combination 
you eliminate need for extra storage space 

. avoid unnecessary inventory .. . save 
production and maintenance time, cut costs 
and at the same time get the quality design 
that counts! 





GENERAL Military and Commercial type 
tail wheels are fabricated from aluminum 
or magnesium alloy castings. Precision ma- 
chined .. . fitted with tapered roller bearings. 
Both tapered and straight axles. Designed 
and built to A.A.F. Spec. No. 25272. (Easily 
removable dust-proof cover equipment.) 













orrect Aircraft 
Just 60 Seconds .-- 








with the 
GENERAL DEFLECT-0-GAUGE 





With the General 
Deftect - o- Gauge, 
each tire can be i0- 
the correct pressure 
load. No graphs, 
pressure 











flated to rar 
ired for ¢ , 
aan, ate of scales of - _— 
gauges necessary -- simply — 
G eral Defiect-O-Gause ‘ 
weet Write now forfree ee ee. 
or. Address: Aviation a 
Genel Tire & Rubber Co 


Akroo, Obio 


























Serving the Air Routes of the World 
.--LODAY and TOMORROW 


On established passenger and cargo airlines, as well as on 
military missions, dependable communications are vital. 
Wilcox Aircraft Radio, Communication Receivers, Trans- 
mitting and Airline Radio Equipment have served leading 
airlines for many years ...and while, today, Wilcox facil- 
ities are geared to military needs, the requirements of the 
commercia! airlines likewise are being handled. Look to 


Wilcox for leadership in dependable communications ! 








((h") 


WILCOX 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Quality Manufacturing 


of Radio Equipment 
14th & Chestnut Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


power directive with teeth in it—something just short 
of a national labor act. 

More community support is needed. In Los Angeles 
the racing promoters are endeavoring to re-open horse 
racing. If they are successful, absenteeism in war 
plants is bound to increase. Yet one or more govern- 
ment agencies in Washington are inclined to say to the 
promoters, “Go ahead as long as racing does not inter- 
fere with war activity or violate any transportation 
regulations.” But to assume that there can be horse 
racing without interfering with the war effort is 
ridiculous evasion of reality. It is too easy not to work 
today in Southern California. There is no need to 
make it even easier to stay away from a job. 

As we have said before in these pages, if Washington 
wants airplanes it must give industry the tools with 
which to build them. Manpower is the one tool most 
needed now. There are signs that Washington is 
beginning to realize the seriousness of the manpower 
shortage, as witness the various plans now being de- 
veloped and the pay increase at Seattle which had 
immediate good results. In the meantime Washington 
should protect the industry from unfounded charges of 
charge that merely breeds 


manpower hoarding, a 
suspicion and hinders the war effort. 
Shocking Neglect 
was both 


\ R. WELCH POGUE’S Boston speech 
1 shocking and enlightening. It was shocking to 
learn that 10,000,000 air mail letters weekly were de- 
layed in June because of a shortage of transport air- 
planes. It was enlightening to learn that the airlines 
are now carrying one-third of all non-local mail. Ad- 
vocates of “all first class mail by air” are nearer a 
realization of their goal than they probably believed 
possible at this time. It is certainly evident that the 
public wants air mail—it wants faster delivery of mail. 

If those officials responsible for rapid delivery of 
mail and express had been on their toes at the be- 
ginning of the war, a very simple system could have 
been inaugurated to expedite transcontinental deliv- 
eries. It is a system only necessary because of the 
fewer cross-country schedules of the airlines. Every 
night out of New York one airplane loaded with mail 
and express should have departed for the west coast 
with one stop at Washington. From there on the pilot 
should have had the choice to fly on any airway he 
desired, such choice dictated by weather and flying 
conditions. Only refueling stops would be made across 
the country, the sole destination being either Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Such a system would have 
relieved regular airline schedules out of New York of 
a sizeable load. Five tons of mail and express destined 
solely for the west coast could have been hastened 
on its way with almost no chance of weather delays 
because of the flexibility of flying routes. 

The biggest air mail and air express delays pertain 
to the west coast. In normal times there are adequate 
schedules commercially, hence a_ transcontinental 
special would not be necessary. As a war-time emer- 
gency such a schedule could be justified and would 


require very few planes and few crews. It is not too 
late to institute such a schedule. It is a job the Air 
Transport Command might well have undertaken as a 
war-time service to relieve the long-range bottlenecks. 

Mr. Pogue’s revelations, as printed in our last issue, 
tell a sorry story of transportation breakdown. They 
tell a sorry story of lack of coordination between the 
Army and the civilian industry. At a time when 
transports are rolling off the lines, and at a time when 
stories continue to pop up of the abuse and mis-use 
of transport planes by various units of the Army (very 
largely outside of the ATC), it is a discredit to the 
nation’s war production program to have vital com- 
munications and express delayed many days enroute 
from one coast to the other. 

There is still much that can be done. It is not too 
late, although airlines have lost crews in the interim. 
More airplanes for the airlines is one answer—and a 
tightening up of Army transportation is another. Grant- 
ing of priorities to Army men on furlough is a gross 
mistake, even though the men on furlough should have 
rapid transport to their homes. The Army should ex- 
pand its own transport for its own men, and permit 
industry to make use of the rapid transportation system 
which it needs so badly. 





Service to Flyers 
CHALLENGE is being made today to all those 


who are concerned with private flying after the 
war. It is a challenge for a national service organiza- 
tion comparable to the American Automobile Associa- 
tion to act in the interest of the private ‘flyer. It is a 
job that belongs primarily to aviation and no time 
should be lost in laying the groundwork for such a 
service organization right now. Already the various 
automobile associations are looking with eager interest 
to the private flying field. But the job really belongs 
within aviation. 

Perhaps this is a challenge, first of all, to the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. Perhaps this is where 
NAA can find a permanent usefulness after shifting 
vaguely and rather ineffectively from one field of ac- 
tivity to another over a period of twenty years. 
Certainly of all of the potential activities for NAA, 
the private flying field is the most tangible. It is the 
field off¢ring the greatest possibilities for service, use- 
fulness, and expansion. But before NAA can embark 
on a concrete tangible program it must be equipped 
with a business organization and a business outlook 
comparable to that which has made the AAA in the 
automobile field such a success. 

In the past we have had the Sportsmen Pilots Asso- 
ciation which was a fine but exclusive organization 
stressing the recreational aspects of private flying. We 
have had the Private Flyers’ Association, suspended 
for the duration, which plugged consistently and at 
times effectively for legislation and other benefits for 
private flying. Later came the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association which was the first real effort at a 
servicing organization and which is still functioning 
as best possible during the war. 

(Turn to page 12) 
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POTTSTOWN ¢ PENNSYLVANIA ¢ VU, S$. A. 


AZ —_ 
“TAMING THE WILD’ 


HE last frontier of the vast Northlands has 


been opened. Civilization and Man's inge- 
nuity are spreading their wings to the far 
reaches of these rugged lands of Canada and 
Alaska. The Wild is being tamed. 


The men and women of Jacobs are very 
proud of the part their products have played 
in this pioneering. For a decade, planes 
powered by Jacobs have been carrying men 
and supplies into the “Bush Country,” help- 
ing to open it. The Alcan Highway —that great 
achievement of modern engineering and 
human energy—has recently been completed, 


_~ 


and Jacobs-powered planes carried in much of 
the equipment and supplies for its construction 


Today, military needs swallow all aircraft 
production, and Jacobs’ output, multiplied 
many times, is powering the majority of the 
Bomber Pilot Trainers of the huge U. S. 
Army Air Forces’ training program and 
Canada’s Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 
After Victory is won, however, airplanes will 
make the rich resources of the Northwest avail- 
able for the civilized progress of the World, 
and Jacobs Engines, with new efficiency and 
new economy, will be ready to blaze the way. 
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ERE are the names of twenty-one different Airlines 
H of the United States. Most people are familiar with 
four or five, but few have traveled on all twenty-one. 

he day is swiftly approaching, however, when the 
names and routes of all of them will be known first- 
hand by millions. Here is why: 

Improved transportation of any kind creates more 
travel than existed before. Air transportation speeds 
this process by granting to millions the time for wider 
and more frequent travel. Further, the Airlines of the 
United States comprise a network of neighborly streets 
permitting more people to go more places with more 
ease and coavenience than ever before in history. And 
because America is the travelingest nation in the world 
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21 NAMES YOU'RE GOING TO KNOW BETTER 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL.. 
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The war has momentarily delayed the expansion of 
air travel. But the domestic and world-wide operating 
experience which the Airlines of the United States are 
concentrating into these few war years has already set 


the air transport clock ahead a quarter of a century. 


Yes, America will take to the air in ever increasing 
millions when this war is over. The urge will be there 
—and so will these twenty-one Airlines, grown vastly 
in stature and proficiency by their service to the armed 
forces and wartime industry of the nation. 

» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patchin ipments as soon as they re ready. Ait Transport Associa- 


tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. (€ 


BET YOUR DOUGH ON UNCLE SAM... BUY BONDS! 
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BOOT STRAPS, by Tom M. Girdler, in col- 
laboration with Boyden Sparks. 471 pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 


This autobiography of an American industrial 
tycoon, who is comparatively new to aviation, 
summarizes postwar opportunities for Amer- 
ican business. Girdler, who is chairman of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. and Re- 
public Steel Corp., predicts that after the 
war every town and village in the United 
States will have an airmail pick-up service 
He forsees a growth of airplane feeder lines 
and mail lines and increased development of 
airports. 

The industrialist refers to himself as a 
“steel man much aware of realities.” 

“I have no illusions that the airplane will 
make the railroads obsolete,” he writes 
“There are not many people in this country 
who could afford to ride in an automobile 
made of steel which in turn had been made 
from ore hauled to the blast furnaces from 
the Mesabe Range or Port Henry, N. Y., by 
airplane. For such haulage even railroad 
transportation is too costly. So any sugges- 
tions that bulk freight is to be transported 
by air, even in trains of gliders, is sheer 
nonsense and will be for many years.” 

Girdler believes, however, that in the de- 
velopment of air routes after the war there 
will be a swifter appearance of a “tremen- 
dously ramified growth of feeder lines and 
mail lines’ than happened in the develop- 
ment of railroads. 

A preview of mock-ups of gigantic air- 
planes has convinced him, he says, that in the 
future “only foolish men” would dare build 
luxury liners, such as the Normandie or 
Queen Mary, but will build planes instead. 


SMOKE STREAMS, by C. Townsend Luding- 
ton. 144 pp. Illustrated. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York. $2.75. 


The author has had a distinguished career 
in aviation and with this book has made 
another important contribution. Accompanied 
by many diagrams and photographs, the book 
explains in non-technical language what causes 
lift, drag, downwash and stalls. In a preface 
Mr. Edward P. Warner, now a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, says the visualization 
of air-flow has been a useful tool to students 
of aeronautics from the earliest days, and 
praises the work of Mr. Ludington and his as- 


sociates at the Griswold Smoke Tunnel for 
raising the application of smokestreams to 
aeronautical education to a new level. The 


author is now associate director in charge of 
aviation of the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia. 

. 


TRANSPORT FOR WAR, by Edward Hunger- 
ford. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 272 
pp. $3.00. 

From his home at Pittsford, N. Y. where 
train and truck, boat and plane pass in daily 
review, Edward Hungerford, newspaper editor, 
author and a former railroad official, has 
written a moving narrative of transportation 
progress in the United States, with particular 
emphasis on the part American transportation 
is playing in winning World War II. 

While it is evident that the author, both 
through choice and circumstance, has made a 
hobby as well as somewhat of a vocation of 
railroading, the reader will find in this book 
an honest, fair evaluation of the part that 
each type of transportation has in carrying 
men and munitions to the far flung battle 
fronts. Hungerford does not write as a critic 
He sets himself to the task of delivering 
a eulogy to the pioneers and leaders in the 
transportation industry. Only when he speaks 
of government bungling of railroad manage- 
ment in World War I does he become critical. 
And when he tells the story of the railroad's 
comeback early in the present decade, he 
waxes enthusiastic, almost patronizingly so. 

Hungerford pays a rich tribute to air trans- 
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portation in the closing chapters of the book. 
He goes back to Orville Wright and Kitty 
Hawk, weaves in the tragic experience of Sam- 
uel Pierrepont Langley, moves on to the more 
heartening success of Glenn Curtiss and in 
chronological order sets down the big names 
that have helped to make aviation what it is 
today. He makes no extravagant predictions 
for the future of aviation but a reading of 
his comment on air transportation brings the 
reader to the conclusion that he feels this 
lusty infant of the transportation quartet is 
headed for great things in the days to come 
—G 
2 


FROM THE GROUND UP, by Corey Ford and 
Alastair MacBain. 198 pp. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


Two nationally-known magazine writers have 
told the intimate, humorous, personal story of 
how an Army flyer is made. To gather ma- 
terial they made a six months’ tour of AAF 
training centers. With the aid of illustrations 
and of four original water-colors by Lt. John 
J. McCoy, Jr., A.C., they have brought out an 
unusually colorful book, much more readable 
than the majority of books on flight training 
Their story begins with the shedding of civilian 


clothes by an Army cadet to the final day 
when he pilots a Flying Fortress across the 
ocean. All royalties from the sale of this 


book are being contributed to the AAF Aid 
Society, Inc. The authors had the full co- 
operation of the AAF in the book's prepara- 
tion. 

” 


FLYING MEN AND MEDICINE, by E. Osmun 
Barr, M.D. 254 pp. Funk and Wagnalls Co 
New York. $2.50. 


Dr. Barr has written a highly intelligent 
and interesting book on medicine for the 
prospective flyer and for the mothers and 


fathers of men who fly. It is in non-technical 
language. Medical terms are used as in- 
frequently as possible. The effects of flying 
are explained in language which can be under- 
stood by all who read the book. In essence, 
it is the story of the forces at work on the 
body when you travel through the air at 
great speed or when you go high above the 
ordinary atmospheric conditions of life on 


the ground. There is an introduction by Col. 
James H. Defandorf, of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, and a foreword by Lieut. Col 


Bernard L. Jarman, Medical Corps, and former 
president of the Aviation Medical Association 











Scranton, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

The untimely death of R. C. du Pont 
indeed regrettable, and we feel that youw 
article in the October issue of your magae 
zine is a fitting tribute to him 

The writer was somewhat 
note that American Aviation followed the 
newspaper accounts in making the state 
ment that Mr. du Pont’s parachute “failed 
to open.” Through a mutual friend of Mr, 
du Pont, I learned that he was unable to 
leave the glider in sufficient time to allow 
the parachute to open According to ey¢é 
witness accounts, Mr. du Pont was the last 
to leave the glider, and did not get out until 
the glider was 50 feet above the ground. 
Naturally, it is impossible for the parachute 
to open at such a low altitude although 
many lives have been saved in jumps from 
100 feet 

The speed of the jumper through the air 
as well as altitude are two factors governing 
the opening time of the parachute The 
greater the air speed, the faster the opening 
As gliders are relatively slow in speed,. jump- 
ing from a glider at 50 feet could not be 
expected to be successful. 

The writer has personally witnessed 
drop testing of over 10,000 parachutes 
has yet to see a parachute fail to open 

It is true that in the past parachutes have 
failed to open when used by so-called “pro- 
fessional” jumpers who have used the equip- 
ment beyond the reasonable expectancy of 
service. Many jumpers alter parachutes ex- 
perimentally, contrary to regulations and 
thus meet grief. 

It has long been the contention of this 
writer and other parachute people, that 
newspapers and periodicals should give more 
thought to the phrase “parachute fails to 
open,” as this has a negative affect on the 
average person regarding the safety of para- 
chutes, and definitely encourages our fliers 
in the Service to stay with their ships rather 
than “take a chance with a parachute.” 

Parachutes have definitely proven their re- 
liability and the writer feels that from now 


(Turn to page 13) 
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(Continued from 


page 9) 


But private flying will expand greatly in the ten years following the 


war. 


A strong national organization is called for. 


If the National Aero- 


nautic Association does not step in now to draw together all of the scattered 
interests of private aviation, then another organization will step up to bat 
to do the job. We would like to see NAA given the chance to weld all of 
private aviation’s groups and activities into one unit fully representative 
of the individual pilot and plane owner and supported by a solid business 
organization built for service. Manufacturers of personal airplanes will 
welcome an opportunity to throw their support to a worthy organization 
It is NAA’s one chance to step up and accept the challenge. 


What does the postwar private flyer need? 
organization not afraid to go to bat for simplified regulations 


First of all he needs an 


He needs a 


group willing to fight for adequate landing fields, for low gasoline charges, 
for low insurance rates, and for a hundred-odd flying aids. He needs a 
sponsor nationally, someone who will speak for him and in his behalf. 
Without adequate national representation, the private flyer will be as 
hamstrung by senseiess regulations and red tape as those which have held 
down private flying in the past. The way is open for action. 
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WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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Nightwatehman on Duty 


American boys are sleeping down 
there on that tiny dot of land set 
in the endless nothingness of the 
Pacific. 

They can sleep because they’ ve got 
a nightwatchman on duty up here 
patrolling the skies. A fighter pilot 
of the Army Air Forces flying an 
Army Bell Airacobra, he’s an alert, 


a deadly efficient nightwatchman. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 





His plane gives him visibility un- 
surpassed by any single engine 
fighter in the world. His plane has 
blinding speed, modern instru- 
ments for night flying and a two- 


way radio. At his fingertips are 


controls for a cannon and a battery 
of machine guns. 
He can find the enemy, sound an 


alarm—then deal smashing blows. 


Rest easy, down there below...the 


nightwatchman is on duty. 


WHEN it’s over, over there, American circraft will have new duties in peaceful travel and 
commerce. In designing and building the first Airacobra...in constantly improving it...we've 
learned plenty about making planes simpler, safer, more fool proof and trouble free. You'll 
see what we mean. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York. 


AIRACOBRAS for victory—future planes for peace 





CUR SSS-WRIGHT 


SUPREMACY Me 


the hi 


tn the Stratuphore |e 


ness. 


engine 
Aviation’s sights today are trained on the strato- 


sphere,the key to military and world trade supremacy, God § 


But before science can conquer the rarefied, sub-zero 
heights of the earth’s ocean of air, answers must be 
found to a multitude of problems, for planes and 


men will be entering a sphere considerably beyond 


today’s limits of flight. 

To speed this epic exploration, Curtiss-Wright has 
completed the world’s largest altitude chamber-— 
where, without leaving the ground, airplane cabins 
and fusilages with all their complex equipment can be 
tested exhaustively under stratospheric conditions. 
It is, we believe, a contribution of far-reaching im- 
portance to America’s leadership in aviation. 


tani oto no 2HT 
erations 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 
BUFFALO + COLUMBUS «+ ST. LOUIS + LOUISVILLE 


Member: Aircraft War Production Council, East Coast, Inc. 


Nine minutes after this scientist steps into the Curtiss 
altitude chamber he can reach flying conditions equiv- 
alent to those found nearly eight miles above the earth’s 
surface in rarefied air 70 degrees F. below zero. 












Letters 


(Continued from page 12) 


on, newspapers and periodicals should not 
cover up poor reporting by putting the blame 
on parachutes. 

In view of the obvious future increase in 
civilian fiying, where parachutes should play 
a major role in building up the safety record 
of aviation, the writer feels that it would be 
in order for American Aviation to further 
investigate this point and print a correction 
to offset the incorrect statement in your 
article. 

Very truly yours, 
A. T. STRETCH, Supt., 
Victory Parachutes, Inc. 

(Reports to American Aviation were that 
du Pont left the glider too close to the ground 
to allow his parachute to open. Mr. Stretch 
rightfully takes issue with the phrase “failed 
to open,” which can have a double meaning— 
Le, failed to open because something was 
wrong with the chute, or failed to open be- 
cause of insufficient altitude. Ed. Note) 


e 
Franklin, Pa. 

To the Editor: 

Your editorial on “simplicity and utility” 
in airplanes was certainly a practical and 
down-to-earth view. 
. Let us not, however, become entangled in 
the spiderweb of “simplicity”. We could make 
automobiles more simple by eliminating the 
transmission and we could niake auto trucks 
and busses “more simple” by eliminating the 
“expensive” multi-shift transmissions. But that 
“expensive” transmission gear shift is pre- 
cisely what makes possible the great economy 
and usefulness. In airplanes it will have to be 
variable lift and plenty of it. 

The cost of any article is not especially a 
matter of its simplicity, it is rather a matter 
of its usefulness and the source of supply 
properly balanced in accordance with demand. 
The modern automobile of low price would 
cost five to ten thousand dollars if made on 
the philosophy of the present small airplane. 


) Some are trying to make the airport create 

the need for airplanes. That will of course 

vs have a bearing on airplane sales and demand 
on but the airplane must be so useful as to de- 
sail mand the airport just as the auto demanded 


the hard road. 

High speed does not necessarily mean high 
operational cost IF we want to weave the air- 
plane service into our daily lives and busi- 
ness. Large variable lift and small airplane 
engines (similar to the philosophy of the mod- 
ern auto truck) will give surprising high speeds 
—economically. If we use the imagination that 
God gave us to use. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpvon B. JACKSON. 
- 
St. Paul, Minn. 
To the Editor: 

I note with interest the efforts to find a 
Suitable name for the impending develop- 
ment of aviation short lines. 

To my way of thinking, the difficulty is 
not so much the need for a name as it is 
an improper application of the phrase that 
has been used initially to describe an opera- 
tion in which cargo and mail is dropped 
and picked up on the fiy. For this type of 
operation, the phrase “feeder and pick up” 
Service is quite adequate. 

It would be exceedingly unfortunate to 
tag the newly developing short lines with 
& name which they may never live down 
and which may relegate them forever to the 
minor league class in the public mind. Why 
not call them what they are, namely, con- 
necting services? If it is absolutely neces- 
Sary to distinguish between them, it can 
be adequately done by calling them con- 
necting through or local services, or con- 
necting main line and short line or inter- 
urban services. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. L. SCHROEDER 
Commissioner, Minnesota 
Dept. of Aeronautics 
310 Globe Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Get it Fast...specify 
AIR EXPRESS 














































































I you want your orders shipped fastest way, be sure to specify “ship 
AIR EXPRESS’’—because general instructions such as “urgent” 
and “rush” may be misinterpreted by the shipper. 

And it’s especially important to specify ak Express if your shipment is 
vital to a war job, because it saves something like 75% of the hours and 
days consumed over the next fastest means of shipping. This 3-mile-a- 
minute service is available direct to more than 350 U.S. cities and to 
scores of foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 
demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 
..-Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 12!4%, depending on the weight 
of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
nationwide are now saving an average of 104% on air cargo costs. 
NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as shipment is ready—to assure 
fastest delivery. Pack Compactly —to conserve valuable space. 


ASK for our new 1943-44 CALeNDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-11, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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U. S. Interests Acquire Control of TACA 


TWA Largest Purchaser in $2,225,000 Stock 
Deal; Widespread Expansion of TACA Seen 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


N ONE of the most important airline financial deals in recent years, 
definite steps toward the Americanization of the important and wide- 
spread TACA system of air routes in Central and South America have 
been taken, according to reliable information reaching American Aviation 
this week, and indications are that a substantial expansion of TACA is 


in prospect. 

American interests, led by Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air Inc., are pur- 
chasing approximately $2,225,000 worth of 
stock in the TACA system, which was 
pioneered and developed by Lowell 
Yerex. 

Stock purchasers in the deal are: 
@TWA, buying something more than half 
of the $2,225,000 worth of stock. 
@Stewart McDonald, president and chair- 
man of the board of Maryland Casualty 


Co. 

@Adams Express Co., a New York in- 
vestment trust. 

@Time, Inc., publishers of the weekly 


newsmagazine. 

Purchases of McDonald, Adams Express 
and Time are each believed to be less 
than half a million dollars. 

Indication that widespread expansion of 
TACA is in prospect is seen in reliable 
information that, in addition to these pur- 
chases, additional stock will be offered to 
the U. S. public at a later date to raise 
several million dollars. 


Neither TWA nor the other purchasers 
will have more than a minority interest 
in the company, despite the size of the 
purchases. 


Together, however, it is be- 
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lieved that their purchases will constitute 
control, placing such control in American 
hands. 

It is understood that foreign steamship 
interests approached TACA earlier this 
year, attempting to work out an alliance 
The U. S. purchases eliminate the possi- 
bility of such a deal with the Yerex com- 
pany. 

Americanization of the TACA 
has been urged for many years in U. S. 
government circles. It has been felt that 
American participation would be in line 
with the Good Neighbor policy by making 
available American equipment and tech- 
nical knowledge to a much greater extent 
than is now possible. In addition, it has 
been felt that by participating in the 
company, U. S. interests could forestall 
efforts which might be made by foreign 
countries—possibly unfriendly to the U.S. 
—from ever obtaining control of the 
Yerex organization, 

McDonald is expected to accept the 
chairmanship of the TACA board of di- 
rectors. Yerex and Jack Frye, president 
of TWA, will serve on an executive com- 
mittee, and, together with two other offi- 
cials not yet known, will also serve on 
the board of directors. 

In addition to its purchase in TACA, 
TWA is also buying a direct interest in 
Aerovias, Brasil, important Brazilian air- 
line which is controlled by the TACA 
system. By buying into TACA, TWA will 
also hold an interest in British West In- 
dian Airways (40% owned by TACA) 
which together with TACA holds tem- 
porary route certificates to Miami. 

All TACA stock being purchased is 
treasury stock in Inter-American Air- 
ways, holding company for the TACA 
system. This name is expected to be 
changed to TACA—this to be the full 
name and not an abbreviation. Yerex, 
who has held a majority of the TACA 


WAL Buys Inland Stock 


As this issue went to press it was 
learned that Western Air Lines is 
purchasing 83° of the stock of 
Inland Air Lines. The deal will be 
subject to approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. WAL is buying 
137,241 out of 164,218 Inland shares. 


system 














stock, will still be the largest single stock- 
holder and will serve as president. He 
will have a 10-year employment contract 
to run the system. 

The fact that TWA is acquiring a large 
minority interest does not necessarily 
mean that it will seek a direct air route 
connection with the Central American 
company, it is said. It is probable that 
TWA not only will lend the company per- 
sonnel but will also train TACA per- 
sonnel. 

TWA may also look to the TACA sys- 
tem as an outlet for flying equipment no 
longer suited for trunk line operations in 
the U. S. but still good for many years of 
hauling freight over Latin American 
routes. TACA has used and is using some 
planes which went off U. S. lines as early 
as 1933. 

American Export Airlines was turned 
down by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
1941 when it planned to acquire control 
of TACA (neither TWA nor any of the 
other purchasers will individually control 
TACA) CAB’s refusal, however, was 
based on the fact that American Export 
Airlines was an air carrier controlled by 
American Export Lines, a steamship com 
pany, and that TACA’s aircraft could not 
be used in the public interest by the 
steamship company along its routes, The 
Board made it clear at that time that its 
decision did not prohibit other attempts 
to buy into foreign companies. 

Several U. S. airlines have at one time 
or another attempted to buy into TACA 
One source theorized that Frye and Yerex 
may have gotten together because “they 
speak the same language”—are both pilots, 


(Turn to page 34) 














Roosevelt Endorses ‘Free Air’ Doetringl 


Makes First Statement 
On Postwar Aviation; 
Says Churchill Agrees 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Prime 

Minister Churchill have informally 
agreed on a policy of “free air” under 
which all nations will participate in an 
interlocking system of airlines for the 
postwar, the Chief Executive told re- 
porters at a press conference during the 
fortnight. 

This was the President’s first statement 
on postwar aviation. He said that tenta- 
tive planning has been in progress for six 
to eight months. 

The President proposed: 

1, Private ownership and operation of 
air lines. 

2. Government operation of non-profit- 
able foreign lines. 

3. National sovereignty of internal avia- 
tion. 

4, Reciprocal rights for all nations to all 
air bases under a policy of “free air”. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that he did not want 
to put the Government in commercial, 
passenger and freight service after the 
war, that he believed all air routes should 
be operated by private concerns where 
profitable and that Government operations 
should be reserved for a few lines op- 
erated at a loss purely for communication 
with new and distant territories. 

All postwar planning for aviation, the 
President claimed, looks to one rather 
simple objective—free air and a principle 
of allowing all internal aviation to be 
controlled by the individual country it- 
self. He illustrated his idea with an ex- 
ample: A Canadian line operating from 
Canada to the Bahama Islands, should be 
allowed to refuel in this country but not 
haul passengers between Buffalo and 
Miami. This would apply to international 
lines in all parts of the world, crossing 
different countries, the President added. 

Free use of airports now in use and 
being built is included in his conception 
of “free air”, the President declared. The 
ownership of foreign air bases is there- 
fore unimportant, he contended. 

The President was answering demands 
by five world-touring senators that the 
U. S. secure right to foreign bases built 
with U. S. funds. 

The senators are: Albert B. Chandler 
(D., Ky.), Ralph Brewster (R., Me.), 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.), James 
Mead (D., N. Y.), and Richard B. Russell 


(D., G.). 
On their return to Washington, the 
Senators warned the press: Six months 


after the war ends—the way things stand 
now—we won’t be permitted to land a 
commercial plane on any of the bases 
we have built in foreign countries, we 
will be left stuck in the hole when it 
comes to postwar commerical aviation. 
They called for immediate action to obtain 
rights. 

Pointing out that U. S. rights to foreign 
bases cease six months after the war, and 
that this means after the war ends there 
will be no place outside the Western 
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16 Lines Encouraged 
By Attitude; Solomon 


Commends President 











Sixteen domestic airlines seeking en- 
trance into the postwar international field 
took strong encouragement from the first 
Presidential statement on postwar aviation. 

Chairman S. J. Solomon of the Air 
Policy Committee, 
representing the 
group, commended 
the President’s at- 
titude, interpreted 
it as generally in 
line with the de- 


clared policy of 
the 16 lines. 

“The two nro- 
nouncements of 


policy on postwar 
international avi- 
ation dovetail ex- 
actly if we 
interpret the Pres- 
dent’s statement correctly”, Solomon sug- 
gested. 

In a public announcement, he declared: 

“The Policy Committee of the domestic 
lines was formed principally to provide 
against any monopoly in international avi- 
ation. This spirit of ‘free air’ seems ex- 
plicitly guaranteed in the President’s 
statement and it is certainly realistic to 
infer that this means also the spirit of 
competition. 

“IT am confident that the whole Ameri- 
can aviation industry will applaud the 
President’s determination that he does not 
want to put the Government in com- 
mercial passenger and freight service after 
the war. This is a sound and constructive 
principle and it reaffirms clearly our be- 
lief that free enterprise which has made 
this country great in the past will continue 
to operate and open new horizons for the 
future. The President’s declaration for an 
interlocking system of airlines after the 
war we construe to mean that we are to 
engage in friendly competition with our 
present Allies when peace is restored. The 
airlines of the U. S. welcome this task 
because we were the air pioneers and cer- 
tainly our flying and technical skill will 
strive to continue this leadership. We 
believe that we will maintain it because 
we believe in ourselves. The war record 
of our aircraft industry and our air serv- 
ices speak for themselves. They will carry 
on in peace with equal success if the prin- 
ciples expressed by the President today 
are put into effect. All that the domestic 
airlines seek is the right to compete for 
world air markets after the war and at 
the same time to expand the benefits of 
air transportation to virtually every com- 
munity in the U. S.” 





Solomon 





Hemisphere for U. S. planes to land, 
Brewster specified: “We haven’t a single 
claim to any of the bases we built across 


(Turn to page 34) 
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Lea, Bailey Enthuse 
Over FDR Plan For 


Private Ownership 


bee PRESIDENT’S plan for privg 
ownership and operation of postw 
air lines was enthusiastically seconded 
Chairman Clarence F. Lea (D., Calif.) 
the House Interstate and Foreign Con 
merce Committee and Chairman Josig 
Bailey (D., N. C.) of the Senate Comme 
Committee in interviews with Amerie 
Aviation, 

“I am entirely in agreement with 
proposition that air transport should ¥ 
under private ownership and operation 
Lea said. 

“I am not a government-ownershij 
man,” Bailey pointed out. “The Govem 
ment doesn’t run anything well—of cour 
it has to run the Government.” 

Bailey was cagey, but Lea outspokey 
in commenting on the President’s state 
ment on postwar aviation. Bailey made 
clear-cut recommendation on only a 
phase of postwar aviation. 

“One strong airline that could cope witl 
the competition of foreign lines,” the Senaj 
tor declared, “is the only sensible plan fa 
postwar U. S. international air transporte 
tion.” 

Bailey said he is not yet committed oy 
the proposal of W. A. Patterson presiden 
of United Air Lines, under which th 
“chosen instrument” of the U. S. woul 
be jointly owned by several airline com 
panies. 

“That may be what we will come dow 
to,” he remarked, “and if we do, I knoy 
the man who should head such a com 
pany.” The Senator’s nomination was Pal 
American’s president, Juan Trippe, whom 
he pointed out as the man best suited fa 
the post by past experience and record 

The Senator outlawed the possibility 
and desirability of having 16 airlines op} 
erating in the foreign field. “We couldn’ 
have real competitive enterprise in th# 
foreign field; if we are going to have If 
lines—we might as well have 160,” he said 
A “divide-the-territory” scheme between 
airlines operating in the foreign field 
Bailey claimed, (1) would not be compe 
tition and (2) would not give the U.§ 
the strength in meeting foreign competi- 
tion that one line. would. 
On the President’s suggestion for “free 
air,” the Senator remarked that he is noi 
“crossing that bridge—yet Let w 
wait and see what the postwar world 
looks like,” he proposed. “When you at 
playing cards you don’t tell other players 
how many aces, kings and queens are it 
your hand—if you do you lose,” he said 
adding, however, that “we should, 4 
course, think it all over.” 
Bailey’s remarks appeared to indicat 
that he definitely favors leaving commit- 
ments on postwar aviation until after the 
war and that he definitely believes tha! 
the postwar world like the pre-war world 
is going to be a “balance-of-powers” anq 
is not going to resolve into any “world 
state”. 

(Turn to page 34) 
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a large segment of the industry. 


The Board of Governors last week in a 
special meeting held in New York ap- 
proved a_ series of recommendations 
drawn up by the Chamber’s Economic 
Development Committee at its September 
conference in Colorado Springs, covering 
contract renegotiation and termination, 
use and disposition of surplus aircraft and 
plant facilities, and export policies. 

At the same time an advisory commit- 
tee was appointed to clear the way in the 
selection of a chief executive as the 
spearhead for the vigorous program pro- 
posed. Budgetary matters also are under 
discussion and are expected to be worked 
out by the end of the fiscal year in 
December. 

On the advisory committee are repre- 
sentatives of the East and West Coast 
areas, the central area, and the accessory 
group. 

These are Guy W. Vaughan, president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp.; Eugene E. Wil- 
son, president of United Aircraft Corp.; 
Donald W. Douglas, president of Douglas 
Aircraft Co.; J. H. Kindelberger, president 
of North American Aviation, Inc.; Dwane 
Wallace, president of Cessna Aircraft Co.; 
and Ernest R. Breech, president of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. Actual selection will be 
made by the Board of Governors after 
this committee makes its report. 

Since the Aircraft War Production 
Councils are concerned only with pro- 
duction, it was agreed by the council 
membership during recent conferences in 
Washington that the pressing issues in 
connection with contract renegotiation and 
termination policies should be handled 
for the industry through the Aeronautical 
Chamber. Steps already are being taken 
to advise the entire industry of what is 
being done along this line. Spokesmen 
before recent Congressional hearings 
represented the Chamber rather than in- 
dividual companies. This is indicative of 
the need felt by the industry for a strong 
trade organization. 


The complete series of recommendations 
eres by the Board of Governors fol- 
OWs: 


Contract Termination 


1.A broad declaration of national policy 
in connection with settlement of war con- 
tract termination claims which should be a 
guide to Contracting Officers in settling, and 
to Federal Courts and Boards in rendering 
decisions on contract termination claims 

2. Legislation providing for uniform ter- 
mination procedure which will be applicable 
both to existing and future prime contracts 
and subcontracts which would assure the 
legality of regulations issued thereunder. Any 
legislation should, however, recognize the 
validity of commitments made in good faith 
Prior to the effective date thereof. 
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By Cuirrorp GUEST 


HE AERONAUTICAL Chamber of Commerce, moving forward with 
reorganization plans, has emerged from its long period of curtailed 
activity as the instrument through which the aviation industry now ex- 
pects to tackle many of its pressing immediate problems. Developments of 
the past fortnight showed solid backing of Chamber revitalization plans by 


3. Mandatory advance payments up to 90% 
of the cancellation and termination claims 
without any interest charge 

4. Authority for contractor, acting in good 
faith, to make binding settlement with a 
subcontractor for cancellation charges in an 
amount up to $25,000. 

5. Legislation providing for governmental 
assumption at the option of the subcontractor 
of all subcontracts where claims for cancel- 


lation and termination are in excess of 
$25,000, including provision for advance pay- 
ments by the government to the subcon- 


tractor up to 90% of his certified claim 
6. Broad legislative authority for reimburse- 


ment of termination expenses which will 
cover such items as leases extending over a 
longer period than the time required for 


performance of the contract, and outstanding 





10,000th P-40 Delivered 








Standing beneath the nose of the 
10,000th P-40 fighter to be turned 
out by Curtiss-Wright Corp. since 
1940, B. S. Wright, C-W vice presi- 
dent, shakes hands with Col. Walter 
E. Richards, Army Air Forces resi- 
dent representative at Buffalo. In 
background are Peter N. Jansen 
(left), general manager of the C-W 
airplane division, and William Davey, 
general manager of the firm's Buffalo 
plants. Plane in background is a Cur- 

tiss ‘Commando.’ 


not specifically ap- 
and for other 
with war con- 


commitments which are 
plicable to any One contract, 
costs incurred in connection 
tracts. 

7. Legislation legalizing informal orders and 
contracts similar to the Dent Act passed 
after the last war 

8. Legislation recognizing 
penses of subcontractors as 
costs. 

9. Legislation providing that the depart- 
ment having the predominant business in 
a contractor’s plant settle the contract can- 
cellation and termination claims on behalf 
of all other governmental departments 

10. Legislative provision for appeal from the 
rulings of department heads through pres- 
ently constituted courts or a special court 
created to render uniform rulings on contract 
cancellation and termination 

11. Congressional hearings should be held 
on the subject of severance payments to em- 
ployees and on the subject of allowance of 
reasonable plant reconversion expense 

12. Legislation providing for the continua- 
tion of advance, partial and renewal payments 
during the period between the contract 
termination and settlement of claims per- 
taining thereto 

13. Legislation 
termination of 


termination ex- 
reimbursable 


providing that upon the 
all, or substantially all, war- 
time contracts, there be declared a mora- 
torlum on payments due to the Government 
under all renegotiation agreements until such 
time as the Government has made settle- 
ment in full of all termination and can- 
cellation claims 


Contract Renegotiation 


1. The distribution to 
facturers of current and future material on 
the effect of renegotiation, including: 

a. The testimony of Ralph Damon on 

Sept. 16, and of Francis A. Callery on 

Sept. 17, before the House Ways and 

Means Committee 

b. Upon completion, the study of the 

Harvard School of Business on the effect 

of renegotiation upon the aviation in- 

dustry. 

2. Maintenance of contact 
developments on renegotiation 
steps be taken aS may become 

3. Preparation of statistics 
financial condition of the aircraft 
and its need for postwar reserves 

4. Stimulation of studies of the conversion 
period problem in cooperation with aero- 
nautical manufacturers to obtain specific in- 
formation on the amount of postwar reserves 
needed and their purposes 

5. That the Board of Governors go on 
record aS approving recommendations con- 
tained in the testimony of Ralph Damon and 
Francis A. Callery 


aeronautical manu- 


with current 
and that such 
desirable 

refiecting the 
industry 


Government-Owned Aircraft 


1. The conduct of studies pertaining to 
the use and disposition of surplus govern- 
ment-owned aircraft, in the interest of con- 
tinued opportunities for the development of 
aviation. 

2. That these studies give due considera- 
tion to national defense, the public welfare 
and the necessary protection of the industry 
and its employes 


3. That technical and industria] services 
of the industry be made available to the 
government to assist in the solution of this 


problem 
4. Legislation reflecting the considered views 
of the industry 


Defense Plant and Equipment 


1. Cooperation with the proper govern- 
mental agencies with the view to developing 
legislation necessary to guide both the gov- 
ernment and the industry in the orderly 
manner of disposing of Defense Plant fa- 
cilities, both plant and equipment in the 
era following the cessation of hostilities, so 
as at once to protect the interests of the 


(Turn to page 35) 














New Manpower Controls Proposed 


By Aircraft Production Councils 


K®* EXECUTIVES of aircraft companies comprising the West Coast 
and East Coast Aircraft War Production Councils, at a joint meeting 
in Washington last fortnight, advanced specific recommendations to relieve 
the manpower shortage and hailed Washington conferences with govern- 
ment officials as bringing the clearest coordination between industry and 


government yet achieved. 

The joint council meeting followed a 
two-day conference between industry 
leaders and the War Dept. on Sept. 27 
and 28 and the sessions were described as 
“the most important four days” in recent 
history of the industry. A clearer under- 
standing of the various problems involved 
in current and future aircraft goals was 
reached, spokesmen for the Councils said. 

The so-called Byrnes West Coast Man- 
power Program was described in a joint 
Council statement as “a framework with- 
in which the aircraft companies will en- 
deavor to establish procedures.” It has 
the full cooperative support of the western 
companies where it has now been ap- 
plied, the statement added. 

The Councils went on record urging that 
national labor conscription should not be 
considered unless all other efforts failed 
to solve the critical manpower shortages 
by voluntary means and cooperation of 
government, management and _ labor. 

On the controversial question of incen- 
tive wages, Frank F. Russell, manager of 
the National AWPC, said at the conclusion 
of the conferences: 

“In a discussion of wage incentives to 
spur production, it was agreed that com- 


plexities of producing airplanes of con- 
stantly changing design make it difficult 
to arrive at standards applicable through- 
out the industry. 

“The question was left for individual 
company decision, but the staff of the Na- 
tional Council was instructed to continue 
studies, in cooperation with military and 
government authorities, in an effort to 
find a uniform and simple standard.” 

Conferences with military and govern- 
ment authorities emphasized the depend- 
ence of combat strategy and success upon 
inereased warplane production, and the 
Councils pledged their fullest efforts to 
meet announced goals. 

“Turnover” of employes, running as high 
as 100% a year, was listed as the most 
important single factor in the manpower 
problem. Advanced by the AWPC as spe- 
cific steps “which would possibly solve 


and certainly relieve the pinch of man- 
power shortage” were the following 
recommendations: 


“1. Certificates of availability, through 
which an effort now is made to control 
turnover in critical labor shortage areas, 
should be implemented and strengthened 
by immediate executive or legislative ac- 


tion, to require compliance by both em. 
ployer and employe. Proper penaltig 
should be established for failure of eithe 
employer or employe to comply with th 
Certificate of Availability Procedure 

“2. Continuous draft deferment, fo 
periods of no less than six months, ¢ 
necessary personnel in aircraft production 
of the greatest urgency, so long as militar 
and government authorities decree tha 
the aircraft production program heads the 
list of weapons essential to victory. 

“3. Return_to the aircraft industry, by 
a screening process, essential worker 
whose skill and training can contribute 
most to the war effort on the production 
front, rather than in one of the military 
services.” 

Answering criticism of labor utilization 
made by Selective Service Director Brig 
Gen. Hershey and others, the Council 
said: 

“There has been a tremendous increas 
in the pounds of airframe produced per 
employe, despite the fact that no other 
instrument of war calls for as many 
skills in manufacturing as a combat air- 
plane. Perfect utilization of labor, of 
course, has not been realized—and never 
was realized by any industry, even when 
operating in the relatively placid and 
simple circumstances of peacetime. Uti- 
lization must constantly be improved, and 
the aircraft industry cannot be satisfied 
with its utilization efforts until aircraft 
have been produced in the numbers es- 
sential for victory. 

“Between the day of the Pearl Harbor 
attack and August, 1943, the total number 
of airframe industry employes has doubled } 
and pounds of airframe production have 
increased five-fold. In other words, pro- 

(Turn to page 35) 








Aircraft War Production Councils Get Together 
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bers attending were those shown above. 


Republic Aviation Corp. 
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Specific recommendations for handling the increasingly serious manpower problems were made at a meeting of 
the East and West Coast Aircraft War Production Councils in Washington Sept. 29 and 30. Among Council mem- 
Seated, left to right: Donald Douglas, president Douglas Aircraft Co.; La- 
Motte T. Cohu, president Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; T. Claude Ryan, president Ryan Aeronautical Co.; Lawrence D. 
Bell, president Bell Aircraft Corp.; J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president Fairchild Engine & Aircraft Corp.; Glenn L. Martin, 
president The Glenn L. Martin Co.; Guy W. Vaughan, president Curtiss-Wright Corp.; Alfred Marchev, president 
Standing: Charles T. Leigh, vice president Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; Cyril Chap- 
pellet, vice president Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Roland Burnstan, vice president Brewster Aeronautical Corp.; Victor 
Emanuel, president Aviation Corp.; P. G. Johnson, president Boeing Aircraft Co.; J. H. Kindelberger, president 
North American Aviation, Inc.; L. C. Goad, vice president Eastern Aircraft Division of General Mctors. 
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Testimony Expected to Aid in Forming 
Postwar Policies for New Operations 


By Gerarp B. DosBen 
HE feeder-pickup hearing, one of the most important ever held by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, was in its third week as this issue went to 
press, and observers agreed that the Board is receiving data which will be 
of inestimable value in formulating policies for the vast postwar expansion 


in this field. 

Large airlines, small airlines, a pickup 
operator and manufacturers presented 
testimony during the first three weeks. 

CAB officials had their fingers crossed 
when the hearing started. The feeder-- 
pickup subject is such an “elusive” one 
that it was feared that such data as might 
be presented would not be specific enough 
to be helpful. This fear, however, has been 
dispelled. The various groups represented 
have brought to the Board a considerable 
fund of technical knowledge as well as 
many considered ideas for the future or- 
derly expansion of the industry. These 
have included the suggested program for 
bringing air transportation to practically 
all parts of the country. They have in- 
cluded the suggestions of some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers on types of planes that 
can be provided and the costs of opera- 
tion in meeting the needs of the new ex- 
pansion. 

CAB members themselves have shown 
a keen interest in the hearings as evi- 
denced by their attendance. L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Board, opened the 
hearings. Member Oswald Ryan ad- 
dressed the hearings on one occasion to 
tell chambers of commerce and civic 
groups how they could be helpful in the 
submission of evidence which would be 
useful in the Board’s deliberations on 
particular route applications. Members 
Harllee Branch, Josh Lee and Edward P. 
Warner have asked the witnesses many 
questions during their testimony. 

The hearings have been held before 
Examiners William J. Madden and Alfred 
F. Beitel. V. Rock Grundman has acted 
as public counsel. He has been assisted 
in questioning the witnesses by Raymond 
W. Stough, director of the Board’s Eco- 
nomic Bureau. 

It was expected that the hearings would 
conclude Oct. 21 or 22 when the Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc. submits considerable 
evidence in connection with the many air 
transport route applications which it has 
on file. 

The hearing was officially called to order 
Sept. 28 by C. Edward Leasure, chief of 
the Board’s Proceedings section, who in- 
troduced chairman Pogue for an opening 
Statement. 

“This investigation,” Pogue began, “is 
about a matter which I have recently 
referred to as air service to small cities. 
There has been a very wide and a very 
keen interest in the expansion that is pos- 
sible in connection with the development 
of this air service to small cities. The 
United States internally is one of the 
green pastures of the world for air trans- 

portation and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
thought that in view of this very wide 
and keen interest and great possibilities 


for the sound development in this direc- 
tion, it would be well to have a general 
exchange of views and data on this sub- 
ject. That accounts for the investigation.” 

The chairman pointed out that every- 
one who might have a legitimate interest 
and who might have some qualification to 
speak has been invited to contribute to the 
investigation and the response has been 
very wide indeed. 

“We are very much interested, all of 
us, and that includes the entire govern- 
ment and industry in one consolidated 
front in the vigorous and alert develop- 
ment of our air transportation system. At 
the same time we are naturally eager to 
take advantage of the lessons of history, 
some of the precedents of which are ap- 
plicable and many of which are not, to 
the ultimate end that the development 
of our air transportation system will be- 
come and remain as near economically 
sound as it is possible to have it, con- 
sistent with the other best interests of the 
nation,” Pogue declared. 

Pogue then expressed the hope that as 
a result of this investigation, the Board 
would be able to make clear some of the 
rules of the game so that “the people who 
have to make airplanes, the people who 
will operate the airplane, the communities 






CAB Gets Valuable Data in Feeder Hearing 


and organizations which will prepare the 
airports, the traveling and shipping pub- 
lic, Congress and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will be able to plan intelligently 
for this expansion which is certainly right 
before us.” 

“This investigation,” Pogue concluded 
“will therefore deal with matters having 
to do with expansion. The studies of the 
great impacts that this expansion will 
have upon our economy and our way of 
living and culture remains for others to 
study and report upon after we have 
finished this initial start.” 

Thus the hearings were commenced on 
a high plane of objectivity. Examiner 
Madden called as the first witness, Charles 
I. Stanton, Administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

After first paying tribute to aviation’s 
accomplishments both in peace and war, 
Stanton said: “This is no time, however, 
to rest on our laurels. And that we do not 
intend to do so is revealed by this hear- 
ing which the Board has called to explore 
the almost undeveloped fields of air trans- 
port—the fields of local, feeder and pick- 
up services. 

“We have long had an unrivaled system 
of trunk-line air services spanning the 
country from coast to coast, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. But if air trans- 
port is going to do the job it should do, 
we shall need more than trunkline serv- 
ices. Aviation should be brought to every 
sizable community that has need of it,” 
Stanton declared. 

The witness then recalled that when the 
railroads had finished building their main 
East-West and North-South lines, they 
did not stop there. They began, he said, 
to criss-cross the country with secondary 


(Turn to page 62) 








Among Those Present at CAB Hearings 
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Looking over some charts presented in testimony of Charles |. Stanton, CAA 
Administrator, are, left to right—Albert F. Beitel and William J. Madden, 
CAB examiners; L. Welch Pogue, CAB chairman, and C. Edward Leasure, chief 


CAB examiner; and Mr. Stanton. 
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Ford Museum Gets 








Sikorsky Helicopter 








SIKORSKY VS-300, in which Igor 

Sikorsky made the first helicopter flight 

in this country in 1939, has been presented 

to the Edison Institute at Dearborn, Mich. 

The institute was founded by Henry Ford 
in memory of Thomas A. Edison. 

The VS-300 made its first flight Sep- 
tember 14, 1939 with Sikorsky at the con- 
trols. On May 20, 1940, the inventor, who 
is engineering manager of the Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
received the first helicopter pilot’s li- 
cense ever issued in the United States— 
Connecticut No. 1. Later, he received the 
first private pilot’s helicopter rating from 
the Federal government. 

On May 6, 1941, the VS-300 broke the 
world’s endurance record for helicopters 
with a sustained flight of one hour, 32 
minutes, and 30 seconds. 

The airplane exhibit at the Edison In- 
stitute features such “firsts” as the bi- 
plane in which E. M. Laird executed the 





Am. Legion Adopts 


Resolution Urging 
‘Free Air’ Policy 


The “free air” and the “monopoly” in- 
terests clashed at the American Legion 
convention in Omaha late last month, with 
the former group winning when the 
Legion passed a resolution definitely sup- 
porting their position. 

“Now therefore be it resolved,” said the 
resolution, “that the American Legion does 
hereby record its convictions that inter- 
national air commerce under the United 
States flag should be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the American principle of 
free and equal competition under private 
ownership and management; that freedom 
of peaceful flight throughout the world 
and the use in international commerce of 
airports in every nation are essential to 
the development of postwar trade and 
commerce; and that in the public interest 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the United States government should 
without delay institute such steps as may 
be necessary or desirable to insure the 
expansion of the international air com- 
merce of the United States in a manner 
consistent with the spirit of this resolu- 
tion.” 

Although the resolution was adopted 
without opposition by the convention, 
there were numerous heated discussions, 
it is learned, from the time it was con- 
sidered favorably by the Legion’s aviation 
committee and the time of final adoption. 

“Free air” interests give major credit 
to William F. McGrath, TWA’s superin- 
tendent of traffic in Kansas City, who was 
at Omaha to present their position. 


Shed Olive Drab Camouflage 


Commercial airlines operating out of 
La Guardia Field, New York, have begun 
removing the olive drab paint from planes 
flown by them for the Army in the 
United States, following an Army Air 
Force regulation. 


first “loop the loop” in June, 1916; a 
monoplane similar to the one in which 
Louis Bleriot made the first flight across 
the English Channel in 1909; Admiral 
Byrd’s North and South Pole planes; the 
German Junkers monoplane “Bremen,” 
which made the first westward crossing 
of the Atlantic; the first American com- 
mercial autogiro, built by Pitcairn Air- 
craft; a Boeing 40-B2, one of a fleet of 
24 planes that inaugurated the first com- 
mercial air passenger service across the 
continent in 1927; and a Stinson-Detroiter, 
which made the first Diesel flight in 1928. 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 18-21—American Welding 
Society annual meeting, Chicago. 
(Aircraft Section, Oct. 21.) 

Oct. 20—American Association of 
Port Authorities, meeting for panel 
discussion of Postwar Air Trade 
and Travel, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans, La. 

Oct. 23—Board meeting of Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 26—Air Transport Meeting 
sponsored fby Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 26-27—Annual meeting, Aero 
Medical Association, Cincinnati, O. 

Nov. 11-13—National Clinic of 
Domestic Aviation Planning, State 
Legislative Chambers, Capitol, Okla- 
homa City, sponsored by NAA. 

Dec. 1-3—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association, an- 
nual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 2-4—National Aviation 
Training Association annual con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 17—Wright Brothers lecture 
and dinner, sponsored by Institute 


of Aeronautical Sciences, Washing- 
ton, D 











Warner Back on Job 


Edward Warner, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, returned to 
work last week after recovering from 
pneumonia. He attended the Local- 
Feeder-Pickup hearing Thursday and 
asked a few questions which brought out 
some important revelations concerning the 
characteristics of the postwar airplane. 


Wilson NAA Editorial Chief 


Under a change of policy, Gill Robb 
Wilson, president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, has taken over per- 
sonal direction of the editorial policy of 
the association and its publication “Na- 
tional Aeronautics.” S. Ralph Cohen, 
formerly legislative correspondent for a 
number of New Jersey newspapers at the 
statehouse in Trenton, N. J., has been 
named associate editor of the magazine. 
He succeeds Swanee Taylor. 
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May Return Wright Plane 


The airplane which the Wright 
brothers lifted off the sands of 
Kittyhawk, N. C., nearly 40 years 
ago may be returned to the United 
States from England “after the 
war,” it was indicated last fort- 
night by Orville Wright, surviving 
member of the famous flying team. 
Wright frequently has said that the 
original plane, which has occupied 
a place of honor in the science 
museum at South Kensington, Eng- 
land, for more than 20 years, never 
would be returned to America so 
long as Samuel Langley’s “Aero- 
drome” was described by the Smith- 
sonian Institution as the first suc- 
cessful aircraft. Since the institu- 
tion changed its stand last October, 
however, Wright has been receptive 
to the idea of returning the plane 
to this country. The plane is now 
stored underground, safe from 
enemy bombers. 











New Air Commission 
Named in Baltimore 


A new Municipal Aviation Commission 
has been named in Baltimore with Robert 
O. Bonnell, banker, as chairman. Mem- 
bers are: 

Charles H. Buck, president of the Mary- 
land Title Company; Charles M. Bandiere, 
member of the House of Delegates; Harry 
Cohen, president of the Baltimore Feder- 
ation of Labor; Richard A. Froehlinger, 
president of the Arundel Corporation; 
August B. Haneke, general manager of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company; Irving H. Kohn, president of 
Hochschild, Kohn and Company; W. Wat- 
ters Pagon, member of the Commission 
on City Plan and the city’s consulting 
engineer on the municipal airport; Walter 


F. Perkins, vice-president and general 
manager of the Koppers Corporation, 
Bartlett Hayward division; G. Harry 


Pouder, executive vice president of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce; Wil- 
liam F. Schluderberg, president of the 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Company; John E. 
Semmes, member of the law firm of 
Semmes, Bowen & Semmes; Nathan L. 
Smith, chief engineer and head of the 
Municipal Department of Public Works. 


‘Just Enough’ Airpower 


Every Allied plane on Mediterranean 
soil was used in the invasion of Italy, 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the Army 
Air Forces, said in a recent speech in 
Seattle. The invasion would not have 
been possible with fewer planes, he said. 

“As a matter of fact,” he added, “we 


had to gather these planes together from | 


every source possible—from our training 
centers, from depots, from modification 
centers—to do the trick.” 

Gen. Arnold spoke at the opening of a 
war games demonstration in connection 
with a drive to recruit 9,000 new workers 
for the Boeing Aircraft Co., whose Flying 
Fortresses he termed “the outstanding 
heavy bombers of the war—praised by 
our allies and damned to hell by our 
enemies.” 
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A BLUEPRINT COMES TO LIFE 
To help speed plane produclon— 


Whiting Collateral Engineering Service engi- produced. Typical result of Whiting Service is 
neers, with their background and experience in this long line of engine stands facilitating produc- 
materials handling, collaborate with engineers of tion in a Republic Aviation Corporation plant. 
the aviation industry in the development of spe- Whiting’s Collateral Engineering Service 
cialized equipment. From this collabora- works in cooperation with both operator 


tion comes the blueprint of a solution... \ and manufacturer in solving the various 
inventions . . . developments. . . refine- problems of aircraft handling, loading, 
ments ... and a new and better tool is —\ and maintenance. 


WaltTIa) 


RPORATIGON 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIl. 
Western Office: 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C. 
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. 4 sp One of a Series of original Esso Laboratories research de- 
Petroleum Research and War in the Air « Velopments that help give U.S. planes an edge in the air. 





F you've ever seen a ball from the motor bearing in 
| a Pioneer drift meter, you’ve got darned good eyes. 
It’s just above gnat-size, yet it has one of the most 
important jobs in a war plane. 

As in other motors of the famous Bendix “invisible 
crew” of auxiliary aircraft equipment, it must work in- 
stantly, with utmost precision and reliability, in tem- 
peratures from 65° below zero to 125° F. above, and 
be at full speed in a very few moments at any tempera- 
ture in between! Bendix’s larger ball-bearing dyna- 
motors and Scintilla magnetos need a grease that will 
lubricate them properly at temperatures up to 300° F. 
. Providing the right sort of elbow grease to do both 
of these jobs takes some providing, but thanks to air- 
minded research of Esso Laboratories, Bendix has the 
lubricant. 

It’s Andok C—an Esso grease designed originally for 
high-temperature flameproof electric motors—and its 
melting point of 500° F. exceeds even Bendix’s tough 
requirements. Actual tests proved AndokC, even at tem- 
peratures as low as minus 65° F., allowed free turning! 





Andok C didn’t just happen. It came because Essu 
research has always worked hand-in-hand with avia- 
tion’s own engineers...and has played a big part in 


helping those engineers make America the greatest air 


}- 


power in the world! 


*ARMY AIR FORCES SPECIFICATION 3560-E 
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U. S. Needs Air Secretary 


In Cabinet, 


Says Loening 


ITH a prediction that air transport after the war will reach such effi- 
ciency in operation that its rates will compete with those of the rail- 
roads, and will “create” a vast new volume of cargo and express business, 
Grover Loening, air cargo expert and aircraft consultant to the War Pro- 
duction Board, in a recent address called for the creation of a Civil 
Aeronautics Department in the Federal government with a Secretary for 


Air. 

Coupling his proposal for such a de- 
partment with an analysis of cost factors 
and possible future growth of the air 
industry, Loening 


also sharply 
warned the in- 
dustry that it 


must prepare to 
meet a real short- 
of aviation 


age 
fuel, and that 
monopolistic re- 
strictions in the 
international 
transport field 
will retard the 





scale of American 
aviation develop- 
ment. 

In his address, delivered before the 
Traffic Club of New York, Loening de- 
clared that we should have had a Civil 
Aeronautics Department—with a Secre- 
tary for Air—long ago. Although assert- 
ing that the time is now ripe for it, he 
was not optimistic that such a department 
could be created immediately. 

“Air transport, ariplane usage, air 
problems, permeate the whole fabric of 
personal, business and international life 
of this country, and all this will need 
a sound centralized governmental organi- 
zation,” he said. “Air matters are certainly 
as great a separate part of American life 
as is agriculture or as is the operation of 
the Post Office. And what better time 
could there be to make this change in 
our government than right now? 

“The war has temporarily stalled civil 
aeronautics and gives us the breathing 
spell to reorganize and get ready for after 


Loening 





Evolution 


In suggesting the establishment of 
a Civil Aeronautics Department in 
the Federal government, Grover 
Loening, aircraft consultant, termed 
it the A—B—C—D progress of civil 
aeronautics organization. 

“A was the first stage in the years 
gone by when it was the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority—the CAA. 

“B is when it became the Civil 
Aeronautics Board—the CAB— 
which is now currently conscien- 
tiously at work under great difficul- 
ties and short-handed. 

“C is presently what the Lea Bill 
is going to make it—the Civil Aero- 
nautics Commission—the CAC. 

“D is, of course, what this organ- 
ization ought to be, finally once and 
for all, to dignify its already great 
size and great promise and great 
problems—the Civil Aeronautics 
Department—the CAD.” 
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the war. The few people involved in 
studying such a department, creating it, 
organizing it, and getting a Department 
of the Air founded, would not seriously 
detract from the war effort, and as a 
matter of fact, such a move would really 
help it.” 

He pointed out that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board now is striving to handle 
scores of applications for over 500,000 
miles of new air routes and that while 
air interests may be accused of being 
over-optimistic, “we have here the in- 
dication of how very large the American 
public is going to insist that air transport 
become. The very size means a needed 
change in organization is indicated.” 

Discussing air cargo’s future from a 
statistical basis, Loening pointed out that 
the railroads are carrying 600,000,000,000 
ton miles of cargo a year, including about 
2,000,000,000 ton miles of railroad express 
—some 15,000 times as much as the air- 
lines were carrying last year. This does 
not include the vast quantities carried 
by the Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service. Generaliz- 
ing, he said that after the war air opera- 
tions and all air transport resources of 
the United States will have a capacity to 
move about 1% of the total railroad cargo 
movement. He said in part: 

“Those loads that can more easily be 
carried by sir will be found among the 
18,000,000 tons of less-than-carload-lot 
movements of perishables by railroad 
freight. To that we can add a definite 
percentage of the 336,000,000 tons of 
manufactured and miscellaneous items. 

“In the perishables we save refrigeration 
and deliver to the market a big ripe 
tomato or strawberry picked that morning 
and uninjured by vibration. In the case 
of manufactured items, we relieve the 
dealer of having to carry a large in- 
ventory in order to make prompt delivery 
to his customers. 

“We must add to these items the 
smaller item of railroad express, because 
air is inevitably going to carry a large 
proportion of this, amounting now to 
some 2,000,000,000 ton miles a year. Money 
talks and right now we have aircraft 
flying that can meet railroad express 
charges on their own home ground at 
10 to 15 cents a ton mile and give a de- 
livery four or five times as fast.” 

While foreseeing postwar deflation of 
aircraft manufacture to about one-tenth 
of its present size, Loening said: 

“When giving effect to the requirements 
of private aviation which, in a few years, 
will be around 100,000 planes, and to the 
new field of the helicopter, and the re- 
quirements of the military in a peacetime 
era. . . . the industry at its present huge 
size could readily deliver 15,000 large 
transports a year of presently known 
types. These could carry an easy average 





Aerial Trolleys 


Airplane service between some 
major cities to be “caught” as one 
would catch a street car, was pre- 
dicted for the postwar era in a re- 
cent discussion by Grover Loening, 
consultant on aircraft for the War 
Production Board. 

“It looks very much’ as if an air- 
line from New York to Washington, 
for example, would in a short few 
years after the war, be operated in 
a totally different manner—not at 
all on fixed schedules, but exactly 
as trolley cars used to be,” he said. 
“You will go to the airport to get 
a ride and merely take the next 
plane leaving on five or 10-minute 
headways.” 

“This sort of thing is what causes 
such a vast increase in traffic— 
traffic that is not ‘stolen’ from any 
other field. It is a totally new and 
additional kind of traffic, that were 
it not for this quick service, 
wouldn’t go to Washington at all.” 











of five tons at about 200 miles an hour 
and be operated 3,000 hours a year. Each 
plane, therefore, could contribute an 
average of 3,000,000 ton miles a year. 
And 15,000 of them would give 45,000,000,- 
000 ton miles a year capacity. 

“Some of this capacity will be used 
by passenger traffic. This of course is a 
yearly production, and kept up for a few 
years, would mean that on a basis of 
somewhere around 30% replacement 
(which is very high) such a production 
would correspond to a fleet of somewhere 
around 50,000 transport planes, which 
could carry 150,000,000,000 ton miles a 
year, or one-quarter of the total of rail- 
road freight traffic. 


“This should have deducted from it, 
however, two or three other uses for 
transport aircraft, principally their use 


for domestic passenger travel, transatlan- 
tic passenger travel and an important 
item of foreign sales. But even if we 
were to carry a passenger traffic equal 
to all the present Pullman traffic, and 
80% of all the old transatlantic passenger 
traffic, we would need considerably less 
than 5% of this total for passengers.” 

Loening concluded that a large portion 
of the business “according to the course 
that history shows such transport move- 
ment takes, will be entirely new business 
and might not be taken away from the 
railroads at all.” 

Warning of a “serious headache” which 
looms in the aircraft field from a short- 
age of aviation gasoline, Loening said: 

“The figures cannot be given because 
they are information of value from a war 
standpoint, but let us not forget that 
operating such thousands of transport air- 
craft will use a mighty large amount of 
gasoline, possibly beyond our present ca- 
pacity. Certainly everything will have to 
be done in the air transport industry to 
aim towards the use of cheaper and more 
readily available grades of gasoline— 
otherwise, all the fond dreams of air 
transport on a huge scale may vanish 
because of the scarcity of the fuel that it 
would need. A realistic estimate of this 
must temper overoptimistic predictions. 

“Present airplane fuel consuming effi- 
ciency is still at a very bad state, where 
it takes a ton of gas to fly a ton of cargo 


(Turn to page 35) 
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Wichita Takes Realistic View of ‘Tomorrow 


City’s Manufacturers Confident 
Postwar Markets Will Open 


A COMBINATION of realistic planning and optimism for a thriving post- 
war airplane industry with solid and continuing demands from a 
vast field of private buyers marks the outlook of manufacturers in the mid- 


west aircraft capital at Wichita, Kan. 


Reactions to three major questions as to 
the peacetime future of the aircraft in- 
dustry, the probable size of markets after 
military contracts cease, and the time lag 
between military and peacetime produc- 
tion, put the Wichita manufacturers defin- 
itely on the side of strong optimism, 
backed up by tangible evidence of wide 
public interest in their postwar planes. 

In a series of interviews by American 
Aviation with officials of Cessna Aircraft 
Co., Culver Aircraft Corp., Beech Aircraft 
Corp., and Boeing Airplane Company’s 
Wichita Division, the unique concentration 
of plane plants in this mid-west spot gave 
every indication of feeling sure of a per- 
manent place in future aircraft production 
—with markets sufficient to keep them as 
going concerns after the government has 
ceased to be the principal buyer. 

This is especially true in the lightplane 
and personal plane field, in which the 
Wichita group have done an outstanding 
job of development, and in which a large 
volume of advance orders and’ inquiries 
regarding postwar planes is interpreted 
as the dawning of an era of planes for 
“the man in the street.” 


Make Suggestions 


These manufacturers are keenly aware, 
too, of developments they feel must come 
in fitting the air age to the general public. 
To implement widest possible use of per- 
sonal planes, they advance such sugges- 
tions as simplification of CAB regulations 
on issuing of pilots’ license, bringing in- 
surance to the point where it can be car- 
ried by “the masses”, and putting financ- 
ing on a basis comparable to the auto- 
mobile field. 

Among the highlights spelling optimism 
in Wichita’s light-plane factories are: 

1. Deposits of more than $1,000,000 in 
war bonds already made by 1,000 families 
with Cessna for priority on Cessna’s 
“Family Car of the Air’, which has been 
advertised in a few leading magazines 
since April, 1942. 

2. An average of 100 letters daily coming 
into Culver’s office with inquiries about 
Culver’s “Victory” model—still a secret 
on blueprint but proposed as a fast light- 
plane for cross-country personal flying. 

3. Calls daily to Beech from pre-war 
Beech customers to discuss what Beech- 
craft will offer after the war, and to ask 
for priority on new versions of Beech’s 
two commercial models which had been 
brought out before the war. 

Cessna and Culver are thinking in terms 
of the lightplane field altogether. Whether 
Beech will branch into any other field 
than manufacture of the twin-engine 
monoplane and single-engine biplane it 
produced before the war remains a ques- 
tion. However, postwar manufacture will 
incorporate the newest developments of 
Beechcraft engineers. 
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Don Flower, sales manager of Cessna, 
and T. Bowring Woodbury, general man- 
ager of Culver, outlining plans for their 
low cost planes, foresee a reasonably quick 
switch from military to peacetime pro- 
duction with only a few months required 
for engineering and retooling. 

Believing that the size of the personal 
plane market will depend upon the degree 
of safety, Flower declared that “anyone 
fit to drive a car may pilot Cessna’s Family 
Car of the Air.” He asserted that with 
controls similar to those of an auto, in- 
struction for piloting will be a matter 
“of 15 minutes or so”. Designed to sell 
at around $2,000, it will use high grade 
automobile gasoline, will hold two to four 
people, average 120 miles an hour and can 
fly from 500 to 600 miles a day. Safety 
will be the big sales point. 

Culver’s “Victory” model, according to 
Woodbury, will probably sell in the range 
from $1,500 to $1,800, will use low octane 
aviation gasoline and cost three-fourths 
cent per mile to operate. Probably a 
coupe at first, plans call for four or five 
passenger models later. As a _ cross- 
country plane, it will have a market in 
the great expanses of this and other coun- 
tries where long travel jumps are re- 


Aero School Officials | 














Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr. (left), 
former War Training Service regional 
superintendent in the southeastern 
states, has joined Hawthorne School 
of Aeronautics, Orangeburg, S. C.., 
as advisor and head of the school’s 


development division. He is shown 
with Beverly E. Howard, Hawthorne 
president. 





quired, he believes. Culver had a marke 
in South America previously, and look 
to that continent as having a great futur 
for aviation. 

Inability to obtain allocation of experi. 
mental materials has kept the postwa 
planes in the planning stage, but both 
Culver and Cessna are convinced tha 
safety of operation for the average persop 
is actually here. Both believe that presen; 
license requirements are too cumbersome 
and should be simplified in keeping with 
safety improvements. 

Both Flower and Woodbury predic 
eventual creation of a gigantic skyway; 
marker system—an air map marked at in- 
tervals of 10 miles—which would cost mil- 
lhons to establish but would be cheaper 
than the nations investment in highway; 
and rails. 

Both factories also foresee use of the 
many present military runways with 
enough added at the 10-mile intervals tp 
be the answer to safety traffic and the 
air traveler will never be more than a 
few minutes away from a small, but 
adequate landing strip. Cessna sees re 
fueling done by present gasoline stations 
on the towns’ edges, who will refuel planes 
as well as cars. 

What will be for these 
planes? 

Cessna believes only about one-fourth 
of the pilots returning after the war wil 
be a market for the small plane. Cessna 
will build for the man in the street 
officials said. 


Pilots Will Buy 


On the other hand, Woodbury believes 
immediate postwar market for the Culver 
Victory Model will be pilots, and ulti- 


the market 


mate market will be the man in the 
streets. 
Both factories look for mass _ pre- 


duction (not of the Ford variety, in com- 
parison, at first.) Culver hopes, however 
to be able to produce 200 planes a month 
with a time lag between war and peace 
of only Saturday to Monday, given some 
eight months for engineers’ work. 

Financing plans, both factories believe, 
will be those similar to financing the auto 
today, probably done by banks. 

Both look to public demand and ap- 
proval for the lightplane, and foresee 2 
revolutionized business world as the chief 
result with new cities’ growth, and re 
distribution of population. 

Employment at the Culver plant, not 
greatly increased by war demands, and 
with overhead, wages and salaries rela- 
tively low, will remain as it is, and there 
will be no retrenchment, Woodbury be- 
lieves. Employes are promised a future 
after the war with Culver. Subcontractom 
will have to live with the industry very 
closely, 100% under the aircraft plant’ 
roof, to continue sub-contracting after 
war, Woodbury believes. 

Woodbury believes it the responsibility | 
of the aviation industry and a “trade rf 
sociation job” to see that conditions. t 
make the sale of the family planes at} 
favorable. To pave the way for a defin-| 
ite program, Woodbury suggested: 

1, Insurance companies should be ap-| 
proached with a proposition that rates be} 
lowered to a point where every private} 

(Turn to page 37) 
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Affection 


\s you read story after story about Boeing 
* one thing is apt to 
and that 


Flying Fortresses, 
impress you above all else . . . 
is the deep-rooted affection which For- 
tress crews have for the sturdy ships 
which bring them back to their bases, 
time and again, from fierce battles with 
the enemy forces. 

Consider the case of the Fortress 
which fought off half a hundred Nazis 
for twenty minutes and then limped 
home with her left wing severely dam 
iged, her inboard engine dead, and more 
than 2000 bullet holes in her tough hide. 


\t the height of the action the skipper 


told his crew they could jump. “Sorry, 
sir,” they called back over the inter- 
phone, “we're too busy shooting down 
Focke-Wulfs.” 

Or this, by another pilot: “We were 
traveling between 400 and 450 miles 
an hour. According to the slide rules, 
there was no chance of our pulling out 
of the dive. But we were goners if we 
didn’t try. There were tearing noises; 
the bombs were crashing through the 
bottom. Then the Fortress came up level, 
and the wings were still with us! She’s a 
great ship, and you know what I mean 
when I say Great!” 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Back of stories like these, and the 
plane that inspires them, there must be 
designing and engineering and manufac 
turing skills of high degree. The Boeing 
engineering staff numbers over 3000 and 
includes men with experience in mor 
than 25 distinct fhelds . . . structural, 
electrical, hydraulic, acoustical, metallur 
gical and many others. 


Boeing products have consistently met 
or exceeded all claims made for them 
True today, it will likewise be true to 
morrow .. . if it's “Built by Boeing” it's 


bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ““FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


STRATOLINER’” ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 













Patterson Favors ‘Chosen Instruments’; 


American Export Asks Competition 


A N EMPHATIC statement by United Air Lines that individual airlines 
should be barred from entering the international transocean field, and 
an equally emphatic assertion by American Export Airlines that regulated 
competition will be necessary, were thrown into the “battle of words” on 
postwar global air policy last fortnight. 


W. A. Patterson, UAL president, said in 
a letter to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that legislation should be passed prohibit- 
ing individual domestic airlines from fly- 
ing foreign routes. He urged avoidance of 
government ownership or participation in 
ownership and suggested that the domes- 
tic airlines’ know-how might best be used 

through one or 

more “chosen in- 
struments.” He 
also mentioned 
_ the possibility of 
participation by 
both airlines and 
steamship com- 
panies in any 

“pooling” arrange- 

ment, 

W. H. Cover- 
dale, president of 
American Export 
Airlines, asserted 

ia that “regulated 
competition, as opposed to monopoly— 
combined with private ownership—and 
with adequate government and public 
support will enable United States aviation 
to secure for America its rightful share 
of the air commerce of the world in the 
postwar period.” 

Answering Patterson’s statement, S. J. 
Solomon, chairman of the Airline Com- 
mittee on United States Air Policy (the 
16 airlines favoring competition), charged 
that the United president’s stand was “as 
amazing as it is inconsistent,” 


One School of Thought: 


Coverdale asserted that one school of 
thought now advocates formation of a 
single, “government-sponsored, monop- 
olistic international airline, in which all 
American flag airlines could, if they 
wished, hold an interest, based on some, 
as yet unannounced, formula. American 
Export Airlines does not support this 
plan. 

“The ‘other school of thought opposes 
the placing of all of the development of 
our international air transportation in the 
hands of a single American company—a 
chosen instrument—or a monopoly. This 
school believes in regulated competition 
consistent with the policies and standards 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
American Export Airlines supports this 
plan. Furthermore, we do not believe 
that the alternative to monopoly would 
‘be unbridled competition. Far from it, A 
definite government policy, firmly and 
impartially administered, can give the 
country the proper type of well-regulated 
competition—in the foreign as well as in 
the domestic field. 

“We are, and always have been, unal- 
terably opposed to the thesis of monopoly. 
We believe that the fostering of monopoly 
would almost certainly result in Govern- 
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Patterson 


ment ownership. We do not believe that 
the old world practice of fostering a Gov- 
ernment airline would result in adequate 
advancement of American aviation. Our 
country is just too big for such a system. 

“Our company and 16 domestic airlines 
on May 18 of this year signed a declara- 
tion of policy against monopoly, and pre- 
sented it to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


"We Support Competition’ 


“We strongly support the thesis of com- 
petition. By competition we mean that 
any American flag airline interested in 
providing air service beyond our borders 
and into foreign countries, should have 
the right to make application to a prop- 
erly constituted Government body, such 
as the Civil Aeronautics Board. We be- 
lieve that open hearings should be held 
by such a body, in accordance with the 
principles of free enterprise. The number 
of companies that would emerge with 
certificates from such hearings would de- 
pend upon the ability of the applicants to 
qualify, and in addition, upon the judg- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the President of the United States, as to 
the number of routes and services re- 
quired in the public interest.” 

United’s recommendation is “that the 
domestic and transocean fields be consid- 
ered separate and distinct, with a realiza- 
tion that one entering the field of the 
other will contribute nothing that will 
strengthen our position as a nation in the 
field of international trade,” Patterson’s 
letter said. “American free enterprise in 
air transportation can accomplish what is 
desirable nationally in that field without 
resort to wasteful subsidy stimulation.” 

He warned, however, that if govern- 
ment policy should allow domestic car- 
riers to enter the international field, “we 
must and will protect the standing and 
prestige of our company.” Therefore, he 
added, the letter is United’s intention to 
file applications for Atlantic and Pacific 
air routes “if and when it becomes the 
policy of the . - Board to permit in- 
dividual domestic airlines to enter the 
international transocean field.” 

International air routes cannot be an- 
alyzed “as we would a domestic situa- 
tion,” Patterson said. “There is foreign 
competition to consider and the form and 
character of that competition must be 
viewed realistically. Each country no 
doubt will reach a solution of its own 
problem in its own way and in accard- 
ance with its own philosophy. To arrive 
at the right answer for the USA it is 
conceivable that our philosophy of busi- 
ness statesmanship may lead to a pro- 
posal that one or more ‘chosen instru- 
ments’ be employed to attain our 
objective—the preservation of U. S. flag 
position in world air trade.” He later as- 
serted that “it may be that both steam- 









UAL, Export Reveal Positions on Air Policy 


ship and airline interests should partici- 
pate” in any “pooling” agreement. 

Pointing to the foreign competition 
which the U. S. will face, Patterson said 
that its status at the present is as fol. 
lows: Government-owned single chosen 
instruments—Great Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany and Russia; govern- 
ment-controlled single chosen instruments 
—Holland and Sweden. 


In an analysis of the European market, 
the letter pointed out that in 1930 (said to 
be typical of the best years between 
World Wars I and II) class “A” water- 
borne passenger traffic between all U. §. 
ports and all of North and South Europe 
was 241,685 westbound and 183,547 east- 
bound. The peak of overseas travel oc- 
curs in August and September with a 
westbound movement averaging approxi- 
mately 1200 passengers daily. The next 
highest months, July and October, show 
traffic at levels approximately one-half of 
the peak period. The remaining eight 
months show an approximate average 
traffic flow of only 400 passengers per day 
in each direction, or only about one-third 
of the traffic during the peak period. “It 
is true we have applied no imagination to 
the growth of that market at this point,” 
the letter said. “The reason is that we 
must first determine how we may pene- 
trate that which we know existed prior to 
the war. To do this should we not com- 
pare our past experience in penetrating 
the domestic field? The penetration of 
domestic air travel into the class ‘A’ do- 
mestic travel market (Pullman plus Air) 
from 1939 to date with a forecast through 
1948 is as follows: 1939, 10%; 1940, 13%; 
1941, 15%; 1942, 19%; 1943, 23%; 1944, 
28%; 1945, 33%; 1946, 39%; 1947, 46% 
and 1948, 54%. 


Studies North Atlantic 


“Let us apply our experience in the do- 
mestic field to the North Atlantic market. 
We will assume that in the single year 
1944 there will be a development in over- 
seas air travel equal in percentage of 
growth to that which it has taken us 15 
years to realize in the U. S. A. domestic 
air carrier field. By 1944 we may assume 
that domestic air travel will be 28% of 
the total class ‘A’ domestic travel market 
(Pullman plus Air) provided the war 
ends during this period and new equip- 
ment is acquired. We are therefore as- 
suming that overseas air travel in that 
year will likewise be 28% of the total 
class ‘A’ water-borne passenger travel. 
a We will go further and apply to 
trans-Atlantic travel a faster rate of 
penetration than we believe will exist 
domestically. Because of greater natural 
barriers to surface transport and time- 
consuming distances transocean penetra- 
tion should go faster. From 1944 through 
1948 we will double the annual rate of 
penetration from 612% as experienced in 
the domestic field to 13% per year in 
considering the North Atlantic market. 
Applying the resulting increased percent- 
ages of penetration to the 1930 North 
Atlantic water-borne class ‘A’ passenger 
traffic market results in the following 
projection of North Atlantic air passen- 
gers for the years 1944 through 1948: 


(Turn to page 58) 
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How LIGHTER Airplane Tires specs 


Carry HEAVIER Loads ver et oe 
waa“ Tie Sit® 





Pp B-17 Boeing fiyleg Fortress —The gross weight of 
the Fortress was 45,470 pounds in 1940. Today, with 
thirteen heavy guns, with bullet-sealing fuel cells carrying a 
long-range gas supply, with 10 tons of bomb load, the B-17 
weighs approximately 65,000 pounds. But even with this added 
load, landing at higher speeds, the original 19.00 x 23 tire size 
was increased only slightly. “U.S.” tire engineers first built rayon 
cord tires as gross weight increased. Then came U.S. Royals with 
Nylon bodies delivering 64% more strength than rayon tires. 
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P-40 Curtiss Warhawk— Armed at first with but two es 
machine guns firing through the propeller, today’s P-40 

carries six heavy guns, a thousand-pound bomb load, and much 
greater armor. Bullet-sealing fuel cells, heavier, more powerful 
engines and superchargers, along with other new equipment, 
raised the 1940 weight of 6789 pounds to 9000 pounds today. 
Again, lighter U. S. Royal Rayon Cord tires carry this 
increased load at higher landing speeds without even a fraction 
of an inch being added to the tire size. 








ou B-24 Consolidated Liberator—In 1940, the B-24 
weighed 41,000 pounds. Today, it weighs 65,000 pounds, 
increased over 50%. From six machine guns to over a dozen 
in four power turrets, with bullet-sealing fuel cells, with in- 
creased armor protection and ten tons of bombs, the original 
tire size still had to do the job. Lighter, U. S. Royal Rayon 
Cords replaced heavier, bulkier cotton. And today, more 
“muscle” to carry the thirty-ton load is built into the new 
Nylon tires supplied by “U.S.” to the Army Air Forces. 





P-39 Bell Airacobra—When first produced, the Aira- cm 
cobra weighed about 6000 pounds. Today with heavy 
machine guns replacing light, with bullet-sealing fuel cells 
instead of aluminum tanks and greatly increased armor, this 
fighter weighs 7404 pounds. Tires with cotton cord bodies 
would not do the job. “U.S.” tire engineers, who pioneered 
rayon cord tires for airplanes, decreased tire weight, added 
the strength to carry a third more weight—without adding a 
fraction of an inch to the tire size! 





U.S. Royal Airplane Tires and Tubes are engineered for 

today’s loads. They are available in all standard sizes for nose 

wheels, landing wheels and tail wheels in Static Conductor 

Construction. Your nearest “U.S.” Field Airplane Tire Engineer 

will work gladly with you on any tire or tube problem. a ee 
° New York 20, New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Lessons From The War 


From our wartime experience we can say this: When peace 
comes, Americans will enjoy the comfort and convenience 
of many strange new devices which are today devoted to 
military purposes. They will not only extend our span of 
life but also make it pleasanter in many ways. The 4-plant 
facilities of The Weatherhead Company are prepared to help 
you build these peacetime products just as we've helped 
build America’s cars, planes and refrigerators in the past. 
We offer you better designing than ever, much lowered 


production costs and a highly efficient service organization. 


Look Ahead with @ 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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New 24 - Passenger Douglas 
Planned; Smaller than DC-3 


A 24-PASSENGER, twin-engine airplane 
considerably smaller than the DC-3 21- 
passenger type in use today is on the 
drawing boards of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Dr. W. B. Oswald, aerodynamicist for 
Douglas, revealed in his appearance before 
the Local-Feeder-Pickup hearing in 
Washington last week. 

Dr. Oswald disclosed this information 
in answer to a question by Edward 
Warner, vice chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, at the hearing Oct. 7. 
Warner asked whether Dr. Oswald 
planned to furnish the CAB with informa- 
tion on the characteristics of postwar 
planes, and pictures as to what they will 
look like. 

“I take it from the figures, for example, 
that your 24-passenger machine of the 
future will have about half the power of 
the pre-war DC-3 and about half the first 
cost,” Warner commented. 

“That is very closely true,” Dr. Oswald 
replied. “It is a considerably smaller 
plane. All of these are two-engine types 
and are conventional types of aircraft.” 

In a table of comparative hourly direct 
operating cost between pre-war DC-3’s 
and the postwar 24-passenger type, the 
Douglas company revealed that in the 
case of the DC-3 the cost was $62.03 an 
hour against $36.69 for the proposed new 
24-passenger type. 

Dr. Oswald’s testimony regarding the 
new type of plane in the offing was of 
such interest that he was asked to meet 
with certain Board members the following 
day in a closed meeting. It is understood 
he gave them information of a more con- 
fidential nature regarding the technological 
improvements which will make possible 
the construction of the new type plane. 

One of the points which Dr. Oswald 
stressed particularly in his appearance at 
the hearing was the bearing which longer 
runways have on direct operating costs. 

“If operating costs are to be kept at a 
low figure, the length of airfields required 
in the feeder type of operation is going 
to be considerably more than the trend 
in the popular thinking of today,” Dr. 
Oswald said. 

Lost time in making stops for loading 
and unloading planes and the fuel weight 
factor appear to be important consider- 
ations in operating costs on the feeder 
routes. There appears to be a growing 
feeling that only by increasing the length 
of the runways and locating the admin- 
istration building and refueling opera- 
tions near the center of them can this lost 
time be kept down to a minimum. 

One factory representative pointed out 
since the hearing that if runways were 
sufficiently long so that a plane could taxi 
to a standstill in front of the administra- 
tion building, discharge and take on 
passengers while refueling was negotiated, 
and then continue on or turn around for 
an immediate take-off, lost time might 
be reduced to a minimum. To reduce the 
amount of fuel to be carried so that addi- 
tional passenger load might be increased, 
it was suggested that fueling operations 
might be made at every stop during the 
Same length of time that a plane was 
loading and unloading. 
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No Longer Shy 


The aviation industry is evidently 
overcoming its bashfulness toward 
Congress. 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw’s 
suggestion that aviation men 
acquaint Congressmen with their 
business problems, and rid them- 
selves of a long-standing aversion 
toward keeping lawmakers _in- 
formed, was published in the Au- 
gust 1 issue of American Aviation. 

Asked for a progress report last 
week, Hinshaw exclaimed: “The 
aviation industry certainly took that 
suggestion to heart!” 

“Time is getting short,” he added, 
“and those aviation men who have 
not yet taken up the suggestion of 
meeting their Congressmen should 
do so. Congressmen are, really, 
eager for information and do not 
consider information when given to 
them as such, to be in the nature 
of lobbying.” 


(R., Cal.) 











FDR Signs Amendment 
Against Tax Amortization 


President Roosevelt on October 5 signed 
an amendment to War and Navy De- 
partment regulations which indicates vir- 
tual termination of the tax amortization 
privilege. Tax amortization provisions 
were written into the law in 1940, shortly 
after the start of the nation’s rearmament 
program, in order to encourage private 
expansion of facilities for the national de- 
fense effort. This was accomplished by 
insertion in the Internal Revenue Code 
of a new Section 124. The amendment as 
approved by the President follows: 


“The construction, reconstruction, 
erection, installation, or acquisition of 
a facility shall not be deemed necessary 
unless (1) the beginning of the con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, in- 
stallation, or the date of acquisition of 
such facility was prior to October 5, 
1943; or (2) an application for a Neces- 
sity Certificate describing such facility 
was filed before October 5, 1943; or (3) 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, in exceptional cases, has 
determined prior to the beginning of 
such construction, reconstruction erec- 
tion, installation, or the date of such 
acquisition, that there is a shortage 
of facilities for a supply required for 
military or naval uses and that it is 
to the advantage of the Government 
that additional facilities for such sup- 
ply be privately financed.” 


Qualifications for Licensing of 
Navigators to Be Established 


MEETING of chief navigators of con- 

tract and certificated air carriers in 
over-ocean flights will probably be held 
in Chicago soon to explore the possibilities 
of establishing qualifications for licensing 
of navigators. 

Kerry Coughlin, chief navigator of the 
Consairways Division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, has written 
to chief navigators of all over-ocean air 
services suggesting that qualifications be 
established and asking for comments on a 
proposed air navigator certificate require- 
ments. He has received replies from al- 
most all of the companies contacted. Sev- 
eral airlines have their own navigators’ 
organizations. 

Navigators are the only members of 
over-ocean crews not now licensed. Pilots, 
co-pilots and flight engineers are licensed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
while radio operators hold licenses from 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
Up until the war Pan American Airways 
aerial 


was the only airline employing 
navigators until American Export in- 
augurated __ trans-Atlantic flights. At 


present TWA, American, United, Eastern, 
Consairways, and one or two others in 
addition to PAA and American Export, 
employ navigators. 

Purpose of the licensing plan is to es- 
tablish minimum professional standards as 
well as to provide crew recognition to the 
navigators. At the initial meeting the chief 
navigators will discuss the proposed re- 
quirements and when approval is obtained 
it is planned to submit the proposal to the 
CAA for action. 

“An airplane in military and commercial 
flying is of no value except in point to 


point operation,” Coughlin said. “In the 
case of bombardment aircraft, the mission 
is a failure if the target is not found at the 
most opportune time. Commercial opera- 
tions are doomed to failure if the naviga- 
tion problem is not solved accurately with 
the aim of saving time, fuel and maintain- 
ing schedules. 

“With the advent of the present war, 
these problems became acute due to the 
tremendous increase of military operations 
of a tactical nature and delivery of air- 
craft, personnel and cargo over long 
reaches of water or hazardous terrain. 
This situation has been met by the train- 
ing of a large number of air navigators, 
both civil and military. These men have 
in the past two and a half years aided 
greatly in the prosecution of the war. 

“The importance of a navigator aboard 
present day aircraft should not be under- 
estimated. Much of the success or failure 
of the flight depends upon correct calcu- 
lations on the part of the navigator. The 
American air navigator is the only mem- 
ber of the crew who is not licensed 

“If we are going to maintain the high 
standards thus far accomplished in our 
trans-oceanic airline operations, we must 
determine—as Britain already has with 
her first and second class navigators’ li- 
censes—that our navigators be licensed”. 


7th Chinese Class Arrives 
The seventh class of Chinese Air Force 
cadets to be trained in this country has 
arrived at Thunderbird Field, Arizona, 
and is receiving primary flight instruc- 
tion, it was announced last week by 
officials of Southwest Airways, operators 


of the training school. 











WPB’s Wilson Sees 
Aircraft Production 


At 80 Billion in °44. 


“War in a democracy is, and must be, 
a partnership,” Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson told the recent Wash- 
ington conference between War Depart- 
ment officials and 200 executives repre- 
senting industry, press, and labor. 

Total aircraft production for 1944 
should be about 80 billion dollars com- 
pared with 63 billion for 1943, Charles 
E. Wilson, Executive Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board, predicted. 
Furthermore, he asserted that the rate of 
production for the fourth quarter of 1943 
would be nearly 75 billion dollars. 

“We have a tough job not just to in- 
crease volume but to get the new im- 
proved models which are needed,” he 
said. “We will always have to be making 
changes. During 1944 the total volume 
of production will be relatively stable, 
but there will be big changes in various 
program items.” 

For the first time, Wilson said, industry 
is in sight of the overall peak of produc- 
tion, but its characteristics must shift 
from initial capital equipment to mainte- 
nance, operations, and similar supplies as 
well as from obsolescent models. He con- 
tended that the goals were within reach 
but warned that production shifts neces- 
sary to obtain them can hardly be pain- 
less. 

James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office 
of War Mobilization, told the conferees 
that he believed each government depart- 
ment should appoint a competent official 
to study reconversion to peacetime 
economy. 

“Because we are a peaceful people, we 
were unprepared for war, but because we 
are peaceful people we must not be 
further unprepared for peace,” he said. 

There is a closer cooperation between 
the war agencies of the government now 
than at any time during the past year, 
he said in reply to a question from an 
industrialist. Through the 4-man Army- 
Navy production survey committee, he 
pointed out, there will be a continual 
stream of requirements which should re- 
sult in the diversion of manpower and 
materials from every non-essential pro- 
gram. Commenting upon postwar pro- 
posals, Byrnes said if industry leaders 
and government officials devote too much 
thought to postwar planning it may delay 
the peace. Nevertheless, he suggested 
that government agencies appoint com- 
petent officials to study postwar. 

Joseph M. Dodge, Chairman of the 
War Department Price Adjustment Board, 
appearing before the Conference insisted 
that complaints against the Army’s re- 
negotiation policies usually have not been 
supported by facts. The War Department 
has no intention of expanding war con- 
tract renegotiation beyond the necessity 
of war procurement, he declared. 

“It is quite possible that our war pro- 
duction expenditures will substantially 
decline before all hostilities cease,” he 
said. “Ultimately terminations will tend 
to replace procurement and real compet- 
itive pricing conditions on government 
business will become effected as the re- 
quirements for war products decline in 
importance. When that time comes, but 
not before, we should eliminate renegoti- 
ation.” 
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Japs Have New Fighter 

Japan has a new fighter plane “that can 
outdive the P-38, but cannot outclimb it,” 
it has been reported by Allied pilots who 
have been in combat with the plane. The 
new fighter so far has been seen only 
within 300 miles of the enemy base at 
Wewak. Members of the “Headhunters” 
unit of P-38 pilots, who have been making 
a study of it during combat, say it is 
about the same size as the Zero, and is 
believed to have a wing spread of 38 feet, 
4 inches, and a length of 28 feet. Its fire 
power comes from one 7.7mm. gun in 
each wing, and two 12.7mm. machine guns 
in the nose. It is equipped with an in- 
line V-type engine, and is harder to down 
than the Zero because of the armor pro- 
tection for the pilot which the Zero does 
not have, the observers reported. 


ATC to Assume Supervision 
of Pilot -Training Program 


The Air Transport Command will take 
over training activities, now being con- 
ducted by the airlines through the Air- 
lines War Training Institute, Nov. 1, it 


was announced at a recent meeting of 
airline and ATC officials in New York 
Col. Harold Harris, head of ATC’s do- 
mestic transportation division, presided 
at the meeting. 

The airlines have trained pilots and 
other personnel for ATC since 1942 
AWTI has supervised the training. ATC 


officials emphasize that the change is to 
be made because Army supervision is 
deemed desirable at this time, and not be- 
cause AWTI supervision is unsatisfactory 
Many AWTI officials are expected to be 
identified with the training program in 
civilian capacities. 








Arctic Air Commerce Data 
Sought in Proposed Study 


Two bills looking toward the postwar 
era of commercial aviation have been in- 
troduced by Rep. Alfred Bulwinkle (D., 
N. C.), chairman of the aviation sub- 
committee of House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

One bill directs the Secretary of State 
and Chairman of the CAB to study and 
report to Congress on the feasibility and 
desirability of setting up an international 
organization for the exploration, owner- 
ship and development of the Arctic re- 
gions, with a view to the promotion of 
air commerce. 

The other bill authorizes a “study” of 
problems of postwar domestic and foreign 
air transport by Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Bulwinkle requested an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for this study and 
authorization to travel to foreign as well 
as domestic points. He reported, how- 
ever, that the Committee contemplated no 
foreign travel. 


Embry Riddleto OpenSchool 
In Sao Paulo, Brazil, Nov. 10 


The Embry Riddle Co.. operators of a 
flying school in Miami, Fla., will open an 
aeronautical technical school in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, November 10, John P. Riddle, 
president of the company, said last week. 
Riddle recently returned from Sao Paulo 
where he supervised the beginning of re- 
modeling work on the school rooms, which 





NWLBApproves Wage 
Incentive Plan for 
Grumman Aircraf{ 


The fashioning of a wage incentive plan 


adapted to the particular needs of any 
company is a major and a complex prob- 
lem which requires the combined base 


efforts of specialists and of top executives 
the National War Labor Board said in 
approving a wage incentive plan for the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 

By the plan, the Grumman Corporation 
is authorized to pay wage increases based 


on increases and output above the pro- 
duction standard in accordance with a 
submitted schedule. Under this, a 2% 
increase in production results in a 1% 
increase in earnings of all those em- 


ployes subject to the plan. However, the 
Board emphasized, the underlying prin- 
ciples involved in the particular proposal 
were virtually untested in actual prac- 
tice. Therefore the company is required 
to furnish the Board with a review of 


results at certain periods—the first being 
January 15, 1944. 
In rendering the decision, Dr. George 


W. Taylor, NWLB public member, stated 
“In view of the widespread current in- 
terest in plant-wide wage _ incentives, 
there is an urgent need carefully to 
analyze the major problems encountered 
in the use of such plans. Approval of 
the Grumman plan without this kind of 
an analysis might lead to wholly un- 
warranted assumptions about its general 
applicability.” He stated that the overall 
wage incentive plan is novel and can only 
be thought of as an experiment to meet 
the exigencies of war. 

Some of the difficulties which 
consideration of an incentive progran 
were listed by the Board as: (1) difficulty 
of establishing a base rate related to the 
total output of all employes under the 
plan; (2) changes in type of orders or 
specifications which might increase 01 
decrease materially the amount of em- 
ploye effort; (3) management contribution 
wherein a decrease of man hours per unit 
or production might be affected by more 
efficient management or equipment; (4 
contribution of individuals or particular 
groups—a difficulty rising from the fact 
that because of better working conditions, 
machines or energy of individuals o1 
small groups, output increases might be 
irregular throughout a plant or even in 
a department. 

The Board emphasized that approval of 
any wage incentive proposal is not abp- 
proval of the technical details of the 
plan. A full responsibility for such must 
be assumed by those who develop a wage 
incentive program. The sole function of 
the Board is devoted to an analysis 
of the relation of any proposed plan to 
the economic stabilization program, par- 
ticularly to make sure that it does not 
contain hidden wage increases, the opin- 
ion concluded. 


arose in 


are to be situated in the immigration 
buildings there. He said a three-year con- 
tract had been signed with the Brazilian 
Air Ministry following a visit to the Em- 
bry Riddle school by Dr. Joaquem Pedro 
Salgado Filho, minister of aeronautics for 
Brazil. A corps of Portuguese-speaking 
instructors has been hired to teach at the 
school. 
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AT IEGUCIGALPA YOU CAN SEE... 


OUT OF JUNGLES, swamps, dust 
and dangers—on coral islands and 










in sub-arctic wilderness—Pan 
American has created 
modern airports the 

world around 







THIS IS THE WAY the Toncontin Airport 

at Tegucigalpa looks today — modern and ies 
completely equipped. The Honduran Govern- - 
ment and Pan American Airways joined forces to 
create what is now another “ste ‘pping stone” to Victory. 


THE'GOOD NEIGHBOR Poticy’IN ACTION. / 





HEN, before the war, German airlines Today, Pan American has an operating con- 
went into South America, they were not — tract with the Honduran Government . . . has 
interested in benefiting Latin America...They moved its facilities to Tegucigalpa and now car- 
were not even interested in soundly based com- __ ries international mail and express to and from 
mercial routes. They wanted strategic routes the Toncontin Airport. 
that would one day help them to dominate our Right now, at Tegucigalpa, you can see the 
Good Neighbors—and also the Panama Canal. “Good Neighbor Policy” in action to the benefit 
From the very beginning of its operations over _ of all concerned. Pan American has made a lot 
15 years ago, Pan American Airways has pro- of friends for the United States in building its 
ceeded on a completely different basis—a basis — world-wide Clipper routes... . Friends in 
of mutual trust with the Governments concerned. Europe, in Africa, in the Orient and in Austral- 
In Honduras, for example, Pan American’s first asia as well as throughout Latin America. 
airport was built at San Lorenzo entirely out of Wauhout cxanaccation. it can be said that the 
the company’s own funds. a aa , : Ae 
? existence of routes pioneered by Pan American 
Seeing the value of commercial air service, the _ has increased this country’s prestige abroad and 
Honduran Government began to improve anew _ fas saved the United Nations’ aerial war trans- 
site for larger planes—the Toncontin Airport at port many months—maybe even years. 
Tegucigalpa .. . Pan American placed an engi- ; ; ; 


neer at the disposal of the Government to give 

expert advice on construction. Wenge wee the Wel. 
maple PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWATS 
WITH WAR BONDS 





Surface Carriers May Yet 
Make Inroads Into Aviation 
Field, Say 2 Congressmen 


Two members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee indi- 
cated to American Aviation last fortnight 
that the battle to keen surface carriers 
out of the aviation field is not over. 

The two, Rep. Lyle Boren (D. Okla.) 
and Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R. Calif.), both 
support the policy of barring surface car- 
riers from the airline field. 

Boren remarked that the bill would have 
been taken to the House floor “long ago”, 
except for controversy over its attitude 
toward surface carriers. The Committee, 
he estimated, is “almost equally” divided 
on the issue with “only a slight majority” 
favoring the policy of leaving the air to 
the airlines. 

“I hope that that battle—over whether 
surface carriers should be permitted to 
enter the air field—has been settled, and 
that it will not be carried out of Com- 
mittee onto the floor of the House,” said 
Hinshaw. “If it is, it would demonstrate 
my contention at the time a _ separate 
standing committee for commercial avia- 
tion was under consideration in the House, 
that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is, in part, dominated by think- 
ing along surface carrier lines—a con- 
siderable part.” 

Pointing out that airlines have assets 
amounting to around $57,000,000 and rail- 
roads, alone, assets amounting to around 
$23,000,000,000, Hinshaw declared that at 
the present time it would only be a 
“drop in the bucket” for surface carrier 
interests to buy the whole aviation in- 
dustry and thus ward off competition. 

“I strongly believe «that the aviation 
companies who pioneered in the business 
should be allowed, at least, to firmly es- 
tablish themselves before surface carriers 
are permitted to enter the air field,” he 
said. 


New AAF Installation 


The War Department recently 
nounced an award of contract to Morri- 
son-Knudsen Co., Inc., and Ford J. Twaits 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., for construction 
at an Army Air Forces installation in 
Jefferson County, Oregon, to cost over 
$1,000,000. The work will be supervised 
by the Portland, Oregon District Office 
of the Corps of Engineers. 


an- 


Admiral King Says Navy’s 
Strategy, Tactics Revolve 
Around Use of Airplanes 


The U. S. Navy’s strategy and tactics 
revolve around the use of aircraft, Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, commander in chief 
of the fleet and chief of naval operations, 
declared in an address before the recent 
national convention of the American 
Legion in Omaha, Neb. It was one of 
the most direct statements of the kind 
relative to the importance of naval avia- 
tion yet made by the naval command. 

“The Navy’s strategy and tactics have 
always revolved around those weapon- 
bearers which can hit the farthest and 
the hardest,” Admiral King said. “In this 
present war those bearers are aircraft. 
This is thoroughly understood by all Naval 
officers.” 

Admiral King drew a picture of Naval 
aviation “fully integrated into the fleet 
as it has been from at least 1925 onward.” 
He said that for 18 years all Naval officers 
“have been habituated both in precept 
and in practice to being shipmates with 
aircraft.” 

The admiral pointed out that a Naval 
Air Service was first organized in 1913 
by a board appointed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as acting secretary of the navy. 
In 1921 the Bureau of Aeronautics was 
created by act of Congress and was headed 
for 12 years by Admiral W. A. Moffett. 








Pratt & Whitney Wasps—Old and New 








The first Wasp aircraft engine, built in 1925, is pictured (left) beside the 


100,000th at the plant of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. Wasp No. | developed 410 hp; No. 100,000, 


a "double Wasp," develops 2,000 hp. 
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Additional Funds 


Asked for Aviation 


The President has asked Congress for 
additional appropriations of $3,081,000 for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, $17, 
546,700 for National Advisory Committe 
for Aeronautics, $1,950,000 for aviation fa. 
cilities for the Weather Bureau, $22,779 
for domestic air mail service, and $280,009 
for domestic air mail indemnities. 

The supplemental CAA appropriation 
is required because of “accelerated des 
mands on the agency for services ang 
facilities to accommodate the rapidly ing 
creasing air traffic in the U. S. and itg 
Territories in the prosecution of the war” 
the President stated. The $3,081,000 sup. 
plemental is allocated as follows: 
Establishment of Air Naviga- 

tion Facilities 
Maintenance and Operation of 

Air Navigation Facilities 
Technical Development 
Enforcement of Safety Regu- 

lations 

NACA supplemental estimates 
made necessary by acceleration of the 
scientific research work and the tech- 
nical investigations of the Committee to 
meet the urgent demands of the military 
establishments,” the President reported. 
Following is the breakdown for the $17,- 
546,700 asked for the Committee: 
Salaries and Expenses $2,557,400 
Construction and Equipment, 

Langley Field, Va. 

Construction and Equipment, 

Ames Aeronautical Labora- 

tory, Moffet Field, Calif. ...... 2,249,100 
Construction and equipment, 

Aircraft Engine Research 

Laboratory, Cleveland, O. .... 3,936,000 

“Further increases in aviation weather 
services made necessary by the expand- 
ing volume of air traffic” account for the 
supplemental requested for the Weather 
Bureau, the President said. 

The $22,779 asked for domestic air- 
mail service will be used to make retro- 
active adjustment in payments for air- 
mail transported over Route 49. An in- 
crease in rates for this route, operated by 
All American Aviation, was authorized by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board June 239, 
1943, and made effective from April 10, 
1942, 

On requesting $280,000 additional for 
domestic airmail indemnities, the Presi- 
dent reported: “This estimate of appro- 
priation is required to meet the unex- 
pected increase in the volume and amount 
of claims which have developed as a re- 
sult of unanticipated losses of registered, 
insured, and collect-on-delivery mail, and 
the increase in the value of enclosures of 
individual parcels, lost or damaged, for 
which claims have been received. 


New Training Units Set Up 


Maj. Gen. T. J. Hanley, Jr., commanding 
the Army Air Forces Eastern Training 
Command, has announced the activation 
of 23 new units for the training of flight 
instructors. These units, designated AAF 
War Service Training Detachments, are 
under the jurisdiction of the Eastern Fly- 
ing Training Command with headquarters 
at Maxwell Field, Ala. They will provide 
instructors for civil contract schools. 
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*Clinie’ at Oklahoma City 
Expected to Study Major 
Domestic Aviation Puzzles 


The “national clinic on domestic avia- 
tion planning” scheduled by the National 
Aeronautic Association at Oklahoma City 
Nov. 11 to 13 is beginning to shape up 
as a significant event which may bring 
together some of the best current thought 
on the future problems of the industry. 

The state of Oklahoma will be the 
official host and meetings will be held in 
the state assembly chamber in the Capi- 
tol. NAA spokesmen describe the meeting 
as “neither a convention nor a forum” 
but a clinic for examination of specific 
problems. 

L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, will open the pro- 
gram with an address on “The Domestic 
Air Pattern for Tomorrow,” following 
which discussion will be led by C. Bedell 
Monro, president of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines. 

William A. M. Burden, special aviation 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
will present “The Pattern and Policy for 
Aviation Facilities of Tomorrow,” with 
O. M. Mosier, vice president of American 
Airlines as floor discussion leader. 

Remainder of the program has not been 
completed, but subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion include: “The Place of the Mu- 
nicipality in the Air Pattern,” “Analysis 
of Air Travel Expectancy,” “Analysis of 


tation,” “Personal Aircraft,” “The Fixed 
Base Operator,” “The Aviation Trade 
School,” “The Academic Program for the 
Air Age,” “The Place of Aviation in 
Higher Education,” and “The Helicopter.” 
NAA headquarters said requests for a 
place in the clinic have been coming in 
from every component of the industry, 
end the coordination of all aviation or- 
ganizations has been assured. The con- 
ference will be confined strictly to the 
problems of domestic air development. 


Postwar Air Trade, Travel 
Meeting Planned for Oct. 20 


A panel discussion on Postwar Air 
Trade and Travel will be held in New 
Orleans Oct. 20 under the auspices of the 
American Association of Port Authorities 
The meeting will be held in Hotel Roose- 
velt there, with G. H. Pouder of Balti- 
more aS chairman. Other participants in- 
clude: 

Charles B. Donaldson, Director of Air- 
ports, CAA, for technical aspects; Stuart 
G. Tipton, Assistant General Counsel, 
CAB, for economic aspects; Carleton Put- 





nam, president, Chicago and Southern 
Airlines, with Richard S. Maurer, As- 
sistant General Counsel, Chicago and 


Southern Airlines, as alternate; and John 
C. Cooper, vice president, Pan American 
Airways System. In addition, there may 
be a Canadian government representative 

The general discussion probably will 
center around integration of aviation into 
programs and policies of state or city Port 
Authorities, overseas routes in existence 








Air Cargo Expectancy,” “The Primary and applied for and government policy 
Transportation,” “Long Range Transpor- and _ legislation. 
A Century of Aviation Experience | 
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A total of 116 man-years of aviation experience is represented in the above 
photo. The supervisory personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration's sixth 
regional office at Santa Monica, Calif., includes, left to right—{standing) James 
E. Read, superintendent of safety regulations, 26 years; Art Johnson, superin- 
tendent of airways, 23 years; A. Harold Bromley, superintendent of war training, 
22 years; George Hammond, administrative officer, 16 years; (seated) R. W. F. 
Schmidt, superintendent of airports, 14 years; and H. Arthur Hook, regional 
manager, |5 years. 














Wright Field Engineers 
List Major Improvements 
In Fire Power Since ’18 


The Armament Laboratory, Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command, Wright Field 
recently listed the following “major im. 
provements” in aircraft offensive and de- 
fensive fire power since the last waz 


1. Development and improvement of the 
high cyclic rate small caliber machine 
guns, the most important of which is the 
50 caliber gun and aircraft cannon 

2. New electric and hydraulically con- 


trolled fire contro] systems, remotely con- 
trolled and locally operated multipk 
machine gun turrets. Fire controlling de- 
vices, such as so-called computing sights 
now responsible for so many enemy air- 
plane casualties. 

3. Practical application of new and un- 
erring bomb sights and allied equipment 

4. The 20 mm, 37 mn, and larger cali- 
ber aircraft cannon. 

5. Bomb racks, shackles, and release 
mechanisms. 

“All of these items were developed and 
perfected by engineers at Wright Field 
with the cooperation of various commer- 
cial manufacturers, and are accredited by 
men from the various combat theatres as 
being equal to, and in many cases far 
superior to anything the enemy is using,” 
said the laboratory report. 


Aero Sciences Institute 
Schedules Speakers for 
Air Transport Subjects 


Governmental and civilian authorities 
will discuss present and future air trans- 
port problems at a national meeting at 
the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C 
Oct. 26, sponsored by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences of New York. 

Some of the problems to be discussed 
are: domestic air cargo, airport design, 
intercontinent flying, and postwar plan- 
ning. Speakers will include Colonel H 
R. Harris, commanding officer of the do- 
mestic transportation division of the Air 


Transport Command; John C. Leslie, 
manager of the Atlantic division of Pan 
American Airways; William Littlewood, 


vice president in Charge of Engineering, 
American Airlines; Robert Buck, pilot 
captain, Transcontinental and Western 
Air; Grover Loening, consultant on air- 
craft, War Production Board; and C 
Bedell Monro, president, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. 

The meeting will be held in_ two 
separate sessions—one session commenc- 
ine at 2 p.m. with Loening as chairman, 
the other starting at 7 p.m. with J. Parker 
Van Zandt of the Brookings Institution 
as chairman 

A schedule of national meetings for 
1943-1944 was also announced as follows 
Wright Brothers Lecture and Dinner in 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 17; 12th 
annual meeting and “Honors Night” din- 
ner in New York in the latter part of 
January, 1944; an Engine and Accessory 
Production Meeting in Detroit in April, 
and a Design and Postwar Planning Meet- 
ing in Los Angeles in July, followed again 
by the air transport meeting and Wright 
Brothers lecture. 
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‘ BYRNE doors 


...a veteran Detroit Industry 


A score of years ago, when Aviation was 
* still in its fledgling days, Byrne engineers set 

out to build a better hangar door. . . one that 

would banish the curse of the awkward barn- 
* type slide door then in use. 


The BYRNE canopy door was born. It was 
2 destined to become the standard of the modern 
hangar. Today this Detroit product, now of 


many types, is opening and closing swiftly, 
dependably, and economically in hangars and 
plants throughout the Americas. 


Two decades of experience have made Byrne 
engineers the most widely consulted civilian 
authorities on hangar doors. Contemporary and 
post-war planners are invited to discuss their 
door problems with Byrne engineers. 


BYRNE doors 
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* BYRNE DOORS FOR OPENINGS OF EVERY TYPE AND SIZE * 































TACA Deal 


(Continued from page 15) 


started with nothing and built up their 
own organizations, 

The influence and help of Howard 
Hughes—a veteran pilot himself, like 
Yerex and Frye, and a large TWA stock- 
holder,—is also given much of the credit 
for consummating the deal. Hughes has 
been noted for his far-sightedness in in- 
ternational aviation matters. 

Stewart McDonald, a new name in avia- 
tion is active in various businesses and 
had served for several years in different 
government positions. In addition to be- 
ing president and chairman of the board 
of Maryland Casualty Co., he is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, and a director of 
the Baltimore National Bank, Warren 
Pipe & Foundry Corp. and the Savoy 
Plaza Hotel. 

TACA is generally recognized as the 
world’s largest commercial carrier of air 
freight and express. Throughout Central 
America it has done an outstanding job 
of providing transportation for all types 
of passengers and goods in areas where 
ground transportation is almost impos- 
sible. During 1937-41 it transported more 
than three times the total express flown 
by all U. S. domestic airlines. 

Now in its 11th year of operation, 
TACA serves four Central American re- 
publics—Honduras, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica, as well as British 
Honduras and Panama. Flying more than 
2,000,000 revenue miles, TACA carries 
60,000 passengers and 25,000,000 pounds of 
mail, express and freight annually, owns 
36 airplanes, 36 radio stations and has 
large and modern maintenance facilities. 

The TACA svstem has been built up 
without a subsidy. 

Included in the TACA system are 
Transportes Aereos Centroamericanos S. A., 
incorporated in Honduras and conducting 
service between points in Honduras and 
British Honduras; Compania de Trans- 
portes Aereos Centro Americanos de 
Costa Rica, incorporated in Costa Rica 
and operating in Costa Rica and between 
Costa Rica and Panama; Compania Na- 
cional TACA de Nicaragua, incorporated 
in Nicaragua and conducting air trans- 
portation in that country; TACA, Socie- 
dad Anonima §.A., incorporated in El Sal- 
vador and operating between the capitals 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras and 
El Salvador. 

British West Indian Airways was or- 
ganized by Yerex in 1941. It has oper- 
ated from Port of Spain to Tobago, Bar- 
bados and Grenada, and holds temporary 
certificates from CAB for Port of Spain- 
Miami service. 

Aerovias Brasil, which operates im- 
portant routes through the central portion 
of Brazil with a contract operation to 
Miami, was organized by Yerex in 1942. 

Both these latter companies are part of 
the TACA system. 


New Bendix Booklet 


The Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has just published an 
illustrated booklet entitled, “Aircraft In- 
struments,” which includes information 


on the fundamentals of their operation 
and their principal uses. 


Massachusetts Takes First 
Step Toward Construction 
Of Transatlantic Terminal 


The public works department of Mas- 
sachusetts submitted to the Governor’s 
council last fortnight plans for expansion 
of Logan Airport, East Boston, including 
conversion of the mud flats of the East 
Boston-Winthrop area into an extension 
that will enlarge the field from 270 to 
about 1,200 acres. 

The filled-in flats will provide area for 
four runways, three of which will be 
7,000 feet long and suited for takeoffs of 
heavily loaded transatlantic planes. A 
fourth runway will be 5,000 feet long. 

Powell M. Cabot, chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Development and Industrial 
Commission, stated that the blueprint for 
the airport provides for ultimate con- 
struction of dual hard-surfaced runways 
200 feet wide and 10,000, 8,000 and 7,000 
feet in length. 





Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 16) 


North Africa. In fact we are not allowed 
to land a commercial plane at any of 
them even now.” 

Russell added: “We must evolve a policy 
right away to acquire postwar rights to 
these bases. After the war will be too 
late. 

“In other words, we need wide planning 
now for postwar aviation,” interposed 
Brewster. 

Asked whether there was any assurance 
that foreign bases would be available for 
American air operations six months after 
the war, the President answered in- 
directly by saying that there was no as- 
surance now that either he or the ques- 
tioners would be alive six months after 
the war. 

The President’s contention that owner- 
ship of foreign air bases is unimportant 
under a policy of “free air”, however, is 
not expected to forestall Congressional 
moves to acquire guarantees for American 
usage in the postwar. 

Capitol Hill men are questioning: Sup- 
pose a policy of “free air” is not adopted? 
Under any circumstances, should the U. S. 
drift into the postwar with no assurance 
against being left in the lurch, as far as 
foreign landing spots go, after we have 
invested billions in constructing them? 

The issue of foreign bases is still ex- 
pected to be in the foreground in Congress. 
The Truman Committee as a group is 
concerned. Military and Naval-minded 
representatives are interested in the ques- 
tion from the security angle. In addition 
to the five globe-girdlers, scores of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, speaking individu- 
ally, have demanded U. S. commercal and 
military rights. 

A concerted effort for base rights in 
the Pacific area is being made by a sub- 
committee of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, headed by Rep. Magnuson (D., 
Wash.). The Navy, he said, has a tenta- 
tive “blueprint” of permanent air and ship 
bases which it will want to own for 
policing purposes in that area. But the 
Naval Affairs group is as much interested 
in commercial, as military rights to these 
bases, he added, because security in the 
postwar Pacific will be closely bound up 
with commerce. 
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Lea, Bailey 


(Continued from page 16) 


In discussing the President’s remarks 
Bailey significantly dropped a reminder 
that the Senate will approve any and 
all commitments by a two-thirds vote be- 
fore they become effective. 

Lea, on the other hand, commented 
freely on the President’s position, gen- 
erally supported it, but with two quali- 
fications: 

(1) That passage of foreign planes over 
U. S. territory should be regarded as a 
“privilege”, not a “right”—as might be 
interpreted by the term “free air”; 

(2) Non-profitable foreign routes should 
be privately operated, with Government 
subsidization, not government-owned. 

Lea indicated that his policy of “nat- 
ional sovereignty” of airspace is basically 
not in disagreement with the President’s 
plan of “freedom of the air”. He pointed 
out that his opposition to “freedom of the 
air” has arisen to some extent from the 
general manner in which the phrase 
has been used, without specifications. Lea 
is in thorough accord with the principle 
that other countries should be allowed to 
operate over the U. S. “But it should 
be regarded as a ‘privilege’ and not a 
‘right’,” Lea said, suggesting that under 
a policy of “freedom of the air,” foreign 
nations might construe such an allowance 
as a “right” and not as a “privilege” 
granted to them. For this reason, Lea 
said, he hesitates to endorse “freedom of 
the air” until it is specifically defined. 
On the proposition, however, that for- 
eign lines should be given passage over 
U. S. territory, Lea and the President are 
agreed. 

Lea differed with the President’s pro- 
posal that non-profitable foreign routes be 
operated by the Government. He said: 
“T make the suggestion that where we 
have such a foreign line that line 
should be private, that we should give it 
compensation, and under economical man- 
agement allow it to operate on its own 
as an independent enterprise.” 

Bailey commented, in this connection, 
that he had not yet chosen between Gov- 
ernment operation of non-profitable routes 
and private operation with Government 
subsidization. 


Obituaries 
Col. Richard Aldworth 


Col. Richard Aldworth, 49, of the Army 
Air Forces, former manager of the Newark 
(N. J.) Airport, who recruited the “Fly- 
ing Tigers” for service in China, died 
last month in a military hospital in San 
Antonio, Tex., after a long illness. The 
day before his death he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for his services to the 
AAF. In 1937, he received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for landing his dis- 
abled pursuit plane in the surf off of an 





Atlantic beach to avoid hitting women | 


and children. 





Hanyin Cheng 
Flight Lieut. Hanyin Cheng, 29 years 
old, only woman member of the Chinese 
Air Force, died last month in Vancouver, 
B. C., after a brief illness. 
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BREEZE RADIO IGNITION SHIELDING GUARDS 
COMMUNICATIONS AGAINST INTERFERENCE... 


Success in modern warfare on land, on the sea and in the air depends 
largely on interference-free reception and transmission of messages by radio. 
Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, designed for use on hundreds of different 
types of internal combustion engines, insures dependable communications 
by eliminating at the source interference caused by the radiation or absorp- 
tion of high frequency impulses. Used in conjunction with Breeze Fittings, 
this Shielding solves the varied problems of installations ranging from PT 
boats to aircraft. 

Breeze engineers have pioneered and perfected Radio Ignition Shielding 
through many years of research—a background of experience in the field 
which is reflected today in the outstanding performance of Breeze Shielding 
on the battlefronts of the world. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Industry Unites 


(Continued from page 17) 


government, the economy of the country as 
a whole and in particular the maintenance of 
as high a degree of employment as possible 
in the aeronautical industry, including the 
retention of skilled technical staffs, and at 
the same time recognizing the importance 
of maintaining all such of these facilities as 
the aircraft manufacturing industry may 
require on terms satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment and to the members of the industry 
in the fulfillment of any program which it 
may be required to carry out in the period 
following the termination of the war. 
Export 

1. That, through Federal legislation or reg- 
ulation or other action by Congress or ad- 
ministrative agencies of our Government, no 
uneconomic distribution abroad be effected 
of surplus or Lend-Lease aeronautical prod- 
ucts of U. S. manufacture; further that liqul- 
dation of this phase of our war effort be 
accomplished in such manner as to safe- 
guard against anything in the nature of 
“dumping” which through its encroachment 
on the aeronautical manufacturing industry 
would destroy or seriously cripple one of 
our greatest national] assets and its employ- 
ment potentials. 

2. That, in the interest of the normal and 
progressive development of a sustaining vol- 
ume of foreign trade in the peacetime prod- 
ucts of our great aeronautical industry, ex- 
port licensing requirements, by whatever 
agency of the Federal Government admin- 
istered, be abolished or that the regulations 
under the Munitions Control Act be modified 
to a point where they will no longer be a 
trade deterrent. 

3. That, all diplomatic and other represen- 
tatives of our Government stationed abroad 
whose duties encompass functions of an 
economic trade promotional nature be es- 
pecially trained, authorized and instructed 
to lend every possible direct assistance in 
the furtherance of foreign trade in our aero- 
nautical products as has been usual in the 
case of non-aeronautical products; further 
that this assistance be of the same aggres- 
sive nature as that provided in the past and 
to the extent possible currently by foreign 
representatives of other countries which have 
areonautical products to offer in competition. 

4. That, full consideration of the impor- 
tance to our national interest be given to 
aeronautical exports in the future negotia- 
tion of Reciprocal Trade Agreements to the 
end that existing low tariff rates be bound 
or “frozen” and that where such rates are 
considered too high by the American in- 
dustry substantial reductions be sought. 

5. That, where prospective foreign buyers 
of our aeronautical equipment or related 
products s *k financing in the United States 
and commercial banks are not able or other- 
wise free to provide such accommodations, 
the RFC or such other Federal agency as 
may after the war be in a position to assist 
in the furtherance of the financial aspects 
of export trade which is in our national 
interest provide such moneys or guarantees 
of risks and on such terms as are at least 
as favorable as those offered by the man- 
ufacturers or governments of other aero- 
nautical manufacturing nations. 

6. That proper agencies of our government 
be urged to expedite organization and affilia- 
tion with an international group set up to 
rationalize airworthiness standards to fa- 
cllitate entry cf all aircraft in all countries 





New Aviation Gas Facilities 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana will 
rank as “one of the leading producers of 
100-octane aviation gasoline” with the 
completion of several new units this win- 
ter at its Whiting, Ind. plant, says a 
company announcement. New alkylation, 
isomerization, and catalytic cracking units 
and new fractionating towers are being 
erected. 
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Renegotiation Arguments 
Keep 2 Committees Busy 


Long hours of laboring over ramifica- 
tions of the renegotiation law by two 
committees of the House last fortnight 
resulted in no major accomplishment but 
were evidence of the high controversy 
which exists in Congress over certain as- 
pects of the nation’s wartime profit limi- 
tation law. 

The House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee on renegotiation, headed by Rep. 
Disney (D., Okla.), met regularly, but 
reached agreement on only minor changes 
to the law, such as: 

(1) Inclusion of provision for court re- 
view, with U. S. Court of Tax Appeals, 
for contractors opposing the renegotiation 
terms imposed by a Government Depart- 
ment; 

(2) Increase in the exemption from the 
law for contractors whose annual Gov- 
ernment business totals less than $100,000 
to those whose annual business is under 
$500,000; 

(3) Stipulation that renegotiators allow 
the same costs as are allowed by tax law; 

(4) Disallowance for inordinate salary 
contracts; 

(5) Allowance for full amortization. 

Meanwhile House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee voted to accept, as a majority re- 
port, the report of its Investigating Com- 
mittee (American Aviation, Oct. 1), after 
individual voting on the numerous recom- 
mendations. Chief change to be included 
in the majority report is a recommenda- 
tion that exemptions from the renegotia- 
tion law be limited to contractors doing 
under $100,000 annual Government busi- 
ness and not increased to an exemption 
of $500,000, as was recommended by the 
Investigating Staff. 

Renegotiation “after taxes” proposed 
for the aviation industry by F. A. Callery 
was defeated 17 to 5 in the Committee. 

A minority Naval Affairs report is ex- 
pected. There is a strong possibility that 
the minority group will advocate outright 
repeal of the law. 


Manpower Controls 
(Continued from page 18) 





duction per employe is now 2% times 
greater than on Dec. 7, 1941, in the air- 
frame plants and similar or greater ad- 
vances have been made by the engine 
and accessory manufacturers. 

“To further illustrate, in construction 
of an attack bomber the work of 100 men 
now is done by 9 men. 

“In terms of cost to taxpayers, an air- 
plane component called a spar cap as- 
sembly which cost $2.12 per pound at the 
start of the war has been reduced to a 
cost of 95c per pound by simplification of 
manufacturing method in order to better 
utilize labor. 

“Engineering, tooling and production 
forces of the plants are teamed in a con- 
tinuing effort to simplify aircraft con- 
struction and as the manpower shortage 
becames more acute even more intensive 
efforts must be made to improve labor 
utilization.” 

At a dinner meeting closing the con- 
ferences, Robert A. Lovett, assistant secre- 
tary of war for air, told the manufacturers 
that more than 50% of projected 1944 
army production must be devoted to air- 
craft and aircraft equipment. 





Loening 


(Continued from page 21) 
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across the ocean. Inventors and designers 
and engineers will improve on this most 
certainly, however.” 

As to cost comparisons, Loening said: 

“Present cargo airplanes can definitely 
carry loads at railroad express rates of 
around 10 cents to 15 cents a ton mile, 
and make a profit. There isn’t much 
further doubt about that, and when we 
add the new developments that are cer- 
tain to come in the course of the next * 
five or 10 years (depending a good deal 
on how prosperous we are in this country 
and how much private initiative is 
allowed to grow), we will run those costs * 
down to three or four cents a ton mile. ? 

“This then will invade the trucking 
field and equal the LCL freight costs. But 
it will take a long time to get down to - 
the low costs of shipping by ships.” 

Regarding the outlook for international i 
air transport, Loening criticized the school - 
of thought proposing a monopoly fors 
Pan American Airways and advocated “a - 
system of real American competition.” 

“Far better will it be for us, particu- 
larly in aviation, to have a slightly less - 
economical air transport system that may 
cost us a little bit more in subsidies, but 
that has preserved keen competition—be- 
cause we will more than recover such 
added cost by the initiating and develop- 
ing of clever American ingenuity. This : 
is what will prove to be the secret 
weapon that will win for us real su-» 
premacy in the air.” 

Of the two other schools of thought on 
this subject, he said: 

“The second is a proposal in which 
United Air Lines alone joins Pan Amer- . 
ican and American Export in suggesting 
the formation of a national company 
which will be the chosen instrument of 
the American public. No other group of 
managers, exploiters, or developers in 
this field would be allowed to enter it 
excepting this one group. 

“By inviting the air companies of the 
United States to participate in a stock 
ownership, it is suggested that this com- 
pany should be representative of all the 
American airlines in one unit. I leave 
you to judge of whether a divergent 
group of engineering interests, all of % 
whom would have a right to a say-so, 
could agree on technical details, on choice 
of equipment, manner of operating routes, 
choice of personnel, etc., under such a 
set-up. One can think of many possibili- 
ties of chaos in this proposal. 

“The third is regulated competition. 
That is, several companies right along 
side each other, keenly competing with > 
each other on any routes on which the 
business warrants it according to the 
judgment of the governmental authority. 
Charged first with fostering the soundest 
development of aviation for the benefit ; 
of our taxpayers and then of issuing cer- 
tificates for airlines, so that the competi- ¢ 
tion will be preserved, but on a basis , 
that will be profitable, such governmental ; 
department of the air must have final 
authority.” 
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Higgins Starts Rolling 
Andrew J. Higgins, said last fortnight , 
after calling on President Roosevelt that . 
his new aircraft plant at New Orleans . 
has started production on giant C-46A 


cargo planes. 
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Success in modern warfare on land, on the sea and in the air depends 
largely on interference-free reception and transmission of messages by radio. 
Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, designed for use on hundreds of different 
types of internal combustion engines, insures dependable communications 
by eliminating at the source interference caused by the radiation or absorp- 
tion of high frequency impulses. Used in conjunction with Breeze Fittings, as fay 
this Shielding solves the varied problems of installations ranging from PT urac 
boats to aircraft. 6. TI 

Breeze engineers have pioneered and perfected Radio Ignition Shielding 
through many years of research—a background of experience in the field 
which is reflected today in the outstanding performance of Breeze Shielding 
on the battlefronts of the world. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. rank 
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Industry Unites 


(Continued from page 17) 


government, the economy of the country as 
a whole and in particular the maintenance of 
as high a degree of employment as possible 
in the aeronautical industry, including the 
retention of skilled technical staffs, and at 
the same time recognizing the importance 
of maintaining all such of these facilities as 
the aircraft manufacturing industry may 
require on terms satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment and to the members of the industry 
in the fulfillment of any program which it 
may be required to carry out in the period 
following the termination of the war. 

Export 

1. That, through Federal legislation or reg- 
ulation or other action by Congress or ad- 
ministrative agencies of our Government, no 
uneconomic distribution abroad be effected 
of surplus or Lend-Lease aeronautical prod- 
ucts of U. S. manufacture; further that liqui- 
dation of this phase of our war effort be 
accomplished in such manner as to safe- 
guard against anything in the nature of 
“dumping” which through its encroachment 
on the aeronautical manufacturing industry 
would destroy or seriously cripple one of 
our greatest national assets and its employ- 
ment potentials. 

2. That, in the interest of the normal and 
progressive development of a sustaining vol- 
ume of foreign trade in the peacetime prod- 
ucts of our great aeronautical industry, ex- 
port licensing requirements, by whatever 
agency of the Federal Government admin- 
istered, be abolished or that the regulations 
under the Munitions Control Act be modified 
to a point where they will no longer be a 
trade deterrent. 

3. That, all diplomatic and other represen- 
tatives of our Government stationed abroad 
whose duties encompass functions of an 
economic trade promotional nature be es- 
pecially trained, authorized and instructed 
to lend every possible direct assistance in 
the furtherance of foreign trade in our aero- 
nautical products as has been usual in the 
case Of non-aeronautical products; further 
that this assistance be of the same aggres- 
sive nature as that provided in the past and 
to the extent possible currently by foreign 
representatives of other countries which have 
areonautical products to offer in competition. 

4. That, full consideration of the impor- 
tance to our national interest be given to 
aeronautical exports in the future negotia- 
tion of Reciprocal Trade Agreements to the 
end that existing low tariff rates be bound 
or “frozen” and that where such rates are 
considered too high by the American in- 
dustry substantial reductions be sought. 

5. That, where prospective foreign buyers 
of our aeronautical equipment or related 
products s »k financing in the United States 
and commercial banks are not able or other- 
wise free to provide such accommodations, 
the RFC or such other Federal agency as 
may after the war be in a position to assist 
in the furtherance of the financial aspects 
of export trade which is in our national 
interest provide such moneys or guarantees 
of risks and on such terms as are at least 
as favorable as those offered by the man- 
ufacturers or governments of other aero- 
nautical manufacturing nations. 

6. That proper agencies of our government 
be urged to expedite organization and affilia- 
tion with an international group set up to 
rationalize airworthiness standards to fa- 
cllitate entry cf all aircraft in all countries 








New Aviation Gas Facilities 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana will 
rank as “one of the leading producers of 
100-octane aviation gasoline” with the 
completion of several new units this win- 
ter at its Whiting, Ind. plant, says a 
company announcement. New alkylation, 
isomerization, and catalytic cracking units 
and new fractionating towers are being 
erected. 
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Renegotiation Arguments 
Keep 2 Committees Busy 


Long hours of laboring over ramifica- 
tions of the renegotiation law by two 
committees of the House last fortnight 
resulted in no major accomplishment but 
were evidence of the high controversy 
which exists in Congress over certain as- 
pects of the nation’s wartime profit limi- 
tation law. 

The House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee on renegotiation, headed by Rep. 
Disney (D., Okla.), met regularly, but 
reached agreement on only minor changes 
to the law, such as: 

(1) Inclusion of provision for court re- 
view, with U. S. Court of Tax Appeals, 
for contractors opposing the renegotiation 
terms imposed by a Government Depart- 
ment; 

(2) Increase in the exemption from the 
law for contractors whose annual Gov- 
ernment business totals less than $100,000 
to those whose annual business is under 
$500,000; 

(3) Stipulation that renegotiators allow 
the same costs as are allowed by tax law; 

(4) Disallowance for inordinate salary 
contracts; 

(5) Allowance for full amortization. 

Meanwhile House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee voted to accept, as a majority re- 
port, the report of its Investigating Com- 
mittee (American Aviation, Oct. 1), after 
individual voting on the numerous recom- 
mendations. Chief change to be included 
in the majority report is a recommenda- 
tion that exemptions from the renegotia- 
tion law be limited to contractors doing 
under $100,000 annual Government busi- 
ness and not increased to an exemption 
of $500,000, as was recommended by the 
Investigating Staff. 

Renegotiation “after taxes” proposed 
for the aviation industry by F. A. Callery 
was defeated 17 to 5 in the Committee. 

A minority Naval Affairs report is ex- 
pected. There is a strong possibility that 
the minority group will advocate outright 
repeal of the law. 


Manpower Controls 
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duction per employe is now 2% times 
greater than on Dec. 7, 1941, in the air- 
frame plants and similar or greater ad- 
vances have been made by the engine 
and accessory manufacturers. 

“To further illustrate, in construction 
of an attack bomber the work of 100 men 
now is done by 9 men. 

“In terms of cost to taxpayers, an air- 
plane component called a spar cap as- 
sembly which cost $2.12 per pound at the 
start of the war has been reduced to a 
cost of 95c per pound by simplification of 
manufacturing method in order to better 
utilize labor. 

“Engineering, tooling and production 
forces of the plants are teamed in a con- 
tinuing effort to simplify aircraft con- 
struction and as the manpower shortage 
becames more acute even more intensive 
efforts must be made to improve labor 
utilization.” 

At a dinner meeting closing the con- 
ferences, Robert A. Lovett, assistant secre- 
tary of war for air, told the manufacturers 
that more than 50% of projected 1944 
army production must be devoted to air- 
craft and aircraft equipment. 
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across the ocean. Inventors and designers 
and engineers will improve on this most 
certainly, however.” 

As to cost comparisons, Loening said: 

“Present cargo airplanes can definitely 
carry loads at railroad express rates of 
around 10 cents to 15 cents a ton mile, 
and make a profit. There isn’t much 
further doubt about that, and when we 
add the new developments that are cer- 
tain to come in the course of the next 
five or 10 years (depending a good deal 
on how prosperous we are in this country 
and how much private initiative is 
allowed to grow), we will run those costs 
down to three or four cents a ton mile. 

“This then will invade the trucking 
field and equal the LCL freight costs. But 
it will take a long time to get down to 
the low costs of shipping by ships.” 

Regarding the outlook for international 
air transport, Loening criticized the school 
of thought proposing a monopoly for 
Pan American Airways and advocated “a 
system of real American competition.” 

“Far better will it be for us, particu- 
larly in aviation, to have a slightly less 
economical air transport system that may 
cost us a little bit more in subsidies, but 
that has preserved keen competition—be- 
cause we will more than recover such 
added cost by the initiating and develop- 
ing of clever American ingenuity. This 
is what will prove to be the secret 
weapon that will win for us real su- 
premacy in the air.” 

Of the two other schools of thought on 
this subject, he said: 

“The second is a proposal in which 
United Air Lines alone joins Pan Amer- 
ican and American Export in suggesting 
the formation of a national company 
which will be the chosen instrument of 
the American public. No other group of 
managers, exploiters, or developers in 
this field would be allowed to enter it 
excepting this one group. 

“By inviting the air companies of the 
United States to participate in a stock 
ownership, it is suggested that this com- 
pany should be representative of all the 
American airlines in one unit. I leave 
you to judge of whether a divergent 
group of engineering interests, all of 
whom would have a right to a say-so, 
could agree on technical details, on choice 
of equipment, manner of operating routes, 
choice of personnel, etc., under such a 
set-up. One can think of many possibili- 
ties of chaos in this proposal. 

“The third is regulated competition. 
That is, several companies right along 
side each other, keenly competing with 
each other on any routes on which the 
business warrants it according to the 
judgment of the governmental authority. 
Charged first with fostering the soundest 
development of aviation for the benefit 
of our taxpayers and then of issuing cer- 
tificates for airlines, so that the competi- 
tion will be preserved, but on a basis 
that will be profitable, such governmental 
department of the air must have final 
authority.” 


Higgins Starts Rolling 
Andrew J. Higgins, said last fortnight 
after calling on President Roosevelt that 
his new aircraft plant at New Orleans 
has started production on giant C-46A 


cargo planes. 
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The Magne-gage measures silver thickness 
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Precision is a fundamental characteristic in assuring reliability for Mallory 
Bearings and other engine parts, produced through the Mallosil Process of bonding 
rare metals to base metal backings. 


Every day, on far-flung battle fronts, Mallory Bearings insure reliable performance for 

aviation engines under the most difficult conditions. Mallory Bearings and other engine 

parts silver-surfaced by the versatile Mallosil Process, help keep planes at top efficiency 

by providing tough, homogeneous, heat-dissipating bearing surfaces that withstand ste 
the toughest poundings and fatigue stresses. 


Precision accuracy marks every step of Mallory Bearing production. Gages measure 
dimensional tolerances in split-thousandths . . . silver thicknesses down to .0001 of an 
‘ he re : wine 
inch. The eagle eye of the “black light” detects microscopic voids or cracks invisible 
except by fluorescence. Precision annealing detects imperfect bond. From start to finish, 
the production process is tested by special devices (many of them designed by Mallory) 
in the hands of skilled inspectors. 


Mallory performance has proven the reliability of Mallory Bearings . . . and the experi- 
ence gained by Mallory engineers promises great pos- 
sibilities for the future. Wherever design concerns a 
high-speed motor, it will pay to investigate the possi- 
bilities of Mallory Bearings. Of course, present produc- 
tion is all devoted to War effort. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address —PELMALLO 
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Burden Calls for Teamwork 
Between Federal and State 
Groups in Airport Planning 


Comprehensive ani farsighted planning, 
with proper integration of air-surface 
transport routes and team work between 
Federal, State and local agencies are the 
common denominators for success in the 
building of airports in the future, de- 
clared William A. M. Burden, special avia- 
tion assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in an informal speech before the 
Urban Planning Conference of John Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Oct. 9. 

Burden said it was necessary to first 
determine what is the most desirable air- 
port pattern for the city. Once that is 
decided, a concerted, intelligent effort 
should be made to approximate that pat- 
tern as closely as trends in aviation, eco- 
nomics and topography will permit. 

“Plan your urban system of airports 
now, flexible as it should be to care for 
future needs and acquire today strategi- 
cally located reserves of open land suit- 
able for airport use,” Burden advised his 
audience. 

“How well you specialists plan for the 
future, in this transitional period of avia- 
tion’s great expansion, will vitally affect 
for generations American aviation and the 
welfare of our towns and of our cities,” 
he said. 


Germany Can Be ‘Bombed 


Out’ In 4 Months—Downey 


Germany could be bombed out of the 
war “in four months”, Sen. Sheridan Dow- 
ney (D., Calif.) asserted on the Senate 
floor last fortnight. He then introduced 
a resolution asking a new study by the 


Military and Naval Affairs Committees 
into the effect of all-out air war against 
the Axis. 


These committees should hear from Gen. 
Arnold and other “air war experts” in- 
stead of the Army and Navy high com- 
mand which testified recently before Mili- 
tary Affairs in connection with the draft- 
ing of fathers, Downey declared. 

Downey quoted on “undeniable author- 
ity” that Germany is weakening so fast 
and our airpower is growing so rapidly 
that efficient use of our bombers and 
fighters will reduce the Nazis to “quick 
surrender or terrible destruction.” He said 
that confidential information convinces 
him that U. S. plane production exceeds 
that of Germany “five times over and that 
within four months it will probably be 
ten times as great.” Measured to cost 
of production, he added, less than 30 per 
cent of America’s military power has been 
in aircraft. 

“Yet, of all the iniury inflicted on our 
enemies, more than 90 ner cent has been 
accomplished by bombers and fighters,” 
he added. 

He said that from the beginning of the 
history of aviation the common sense of 
the average man has comprehended its 
possibilities, but that “the stereotyped 
Army mind is unable to grasp the vital 
significance of coming airpower.” Even 
today air-minded officers have, in the face 
of “opposition of their superiors”, devel- 
oped a “transcendent airpower” which is 
becoming the most powerful on earth, he 
added. 
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owner could afford to carry insurance. 
(First item to reduce cost of flying of 
private owner.) 

2. Survey of all private fields which wil] 
be available to the private flyer in the 
postwar era. Set up suggestions, plans, 
and ideas, as to how owner of an airport 
may approach the postwar era. 

(He suggests, and Cessna officials also 
believe, small airports should hold out a 
few social aspects just as golf clubs do 
to their members, incorporating club- 
room social functions for hangaring spots.) 

3. Sell banks on carrying finance papers 
at a reasonable rate so that the man who 
has to buy an airplane on time could know 
purchase of an airplane would not involve 
exhorbitant interest and carrying charges. 

4. Encourage responsible business men 
to enter the aviation field. 


Fears a ‘Lapse’ 


Unless these conditions are met, Wood- 
bury believes, the light plane industry 
will lapse back to pre-war levels when 
7,000 airplanes were sold to individual 
owners. 

“Our field for sales does not lie in the 
flying schools or in the training end, for 
this is a limited field. As I see it, our 
possibility for volume sales is to the 
private flyer who can buy an airplane at 
a reasonable cost, who can hangar it in 
a convenient location, and who can afford 
to fly it as many hours as he desires.” 
Woodbury said. 

Woodbury also believes the government 
will continue contracts after the war; that 
it would be “catastrophic” to cut them off 
entirely; and that aircraft will be used 
for certain policing and other obvious 
needs. 

Although none believes aircraft produc- 
tion will approach wartime production, 
consensus is that competition from con- 
verted automobile and other plants will 
not be great, due to past experiences in 
the industry, and the fact that aircraft 
production is peculiar to itself. 


Mrs. Beech Active 


Mrs. Walter H. Beech, wife of the 
Beechcraft president, active in the factory 
daily, suggested that some factories may 
have to turn to manufacturing other items, 
in addition to planes, to use capacity and 
equipment. Present Beech plans are to 
continue building the two ships, which 
were in the $25,000 class prior to war. 
and “we expect to continue selling them 
to the same substantial and satisfied cus- 
tomers we had before war,” Mrs. Beech 
said. 

What will happen to employes? That 
question recurrs time and again in dis- 
cussions of the future. Realist J. Earl 
Schaefer, vice president of Boeing and 
in charge of the Wichita subsidiary plant 
for the Seattle concern, opined: “I don’t 
think the majority of employes expect to 
stay in these plants. Whenever I go 
through the Boeiny piants here in Wichita, 
on days when newspaper accounts have 
been particularly optimistic, I can see the 
result. Men who have come in to do this 
patriotic wartime job inquire if the time 
has come to contact their former em- 
ployer.” 

Mr. Schaefer reasoned: Boeing runs now 


AAF Sets Up Personnel 
Redistribution Center 
For Returning Veterans 


A new Personnel Redistribution Center 
has been set up by the Army Air Forces - 
to consider the individual military futures 
of officers and enlisted men who return 
from overseas duty. The project has been 
established by Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the AAF, to ensure 
proper re-assignment of air crewmen, 

The redistribution will take place at 
three centers: two already selected, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. and Miami Beach, Fia.; 
the third to be located on the Pacific 
coast. The general headquarters will be 
at Atlantic City. Three rest camps are 
to be run, one at Lake Lure, N. C., one 
at Castle Hot Springs, Ariz. and a third 
at a location to be announced soon 

Gen. Arnold expects veterans of over- 
seas service to be able to relieve staff, 
administrative, and technical officers and 
instructors who want active foreign serv- 
ice. “The cream of American youth” is 
in the AAF and they deserve rest and as- 
sistance in readjustment, says a War De- 
partment announcement. The physical 
surroundings of the centers were care- 
fully considered to provide adequate rec- 
reational facilities. 

Each man will have a furlough at home 
before redistribution is started. He will 
receive any medicel. dental, or personal 
attention that he requires. He will be 
assigned to general duty. further overseas 
combat duty, further technical training, 
or appropriate duties in limited service. 

“No matter where the veteran AAF 
officer or enlisted man winds up, it is 
Gen. Arnold’s aim that it will be where 
he will do the Army Air Forces and him- 
self the most good, and where he will be 
happiest,” the announcement adds. 


on three shifts. Quite naturally it follows 
at war's end, there will be only one shift, 
as there was in peazetime, thus probably 
two-thirds of the employes, who are those 
doing only temporary jobs, anticipate 
soing to their homes and returning to 
their former employment. 

Among factors Mr. Schaefer deems im- 
portant in looking to postwar planning 
are: 

1. Economy after the war, and forces 
which play on the type economy which 
we will have. 

2. Attitude and helv of 
looking to post war plans. 

3. Revenue gathered by 
dustries. 

4. Allowance of private interests to solve 
the questions. 


labor leaders 


aircraft in- 


Foresees Big Planes 


Mr. Schaefer in looking to the future 
foresees unquestionably larger ships and 
ships which will carry more passengers. 
He feels the government will not cut off 
orders immediately and predicts a future 
for air express and passenger service, but 
questions because of the uncertain econ- 
omy following war, how many individuals 
will be able to afford private ships. 

One thing seems certain: 

None of the Wichita leaders expects to 
shut up shop come peace and none is 
counting on government contracts alone 


to sustain the aircraft industry. 
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Extension Would be 


Solution to Panagra’s 


‘Deadend Line’—Roig 


gan American-Grace Airways, 
through W. R. Grace & Co., con- 
tinued its fight last fortnight for a 
route to the United States, against 
the bitter opposition of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, which claimed that 
such a route would be “disastrous” 
to PAA’s Latin American opera- 
tions. 

At a CAB hearing in New York before 
Examiner Francis W. Brown, Juan T. 
Trippe, PAA president, revealed that his 
company is willing to enter an equip- 
ment interchange agreement with Panagra 
for operations between the U. S. and 
the Canal Zone and possibly on to the 
west coast of South America. He also 
surprised many observers by going on 
record as favoring a three-way inter- 
change, bringing Eastern Air Lines into 
the South American picture. Such an 
interchange, he said, is “entirely prac- 
ticable and should be considered” at such 
time as suitable equipment is available. 

Panagra is not taking part in the hear- 
ing, which is one of the most bitterly- 
fought proceedings in CAB history. W. R. 
Grace filed the application for Panagra 
after PAA directors on the Panagra board 
(50% PAA, 50% Grace) refused to permit 
the company to file in its own name. 


oses U.S. Stop for 
Panagra; Favors Interchange 


Highlights of the hearing to date have 
been the direct testimony and cross- 
examination of Harold J. Roig, Panagra 
president, and Trippe. 

Any interchange agreement such as that 
proposed by Trippe would probably be 
patterned after the arrangement between 
United Air Lines and Western Air Ex- 
press, approved by CAB two years ago. 
A Panagra plane originatintg in South 
America could operate through to Miami 
—with a PAA crew—over the PAA route. 
Southbound, a PAA plane might continue 
over the Panagra route with a Panagra 
crew. Passengers would not be required 
to change planes. 

Roig strongly urged a U. S. terminal 
for his company. “All of Pan American 
Airways’ divisions come to a terminal in 
the United States,” he asserted. “They 
recently secured permission for their little 
subsidiary—I will cut out ‘little’-—their 


subsidiary in Cuba, to come through. 
They are actively pressing for their local 
company, Panair do Brasil, to come 


through. Within the last few days Braniff 
Airways and Eastern Air Lines have filed 
applications to go to South America and 
serve some of our ports, not starting at 
Balboa, not even starting at Miami, but 
starting at interior points which they now 
serve. TACA, a foreign company, a party 
to this proceeding, has managed somehow 
to get a service from Balboa to Miami 
When I came from Miami the other day, 
the TACA passengers were being dis- 
charged just the same as the rest of us. 
After the war when foreign lines begin 
operating, they will come to the U. S. 
They will come to a terminal here, and I 
can’t for the life of me see any reason 








Attend Opening of AA's Toronto Office 
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Among those present at the opening of American Airlines new office in 
Toronto were, left to right—W. G. Courtney, district traffic manager, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines; F. J. Robinson, American's Canadian traffic manager; Charles 
A. Bolloid, AA director of foreign travel; R. McDonald, AA station manager 
in Toronto; Willis G. Lipscomb, AA general traffic manager; E. L. Smith, 
general traffic manager, Canadian Pacific Air Lines; and H. J. Lyall, AA eastern 
traffic manager. 











why there is anything particular and 
peculiar about Panagra’s position which 
dictates that it must always be a deadend 
line stopping 1,200 miles short of its reaj 
destination. 

“Now, the question of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the connecting service hag 
been discussed at great length . but 
to me the difficulty is that no connecting 
service, however well maintained, can 
possibly provide the points of advantage 
which have already been testified to, 
which Panagra would derive from coming 
through itself. 

“One of the strongest assets of commer. 
cial aviation is the ability to carry its 
traffic from origin to destination. Up to 
now it has been considered advisable that 
a foreign line should stop at some gate- 
way to the U. S., although Braniff’s and 
Eastern’s applications are certainly break- 
ing that theory down, but there is no 
theory on which a great international 
trunk line should be stopped short of the 
U. S. when it is an American line and 
when it was established and is carried on 
largely and primarily for the purpose of 
joining up the countries which it serves 
in South America with the U. S.” 


Traces History 


Roig gave an extensive history of Pana- 
gra, tracing it through from its formation 
to the present day. Comparing 1933 with 
1943, he said that route mileage in the 
latter year was 8,800 compared with 4,425 
in the former; round trips are 7 weekly 
against 2; commercial revenues $4,788,000 
or 67% of total, against $426,000 or 21% 
of total (a 1,022% imcrease). Panagra 
now has net worth exclusive of goodwill 
of $3,990,000. Pan American Airways di- 
rectors on the board of Panagra failed to 
attend a directors’ meeting called by Roig 
to discuss a U. S. terminal for Panagra, 
Roig claimed. PAA and W. R. Grace & 
Co. have equal representation on the 
Panagra board. A U. S. terminal would 
be advantageous to Panagra and its op- 
erations from the standpoint of control of 
bookings on Panagra planes in favor of 
through traffic, he said. 

John Cahill, attorney for Grace, asked 
Roig: “How about the threat of pseudo 
foreign companies operating under for- 
eign flags for the purpose of avoiding the 
regulation of the CAB? Would a through 
service to the U. S. be of help to Panagra 
against that kind of situation?” f 

Roig answered: “Well, I think so very 
definitely. As aviation gets on a self- 
sustaining basis the possibility of Amer- 
ican capital organizing aviation com- 
panies under foreign laws in order to 
avoid the requirements of the American 
law, becomes a very real one. Panagra, 


as it is operated today, except for the 
question of subsidy, need not be an 
American company at all. We could be 


organized along the laws of any country 
on our route and operate entirely free of 
American law. Obviously, that is not a 
thing we have even remotely considered 
or would ever consider, but we are 
threatened with the possibility that other 
American companies may be formed un- 
der foreign flags in order to avoid re- 
quirements of the CAB and then get per- 
mission as foreign companies to come 
through to the U. S. competing with us 
along our route and Pan American along 
theirs, for that matter with a very def- 
inite handicap—a handicap against Pana- 
gra or Pan American, I mean.” 
Cahill also asked Roig: “Is it a 


(Turn to page 52) 
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THERE 1S A NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


A legend persists in the Northland that the 
ghost of Henry Hudson still haunts the icy 
waters where, over 300 years ago, he perished 
in his search for the fabled Northwest Passage. 


Today such a passage is a reality. Great, 
silvery ships of the air skim those northern 
spaces ...and the air routes pioneered by com- 
panies now comprising Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines have opened « 
whole “New Canada”. . . beyond 
the fringe of surface transport. 





THE 
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THE WORLD'S 





WINGS 








“IN THE ATH! 


Just now, war traffic wings these northern 
air lanes .. . tomorrow they will tap great 
new resources... help bind freedom-loving 
nations closer by short, roof-of-the-world 
air routes. 
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QOutWITTING THE WOLF PACK 


Sworn foe of the wolf pack is the Vega Ventura bomber, known 
to the Navy as the PV-1. This new and deadly submarine weapon 
has only recently gone into active duty, but it has already proved 
itself outstanding as an effective convoy guardian. 


Helping to speed the deadly “ash cans” and torpedoes to enemy 
subs is Bendix Aviation, Ltd., Interphone Equipment which flies 
aboard the PV-1 as part of its Invisible Crew. With the life or 
death of Adiantic convoys in the balance, these radio controls must 
function with precision and reliability ... always. Bendix Aviation, 
Ltd., North Hollywood, California. Sales Engineering Offices in St. 
Louis, Dayton and New York City. 


In addition to its military radio and electrical 
developments, Bendix Aviation, Ltd., builds 
other equipment for commercial use, includ- 
ing this Position Light Flasher, approved by 
the C. A. A. and now in service. The unit has 
been specially designed tor aircraft and weighs 
but 2.1 Ibs. 12- or 24-volt operation is pro- 
vided. and the unit has been tested for opera- 
tion down to -65° C. Accuracy of the flash- 
ing mechanism is maintained by a constant 
speed, compound wound, ball bearing motor 
Tungsten points, conservatively rated 
to handle 6 amps, assure long life Should 
mechanical failure occur, the white light auto- 
matically is turned on. Write for additional 
information. 























Airlines Need 


Special Policy 


for Depreciation—Westwood 


(This article, the editors believe, will 
prove of more than passing interest not 
only to airline officials but also to manu- 
facturers and in financial circles. It was 
prepared for AMERICAN AVIATION by 
Howard C. Westwood, attorney for the 
Air Transport Association and an author- 
ity in the field of aviation law.—Ed. Note) 


By H. C. Westwoop 


MONUMENTAL report on deprecia- 
44 tion in public utility regulation, just 
issued by a committee of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners,' cannot be read without remark- 
ing that the problems of air transportation 
really are special. 

In the first place, this industry probably 
will never go through the extraordinary 
conflict of theory, policy, and mumbo- 
jumbo which has characterized the elab- 
oration of the administrative and judicial 
law of depreciation in other utility fields. 
The concept of depreciation is peculiarly 
an incident of the capitalistic economy— 
ie, an economy in which substantia! 
aggregations of relatively long-life goods 
are employed in the production of other 


goods. The railroads were born in the 
very early days of that economy. Thus 
they appear to have grown up before 
well-formulated and rational deprecia- 
tion principles were firmly established. 


Much the same thing is true of a number 
of other utilities. Apparently it remains 
to this late year in utility history for an 
authoritative statement of some rather 
obvious points about depreciation—points 
which we in the air transport industry 
have naively accepted as self-evident. It 
makes an air transport lawyer moan over 
lost opportunities for spinning untenable 
theories and having courts, astonishingly 
enough, accept them—to the immediate 
profit of his clients. 

In the second place, in this industry 
depreciation is a problem of quite dif- 
ferent significance from that in other in- 
dustries. This is due to the remarkably 
lower ratio of capital investment to gross 
revenue than in other utilities. The re- 
port gives these interesting figures on 
book value of plant per dollar of gross 
revenue in 1940: 


Electric utility industry ........ $5.15 
Telephone industry ............. 3.98 
Manufactured gas industry ..... 5.22 
ee Se SEE Sccviwsasseveca 4.60 


The contrast with manufacturing is illus- 
trated by eauivalent figures for General 
Motors Corporation and the United States 


‘Just published by the Association. The 
chairman of the committee was The Hon 
Nelson Lee Smith, chairman of the Board 


of Investigation and Research created by the 
Transportation Act of 1940, and just appointed 
to the Federal Power Commission 

Mandatory depreciation accounting for 
railroad property other than equipment was 
not required by the I.C.C. until January 1, 
1943. Even now railroad track elements are 
not included in the I.C.C. order. See REPORT, 
p. 15-16. It is surprising to note that only 
during the last decade has mandatory depre- 
ciation accounting been applied by federal 
regulation to other interstate utilities. Idem, 
p. 19 
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Rubber Company, which were $0.45 and 
$0.84 respectively.* 

The ratio for domestic airlines for 1940 
was, we understand, around $0.60. And as 
we learn to use equipment more inten- 
sively, this ratio may fall lower still. 

At first blush these figures might sug- 
gest that depreciation policies are of rela- 
tively less importance to the air carriers 
than to other utilities. To a degree, this 
is doubtless the case. But in one respect, 
at least, the figures emphasize the pecul- 
iar importance of depreciation policies 
adopted for this industry. For if the reg- 
ulatory body were to persist in relating 
allowable net income to a depreciated 
rate base some absurd results can occur 
more readily for air carriers than fo 
other utilities. The rate base is so much 
narrower to begin with—and with pre- 
vailing rapid rates of depreciation can be 
whittled down so fast—that an air car- 
rier which re-equips itself entirely in one 
or two years can quite possibly find that 
it is doing the same sized job of public 
service each year for five years with a 
sharply diminishing inc om e—assuming 
that the depreciated rate base and the 
profit are kept in a more or less fixed 
relationship. The possibility of such an 
outlandish situation is not academic—it is 
very real, as experience in the industry 
has shown. 


Danger of Fluctuations 


Another aspect of the same thing is the 
danger of violent up and down fluctua- 
tions in the rate base for a single carrier 
from one year to the next, or crazy dif- 
ferences in the rate base as between car- 
riers similarly situated at the same time 
The most fortuitous circumstances can 
result in a rate base for one air carrier 
which is a ridiculously low fraction of 
the rate base for another air carrier op- 
erating between the same points and 
carrying the same volume of traffic. 

These considerations suggest that some 
bold mind would do well to think se- 
riously about emancipating this industry 
from slavish adherence to the mechanical 
formula that there should be generated 
for each air carrier a certain percentage 
of return upon the depreciated cost of its 
capital facilities. One day—and perhaps 
it is not far distant—the application of 
that formula could have startling con- 
sequences, could send passenger and ex- 
press rates scurrying first one way and 
then another, and could make the famous 
old pepper-corn seem a king’s ransom in 
comparison with the payment for carry- 
ing the mail with which some carrier 
might sometime be blessed. 

Another special characteristic of the air 
transport industry which is _ forcibly 
brought to mind in reading this report is 
the vulnerability of its equipment to un- 
expected obsolescence. One of the main 
points made by the report is the need to 
determine depreciation rates in the light 
of exact statistics and careful analysis 
concerning actual experience with similar 
items of property in the past. While 
there is recognition of the fact that past 
experience is after all only probative of 


See REPORT, p. 128. 
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Howard C. Westwood 


what to expect in the future, and is not 
conclusive, it is the statistical record of 
the past which is urged as the principal 
reliance. The report makes its point thus: 
“New inventions and improvements are 
not suddenly substituted for old prop- 
erty. There are thousands of Type L-14 
meters designed in 1914 still in service 
ie 


For the older utilities this is doubtless 
quite true. But in the case of air trans- 
portation, its truth is much more open to 
question. Even if there were experience 
with sufficiently large numbers of a given 
item of equipment to provide a statistical 
basis for estimating future service life, 
continual inventions, some of them of a 
relatively revolutionary character, make 
past experience of quite doubtful value. 
We have heard arguments in support of] 
a given life-span for depreciating aircraft} 
which have been buttressed by reference 
to past experience with successive gen- 
erations of aircraft. But it is probable 
that the connection is purely fortuitous 

Even in the case of facilities where 
there is long experience in other fields, 
such as buildings, the requirements of air 
transportation are such as to throw doubt 
on the value of the past. We have all seen 
the needs respecting air mail field post 
offices, for instance, change overnight and 
with very little warning—and in circum- 
stances where experience with similar 
buildings would dictate a depreciation 
rate auite inconsistent with the event. An 
especially acute problem is presented in 
international air transportation: the un- 
certainties respecting the life of licenses 
and franchises issued by other govern- 
ments, and other hazards, can render sud- 
denly useless a facility to which ordinary 
experience would attribute a long and 
fruitful life. 

In this industry we can expect that for 
a long time an informed guess will often 
be more reliable than a statistical analysis 
of what has happened. 

And this brings up another matter. The 
report makes much of its thesis that 
depreciation is a cost, that depreciation 





‘See REPORT, p. 109. 
(Turn to next page) 
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accounting should be the recording of the 
consumption of service life. In spots, rep- 
etition of this theme is a bit monotonous. 
While one cannot particularly quarrel 
with the point, one does have the feeling 
that the proposition must be applied with 
some care to the regulation of the air 
| transport industry. 

For instance: All will agree that tech- 
| nological development in this industry is 
| desirable, and that it is in the nation’s 
| interest that it be hastened. If a regu- 
| latory agency were to lop off a year from 
|what would otherwise be the generally 
| accepted service life for depreciation pur- 
| poses in order to put management in a 
| position to buy new advanced types of 
|aircraft sooner, rather than later, and 
| were to accompany that action with pres- 
| sure upon management to change to new 
| types at an earlier date than it might 
| otherwise be inclined to, that would be 
| consistent with a sound national policy. 
| But such action is not suggested by think- 
‘ing of depreciation solely in terms of 
recording a cost. 

































Ability to Replace 


The report emphasizes that depreciation 
is not to be regarded as a means for 
financing replacements. What is really 
meant is that depreciation should not re- 
turn to the owner more than the original 
cost of the property depreciated and that 
it does not imply a fund earmarked for 
use in financing replacements. But one 
can admit this and still insist that, in the 
case of property which will be replaced, 
depreciation policies may properly be in- 
fluenced by considerations relating to 
ability to replace. 

As a matter of fact, in most cases the 
business man probably thinks of depre- 
ciation in terms of making possible and 
facilitating replacement just as much as 
in terms of recouping the cost of the 
property in question. The report itself 
recognizes this, in a way, when it quotes 
a passage from a writer of a hundred 
years ago as setting forth the true aspects 
of depreciation—and the passage quoted 
speaks of the need to make allowance 
from current income in order to provide 
for the replacement of the property which 
produces the income.® 































Keep Factories Busy 


The function of airline purchases in 
aiding the maintenance of a sound air- 
craft manufacturing industry is widely 
recognized, A good case can be made in 
support of a program of airline aircraft 
purchases which would involve replacing 
old aircraft with new—even though the 
old is not worn out and even though the 
new represents no obsoleting advance 
over the old—simply in order to keep fac- 
tories supplied with a constant demand 
for certain types of aircraft and to assure 
that they are tooled up at all times to a 
certain minimum extent. Were such a 
policy adopted, it would be necessary to 
adjust the rate of depreciation in order to 
make it possible. 

In other words, while, in a sense, de- 
preciation may riot be a means for financ- 
ing replacements, the depreciation policy 
and the replacement policy of a given 
,company or industry are obviously closely 
iconnected. Depreciation policy does, as a 
jpractice] matter, affect ability to carry out 


5See REPORT, p. 10. 
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CAB Calendar 


OCT 15—TWA’s hearing on applica- 
tion to make intermediate stop 
at Lancaster, Pa. (Docket 624). 

OCT. 20—Pre-hearing conference on 
applications of Eastern, Delta, 
State Airlines & Pennsylvania 
Central, involving routes in the 
Piedmont region. (Docket 570 
et al). 

OCT. 26—Pre-hearing conference on 
applications of Western, in- 
volving routes in the Denver 
area, (Docket 519 et al). 

OCT. 29—Pre-hearing conference 
of application of Mid-Conti- 
nent, involving routes in Tulsa- 
New Orleans area. (Docket 
651 et al). 

NOV. 1—Adjourned hearing on 
“control” feature of North- 
east’s application in the New 
York-Boston cases. (Docket 
13-401-B-1). 

NOV. 1—Hearing on American Air- 
lines’ application to include 
Akron as a stop on its Route 
22. (Docket 573). 











a replacement policy; and the replace- 
ment policy may determine what ought 
to be done about depreciation. In the 
case of the air transport industry the 
special public importance of its relation- 
ship to the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try makes it particularly necessary that, 
where there is a question of choosing 
between different depreciation policies, 
the choice be moved just as much by 
considering what will best facilitate the 
securing of replacements as by the rather 
arid aim of accurately recording a cost 


Industry's Need Peculiar 


There is still another question of depre- 
ciation policy respecting which this in- 
dustry’s needs are peculiar and which is 
of special importance at this time. This is 
the question whether depreciation allow- 
ances should not be accelerated during a 
period of abnormally high profits. Among 
the means for preparing the air transport 
industry against stormy days ahead, 
would it not be prudent to allow a greater 
amount of depreciation rather than to 
curtail net income by lowering mail pay? 

Throughout the report there is the as- 
sumption that depreciation is to be taken 
according to a given formula—straight 
line, sinking fund, ete.—without variation 
save where it is found that adjustments 
are necessary in order to correct for sub- 
stantial errors in estimating service life 
Especially in the case of air carriers, and 
in view of the present state of the indus- 
try and its prospects, there seems no par- 
ticular reason to be so wedded to a 
formula. If earnings ascend sharply be- 
cause of swollen load factors, and if there 
is a reasonable probability that in a year 
or so days will not be so balmy, why not 
be prudent and make an extra allowance 
for depreciation now rather than cut in- 
come? 

After all, depreciation allowances are 
spread over a period of time—which, it is 
hoped, will coincide with service life—as 
a matter of convenience and with a view 














to seeking a constant expense level which 
a business can meet in an orderly way, 
The expense occurs when the item of 
property is purchased. If there were rea- 
sonably constant purchases of like items 
from year to year, there would be no 
particular point in depreciating the item— 
it might just as well be treated as an 
operating expense when the property is 
acquired. As the report points out, such 
treatment is regularly afforded to certain 
items of telephone company property 
where “the cost involved is fairly constant 
from month to month and is not large 
enough to distort comparisons of oper- 
ating expenses.”* In other words, where 
the considerations of business policy 
which make depreciation desirable are 
absent, there is no reason for treating a 
property as depreciable, however long its 
life may be. There is no virtue in depre- 
ciating just for the fun of it. 


Larger Rate Justified 


Similarly, there is no reason that, mid- 
way the life of a property being depre- 
ciated, expense should not be saddled for 
a time with a larger rate of depreciation 
if business conditions make that a pru- 
dent course—that is, if income is inflated 
and if times ahead do not appear so rosy. 
There is no virtue in depreciating at a 
constant rate just for the fun of it. 

The same auestion is put somewhat dif- 
ferently in terms of a problem which the 
air carriers may be about to face. Sup- 
pose relaxation of present restrictions 
were to permit the carriers to buy a 
number of new planes. Present cost 
levels, plus special costs that might have 
to be incurred in connection with makinz 
suitable for passenger use a plane turned 
out on a production line designed for 
military purposes, might very well make 
the price of the planes abnormally high— 
might, indeed. present the carriers with 
a situation which would never again be 
duplicated. This situation would be, 
peculiarly, an incident of the very cir- 
cumstances which make present load fac- 
tors and income levels so high. Would it 
“ot be most appropriate that, instead of 
cutting the carriers’ income, the depre- 
ciation allowance for such planes should 
be heavily weighted during the first year 
of their lives in order to throw the major 
burden of that expense into this income 
period? ” 


Conclusion 


To conclude: The report of the N. A 
R. U. C. Committee should bear the 
caveat that it is written from the point of 
view of the older utilities. Someone ought 
to write a report on air carrier deprecia- 
tion. In it the writer should look to the 
policies.and purposes with which the con- 
cept of depreciation is concerned, see how 
those policies and purposes can best be 
effected in the case of the air carriers, 
and then work out a treatment of depre- 
ciation best suited to the air transport 
industry. Maybe someday the Airline 
Finance and Accounting Conference can 
do that job. 


*See REPORT, p. 44-45. See also the in- 
teresting treatment of telegraph messenger 
uniforms. Idem, p. 45. And very substantial 
amounts of railroad plant are still not de- 
preciated. Idem, pp. 45-46. 

7 Whether treatment of depreciation for tax 
purposes on a basis different from that for 
regulatory purposes would measurably defeat 
the objective of the course suggested is a 
question, of course 
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PESCO Air Pump for 
flight instru 
ments and wing 


de-icer systems 





PERFORMANCE 


CONTROLS THE Al 


Boeing Flying Fortress 


OVER THERE: On a bomb run. A pin point target. Steady now. Bombs away! 
OVER HERE: On a production line. A part is gaged. Shaved another ten-thou- 
sandth. Gaged again—to standard. Precision over here begets precision over there. 
Diligence and craftsmanship of the men who make our planes must ever be 
a vital counterpart of the skill and daring of our sons who fly them. Pesco 
Products Co., 11610 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, (Division Borg-Warner). 


In Aircraft Hydraulics, Fuel Pumps, a —_ 
_ # 


Air Pumps, Related Accessories... 


PERFORMANCE POINTS TO C300 FIRST 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














A silent speck in the sky expands into a goes Maguchi to the bottom of thes 
screaming messenger of doom. A deaf- America’s enemies are going downin 
ening roar—a blinding blast—and down tory but her future still looks up and 
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AIRCHOX COMPANY, Division of General Offices, 8 S$. Michigan Ave., Chie 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AERONAUTICAL SAFETY EQUIPME 





United’s Control of LAMSA 


Approved in Important Decision 


paige -somg BY United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corp. of 3,750 of the 5,000 shares 
of capital stock of Lineas Aereas Mineras, 
$. A. of Mexico from Gordon S. Barry, 
yice president, director and general man- 
ager of LAMSA for the price of $145,750 
has been approved, under certain limita- 
tions, by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Considerable importance is attached to 
the decision, which may serve as a pat- 
tern for other deals. 

The acquisition of control was approved 
under the following conditions: 

“(1) That United shall submit to the 
Board semi-annual financial and opera- 
tions reports of LAMSA in such form as 
shall be prescribed by the Board; (2) 
That this approval shall cease to be effec- 
tive if LAMSA extends its operations be- 
yond the borders of Mexico, unless prior 
to the inauguration of such extension, 
United shall apply for and secure ap- 
proval by the Board of the continuance 
of the control of LAMSA as so extended.” 

CAB’s action follows the recommenda- 
tion of CAB Examiner J. Francis Reiliy 
and public counsel. LAMSA was incorpo- 
rated Aug. 27, 1934. It operates over the 
following routes: between Mexico City 
and Ciudad Juarez, via San Luis Potosi, 
Torreon, Parral and Chihuahua; between 
Mazatlan and Torreon, via Durango; be- 
tween Mazatlan and Tayoltita; between 
Chihuahua and Nogales, via Cananea. The 
overall mileage is 1,675. 

LAMSA’s profit and loss statements for 
Jan. 1, 1938 to March 31, 1943, reflect a 
loss of 273,328 pesos, the Board opinion 
states. The company estimated it would 
earn a profit of approximately 80,000 pesos 
in 1943 and 128,000 pesos in 1944. Book 
value of LAMSA was given as approxi- 
mately $32,000. 

This book value, according to testimony 
of United’s president, represented the 
physical assets and LAMSA and the bal- 
ance, or $113,750 is allocable to LAMSA’s 
franchises and good will. The Board opin- 
ion states that United’s president was par- 
ticularly impressed with the tremendous 
good will which LAMSA had created dur- 
ing more than eight years of operation, 
principally because of its remarkable 
safety record. 

“He is confident that this good will is 
permanent and would not be affected by 
any changes which might occur in the 
management of the company,” the Board 
opinion states. 

Barry testified, according to the opinion, 
that during the past five years he had 
had an opportunity te sell part of his 
stock. One of these was an offer of 
$250,000 on behalf of Lufthansa for a 51% 
stock interest in LAMSA. The other offers 
were greatly in excess of the price being 
paid by United and for a smaller part of 
Barry’s LAMSA stock, the opinion states. 
The prospective buyers either were un- 
able to complete the transaction or lacked 
practical airline experience so that Barry 
was not interested in selling his stock to 
them. 

The Board opinion states: “In view of 
the foregoing facts and considerations, the 
Board finds that the $145,750 purchase 
price to be paid by United for 3,750 shares 
of LAMSA’s stock is not disproportionate 
to the values actually attached to the 
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property and business of LAMSA, includ- 
ing the operating rights. No finders’ fees 
or commisions of anv kind were paid, or 
will be paid, to anyone, either by Barry, 
LAMSA, or United. 

“The record shows that United’s par- 
ticipation in LAMSA will have no harm- 
ful effects on United’s financial position, 
its personnel, equipment situation, do- 
mestic air transportation service, or on 
its postwar plans. The consolidated bal- 
ance sheet of United as of March 31, 1943, 
showed total assets of $26,971,547. Con- 
solidated current liabilities amounted as 
at that date to $8,420,673. Deferred cred- 
its amounted to $370,403. A reserve for 
post-war readjustments amounted to $1,- 
000,000. In the capital stock and surplus 
account, the capital stock amounted to 
$7,502,255, the paid-in surplus to $6,373,- 
378, and the earned surplus to $3,304,837. 
As a result of its operations from Jan. 1 
to March 31, 1943, United had made a net 
profit of $982,760. 

“At least in the immediate future, none 
of United’s flying equipment will be 
transferred to LAMSA, and the only per- 
sonnel who might be made available to 
LAMSA would be supervisory officials, 
who presumably could be recalled to the 
United States on short notice. 

Service to Cayenne Resumed 

Pan American Airways announces that 
daily air service with landplanes to Cay- 
enne, capital of French Guiana, which was 
temporarily suspended due to unusually 
heavy rains, has been resumed. 
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EAL Creates New Position 
For Research and Planning 


Hugh Knowlton, formerly vice president 
in charge of the communications division 
of the U. S. Com- 
mercial Co, a 
subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., has 
been appointed 
director of  re- 
search and 
war planning for 
Eastern Air Lines 
Knowlton served 
two years as a 
Field Artillery 
lieutenant in 
World War I 
After practicing 
law for five years in New York City, he 
entered the banking business as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He 
entered government service in 1942. He 
has been a director of EAL since the 
company’s organization in 1938. Eastern’s 
plans for expansion under Knowlton’s di- 
rection include establishment of new 
routes in both national and international 
fields. 


post- 
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Cunard Enters Aviation 

Cunard Steamship Co., whose subsid- 
iary, Cunard-White Star Co., recently was 
granted stockholder permission to engage 
in air service, announces that its stock- 
holders have voted to amend the com- 
pany’s articles of incorporation to permit 
operation of air transport service. Direc- 
tors are now in a position to build, buy, 
or charter planes to put Cunard into com- 
petition for postwar air routes, 








CAL’s Division Superintendent Celebrates 








Lewis K. Fahrenkamp, division superintendent of Continental Air Lines, cele- 
brated the anniversary of his 14th year in aviation recently by conducting 


his daily class in elementary airlines operations. 
the “professor” by attending class and snapping the above picture. 


er surprised 
Left to 
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right—Fahrenkamp, Phil Howard, Barbara Stitt, Thomas Dempsey, Betty Butler, 
Helen Freeborn, J. O. O'Connor, L. V. Gardiner, and W. C. Curto, all CAL 


personnel. 
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New York-Boston Route Hearings 
Featured by Post Office Figures 


IFTEEN letters from the Post Office 

Department setting forth what it be- 
lieves to be the airmail needs of certain 
New England towns affected by the route 
applications in the New York-Boston cases 
were made a part of the record on the 
closing day of the hearing in Washington 
Sept. 30. 

Roy M. Martin, superintendent of air- 
mail for the post office department, of- 
fered the letters in evidence before CAB 
Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. The letters 
were signed by Smith W. Purdum, second 
assistant postmaster general. 

Accompanying each of the letters was 
a chart showing mail dispatches at sev- 
eral of the towns listed in the new route 
requests. In the case of Danbury, Mass., 
the post office found no evidence that 
direct air service would be warranted. 
It held that some advantage to Fall River 
and New Bedford would accrue to the 
postal service if a joint stop for these two 
towns could be made on American Air 
Lines, Inc., route 18. As to Lawrence, 
Mass., the post office found that no par- 
ticular advantage would accrue to the 
postal service through this stop although 
Purdum’s letter states there would be no 
appreciable cost to the post office or other 
disadvantage if Lawrence is included as 
an intermediate point on Northeast Air- 
lines, Inc., route 27. 

Due to the proximity of Providence to 
Boston and the frequent fast train service 
in the area, the post office department was 


unable to find any material advantage to 
the postal service in providing direct 
service at Attleboro. However, it inter- 
posed no objection if it is included on 
American’s route 18. The same view- 
point is held with reference to Bedford 

The Post Office Department said it 
would have no objection if the Board 
felt one or more schedules on Route 18 
would include Bridgeport as a stop. It 
further held that direct air mail service 
was not required at Meridian, Conn. With 
reference to New Bedford, previously 
mentioned in connection with joint serv- 
ice with Fall River, the department said 
a stop at this point by a new coastal 
route is indicated as necessary only if 
found otherwise required by the Board. 
It held that due to its proximity to Hart- 
ford, present postal service is fully ade- 
quate to New Britain, Conn. 

In the case of New Haven, Conn., the 
department felt that this point does not 
need additional airmail facilities as it is 
already an authorized point on Route 18. 
If certain schedules on Route 18 be au- 
thorized to serve Fall River and New 
Bedford, the department felt a stop at 
New London would appear feasible if the 
Board felt the town should have direct 
air service. 

Because Northeast’s route 27 passes 
almost over Pittsfield, the post office is 
of the opinion this city might be included 
on that route when operations are 
sumed, largely in view of the city’s size, 
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Travel Agents in Air Transport Business 











These three travel experts, formerly associated 
bureaus, are now working for American Airlines. 


LO... P c 2 
with well known travel 
They are, left to right— 


— 


Frank Beach, who was with Frank Tours in New York and Chicago and is now 

New England superintendent of air mail, express, and freight for American 

in Boston; T. P. Gould formerly with Flick-Gould Travel Bureau, Syracuse, now 

AA's manager of reservations and ticket offices; and Joseph E. Terry, former 

manager of the domestic travel department of Raymond-Whitcomb, who is 
field assistant to American's general traffic manager. 








importance and location. With reference 
to Southampton, N. Y., the post office 
department was not able to find any 
postal condition there which indicated the 
need for direct air service. 

It held that because Stamford, Conn., is 
but 50 minutes by rail from downtown 
New York, no direct air service by a 
single route would materially improve 
the service presently afforded by the mul- 
tiplicity of routes available at the La- 
Guardia Airport. 

Because of its proximity ‘to Boston, 
direct airmail service to Taunton would 
depend entirely on the establishment of 
schedules more favorable than presently 
available by way of Boston. The letter 
said: “It would appear that one or more 


stops by trips operated over Route 18 
possibly by the same plane route via 
Fall River-New Bedford would ade- 


quately serve this town’s postal needs.” 

With reference to Waterbury, the post 
office held it was not clear that direct air 
service would affect any improvement in 
existing service unless air schedules were 
exactly timed to effect such an improve- 
ment. No objection would be interposed 
to routing one or more trips on route 18 
serving Hartford to stop at Waterbury. 

Before the Post Office Department sub- 
mitted these letters, Alvin P. Adams, 
president of Seaboard Airways, Inc., had 
testified that if the Board approved its 
application for a route between New York 
and Boston it would develop a consider- 
able cargo business not now handled by 
any surface transport. He testified his 
company proposed to transport cargo ex- 
press at 20c a ton mile between Boston 
and Miami and Boston and New Orleans. 

Adams testified the New York-Boston 
leg would fit in well in the company’s 
plan for its regional system and would 
make the entire operation considerably 
more profitable. 

In answer to questions by Leslie 
Craven, .company counsel, Adams said 
that air-cargo potentialities had been can- 
vassed in both Boston and New York. He 
said 100 representative firms and 30 ship- 
pers in the Boston area had indicated 
they would use air transport to a con- 
siderable degree at the 20c a ton mile rate 
He said the new business, would come 
largely from the fishing industry. Be- 
cause of the perishable nature of fish, the 
industry is definitely restricted by the 
distance it can ship its product, Adams 
stated. Return cargoes of both fish, fresh 
fruits and vegetables would balance the 
operations, he contended. Many manu- 
facturers also indicated they would use 
air transport at the 20c rate, Adams 
claimed. He said one New York news- 
paper indicated it would send 12,000 
pounds of newspapers from New York 
to Washington daily and an additional 
3,000 pounds to southern cities 

Operations from Boston south, he pre- 
dicted, would show a loss of $202,000 the 
first year and a profit of $1,010,000 the 
second year. A similar operation, with 
New York as the north terminal, would 
show a $574,000 loss the Ist year and a 
$353,000 profit the second year. 

To permit Northeast Airlines, Inc., to 
take action which it believed would sat- 
isfy the Board with reference to the 
“Railroad Control” feature of its 
Examiner Wrenn agreed to a postpone- 
ment until Nov. 1. Previously the Board 
had held that Northeast was under the 
control of the railroads. 


case, 
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With reliable Hydromatics 
out in front, mighty Liberators 
and Flying Fortresses are 
relentlessly pursuing their 
planned course on schedule 
—operating their deadly 
shuttle service across Europe. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

















LETS CLEAR THE AIR... 


A statement on the subject of 


postwar International Air Service 


by W. H. Coverdale, President, American Export Airlines 


HEN TOMORROW COMES and the war is 

ended, this nation will need—and quickly—air 
transport services between our country and practically 
all of the other nations of the civilized world. 


Because we are Americans, we naturally think first of 
American air transport services flying American-built 
planes, manned by American crews—services directed 
and developed by American enterprise—services oper- 
ated as the finest and swiftest and safest and best of all 
the air transport services provided by any nation of 
the world. 


But as cooperative citizens of a new world, we do not 
want more than our share of this global air transport 
business—but we do feel entitled to our full share! 


* * * 


The planning and preparing for this postwar activity is 
one of the foremost problems facing this country and 
the world in general. Like all problems involving inter- 
national relations, it has been and will continue to be 
an argumentative subject. At present it is one of the 
most momentous projects under discussion by govern- 
ments, by transportation groups, and by business in 
general, both at home and abroad. As a result, various 
American air transportation groups from time to time 
have gone on record in regard to how this government 
should handle this problem. But there is still confusion. 


We of American Export Airlines believe that the 
following open statement will add to the public under- 


standing, and at the same time clarify our position—in 
other words, help ‘“‘clear the air.” 


WHAT HAS AMERICA TO OFFER? 


So far as aviation is concerned, the answer is, America 
has everything—and in abundance. 


—operating knowledge and experience in management 
of commercial air transport, greater and broader than 


that possessed by any other nation. 


—giant aircraft factories, capable of designing and build- 
ing the finest, fastest, and best all-around transport 


airplanes the world has ever known. 


—an able and energetic nation of 130,000,000 people, 
world conscious as a result of the war, willing and 
capable of producing the products the world will need 
so badly—eager to exchange its wares in the marts of 


the world—and ready to travel. 


These are the prime requisites necessary to establish Ameri- 
can leadership in international air transportation. 


Let us take a good look at these assets, with special 
reference to the “know how” of our American flag air 
transport companies, both domestic and foreign. 


There are 19 United States airlines. Two of these 
operate in the foreign service and hold CAB certificates 
of convenience and necessity for overseas air transporta- 
tion—American Export Airlines is one of these two 
companies. The seventeen other companies operate in 
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the domestic field and hold CAB certificates for such 
operation. There are also other business groups with 
new capital interested in entering this new and rapidly 
growing industry. 


All nineteen airlines are now engaged in aiding the 
war effort by transporting passengers, cargo, and mail 
within the country or to all sections of the globe. All of 
these airlines have been loyally devoting their individual 
efforts and ambitions to military purposes and the all- 
important task of winning the war. 


Many of the domestic airlines, when the war is over, 
will want to expand into the international field—as 
evidenced by the fact that a good many of them already 
have filed applications for overseas routes. 


MONOPOLY OR COMPETITION? 


While there may be a general desire on the part of the 
domestic airlines to enter the overseas field, there are 
two schools of thought as to how that problem may 
be met. 


One school advocates formation of a single, govern- 
ment-sponsored, monopolistic, international airline, in 
which all American flag airlines could, if they wished, 
held an interest, based on some, as yet unannounced, 
formula. American Export Airlines does not support 
this plan. 


The other school of thought strongly opposes the 
placing of all of the development of our international 
air transportation in the hands of a single American 
company —a “‘chosen instrument’’—or a monopoly. This 
school believes in regulated competition consistent with 
the policies and standards established by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. American Export Airlines supports 
this plan. Furthermore, we do not believe that the 
alternative to monopoly would be unbridled competi- 
tion. Far from it! 


A definite government policy, firmly and impartially 
administered, can give the country the proper type of 
well-regulated competition—in the foreign as well as 
the domestic field. 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES’ 
POSITION 


We are, and always have been, unalterably opposed to 
the thesis of monopoly. We believe that the fostering of 


monopoly would almost certainly result in government 
ownership. We do not believe that the Old World practice 
of fostering a government airline would result in ade- 
quate advancement of American aviation. Our country 
is just too big for such a system. 


Our Company and 16 domestic airlines on May 18th 
of this year signed a declaration of policy against monop- 
oly, and presented it to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


We strongly support the thesis of competition. By 
competition we mean that any American flag airline, 
interested in providing air service beyond our bor- 
ders and into foreign countries, should have the 
right to make application to a properly constituted 
government body, such as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. We believe that open hearings should be held 
by such a body, in accordance with the principles 
of free enterprise. 


The number of companies that would emerge with 
certificates from such hearings would depend upon 
the ability of the applicants to qualify, and in addi- 
tion, upon the judgment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the President of the United States, as to 
the number of routes and services required in the 
public interest. 


Such orderly procedure follows the “American way’ 
of developing a new and vital industry. It encourages 
competition to an extent necessary to assure sound 
development—and yet regulates it to the degree that 
destructive “‘cut throat’ competition is eliminated. 


* * * 


It is my earnest belief that the United States will get 
out of postwar aviation just what its government 
and the public are willing to put into it. Regulated 
competition, as opposed to monopoly—combined 
with private ownership—and with adequate govern- 
ment and public support, will enable United States 
aviation to secure for America its rightful share of 
the air commerce of the world in the postwar period. 





PRES'DENT, 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 
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CHERRY RIVET 
PRICES ARE WAY as 


PRODUCTION WAY UP 


The production 

of Cherry Blind 

Rivets in August was five times greater than 
in August a year ago. In that time, the average 
price has dropped to ' of its original level. 
This means that you can now use Cherry 
Rivets to solve more design and production 
problems. The positive mechanical action 

of the Cherry Rivet which has proved itself 


G-15 Pneumotic Gun . . $80.00 « G-10 Hand Operoted Gun. . $16.60 
Pulling heods extra as needed 


GET COMPLETE STORY 
Handbook A-43 tells how to use 
Cherry Rivets in blind or hard-to-get- 
ot structures. New price list also 
available. Address Department A-11! 
Cherry Rivet Company, 231 Winston 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 


to the aircraft builders and the field crews 
of our armed forces can now save time and 
money in an even wider range of uses. 
Orders have increased faster than produc- 
tion, resulting in a large undelivered backlog. 
In spite of this, scheduling now permits partial 
delivery on new high priority orders within 
30 days. Immediate delivery on emergency 
orders. Immediate delivery on tools. 


CHERRY RIVETS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND APPLICATION 
ARE COVERED BY U. S. PATENTS ISSUED AND PENDING 


Cherry Rivet 
























‘Flying Freight Cars’ Put In 
Coast-to-Coast Service by UAL 


ee LYING FREIGHT CARS,” said to 

be the only ones of their kind in com- 
mercial service, will be placed in coast-to- 
coast operation by United Air Lines be- 
tween New York, Chicago and California, 
effective October 16, it was announced 
Oct. 12 by C. P. Graddick, director of 
United’s air cargo department. 

As contrasted with regular airliners, 
used in cargo service but which still 
have passenger seats, United’s new “Car- 
goliners” will be completely stripped of 
passenger furnishings and _ will be 
equipped, instead, with such special cargo 
features as re-inforced plywood floors, 
plywood siding, steel screened windows 
and cargo bins. The planes, Graddick 
said, will carry approximately three tons 
of cargo as compared with the average of 
1400 pounds carried on United’s combina- 
tion passenger-cargo Mainliners. 


New York Board of Trade 
Creates Aviation Section 
The New York Board of Trade has or- 


ganized an aviation section to coordinate 
the postwar aviation industry in the 
metropolitan area as it pertains to domes- 
tic and international air commerce. The 
section will serve as a clearing house 
through which the industry and sub- 
sidiary interests will voice their future 
plans and consolidate their resources. 

“In answer to a growing demand for a 
local aviation industry representation, the 
New York Board of Trade has organized 
an aviation section,” said an announce- 
ment by Floyd N. Dull, president. “Its 
scope of activities will encompass the 
plans for the future of New York as a 
great airport center for domestic and 
international air commerce. Within the 
metropolitan area, there are many firms 
in the manufacturing and servicing of 
the aviation industry, as well as operators 
and allied interests, who desire to pool 
their resources and future planning. The 
aviation section thus will serve as the rep- 
resentative spokesman for the growing 
aviation industry in this area, and will 
offer a clearing place for ideas and plat- 
form for an aviation forum.” 


Traffic 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES announces that a 
total of 479,957 pounds of mail was carried dur- 
ing August—an increase of 42,678 pounds over 
the previous month. The cargoes were carricd 
417,293,752 air mail miles exceeding the July 
total by more than 90,000,000 miles, the an- 
nouncement said. For the third straight month 
Northwest showed an increase in passenger 
Service during August with 10,321 passengers. 
The total was nearly 2,000 higher than in July. 

AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. announces that 
during August 2,043,958 pounds of express 
were carried, an increase of 67.3% over 
August, 1942. Air mail carried was up to 
2,484,601 pounds during the month, an in- 
crease of 92.1% over the corresponding period 
in 1942. Average payload per airplane mile 
for August of this year was 4,688 pounds com- 
pared to an average load of 4,276 pounds in 
August 1942, representing an increase of 13.8%. 
Passenger load factor was reported at 92.6%. 
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“The new service not only will aid ma- 
terially in providing additional space for 
the record volume of war-time mail and 
express which United is moving between 
the East, Midwest and Pacific Coast, but 
also will tend to open up additional space 
for essential passengers on other sched- 
ules,” Graddick declared. 

United’s proposed schedules call for the 
Cargoliners to leave New York at 12:30 
a.m. and Chicago at 5:10 a.m. with arrival 
in San Francisco at 5:46 p.m. the same 
day. Eastbound, the Cargoliners will leave 
San Francisco at 12:30 a.m. with arrival 
in Chicago at 3:44 p.m. and New York at 
9:46 p.m. Midnight hour dep2rtures from 
seaboard terminals attract max'mum car- 
go as well as air mail loads, officials 
pointed out. Both eastbound and west- 
bound cargo flights will connect at Salt 
Lake City with the company’s combina- 
tion passenger-express-mail planes to 
Southern California and the Pacific North- 
west, so that the new service will expedite 
shipments over the company’s entire sys- 
tem. 





14-Foot Long Ticket 








American Airlines recently sold a 
ticket covering 6,000 miles of air 
travel to 40 American and Mexican 


cities. It measured 14 feet. Martha 

Nell Belshaw, reservations clerk, is 

shown handing the ticket to Jose 

Moreno, Mexico City importer, who 
purchased it. 
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Novel Application Filed 





Among the novel applications now 
on file with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for air transport routes is one 
filed recently by Shannons, 1413 
Grand Avenue, Ft. Worth, Texas for 
a certificate to transport by plane 
sick, injured, and dead through use 
of air ambulances and air hearses. 
The company, composed of a part- 
nership of J. O. Shannon, S. D 
Shannon and M. B. Shannon, re- 
quests a certificate permitting it to 
operate from towns within a 600 
mile radius of Ft. Worth to points 
throughout the continental United 
States and from all points in con- 
tinental United States to towns 
within a 600 mile radius of Ft. 
Worth. The applicant stresses the 
need for such a service. 

















































‘Big Four’ Has Captured 
81 Per Cent of Nation’s 
Air Business, Says Monro 


Eighty-one per cent of the nation’s ail 
business is in the hands of a “Big Four’ 
while a “lean” 19 per cent is sparsely 
distributed among the 12 remaining car- 
riers, C. Bedell Monro, president of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, charged in < 
recent address in Milwaukee. 

He asserted that only by permitting 
the smaller carriers to compete in the 
more lucrative territories rather than re- 
stricting their operations to areas with 
traffic insufficiencies could “this unbal- 
anced condition” be equitably corrected. 

“By this monopoly of the most lucra- 
tive routes, there exists a situation witl 
potentialities as explosive to the sound 
economic growth of aviation as a load o 
block-buster bombs, a situation which 
if left uncorrected, can reduce to a mini- 
mum our ability to offer gainful employ- 
ment to our returning servicemen in ar 
industry which should lead all others ir 
expansion and resulting job opportunities,’ 
Monro declared. 


Compete or Coordinate: 
That is Question Before 
All Carriers—Stanton 


The regulatory policies of both the 
Canadian and United States government: 
will be determined by whether the post- 
war services of the airlines and railroad: 
are competitive or supplementary, Charles 
I. Stanton, CAA administrator, declarec 
in an address before the recent conven- 
tion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in Toronto, Ont. 

“If the most fruitful relationship be- 
tween the older and newer forms o 
transportation is to be one of coordinatec 
joint activity, it will be sound policy fo 
them to be under common ownership anc 
direction,” he declared. “On the othe 
hand, if competition is to be fostered 
common ownership would not seem to bé 
appropriate.” 

Stanton told the convention, attendec 
mostly by Canadians, that in Canada’ 
north country air service will be “both 
the fastest and the most economical.” 
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| Women in Air Transport 








(This is the second of a series of articles on 
wwomen who are doing an outstanding but little 
publicized job for the U. S. airlines.) 
































Camille L. Stein 


ORTHWEST AIRLINES grew up with 
“Rosie” Stein. 

Director of passenger service, and as- 
sistant company secretary, Miss Stein can 
look back on the days of the airline’s 
beginning, when she herself hoisted a 
oucket of coal into the pot-bellied stove 
in the Minneapolis airport’s first hangar 
office, chased cows off the field so that 
NWA’s two planes could land or take 
off, and often made breakfast for pas- 
sengers on delayed flights. 

Miss Stein was working for the indus- 
trial division of the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce in 1926 when Charles “Pop” 
Dickinson decided to discontinue his air 
mail service between the Twin Cities and 
Chicago. A group of local men, anxious 
to see the air link maintained, formed 
Northwest Airlines on Oct. 1 of that year, 
took over Dickinson’s business, and hired 
‘Rosie” to handle it from her desk at the 
Chamber. 

On payday, Miss Stein carried the 
money bag to the field and personally 
handed out the checks. She handled 
reservations and tickets, public relations, 
gublicity, and advertising. When North- 
west began to spread its wings, she left 
aer work at the Chamber of Commerce 
and became an official member of the 
sompany. She was assistant traffic man- 
ager for many years, conceived and 
supervised a recreational and social pro- 



















































zram for company employees, planned 
vicnics and parties. 

Today, “Rosie” Stein has charge of 
Northwest’s 45 stewardesses. She hires 


them, buys their uniforms, and studies 
their reports on how to increase the com- 
fort of passengers. She has complete 
sharge of the company’s seven restaurants, 
‘including an immense cafeteria at its 
mber modification project at St. Paul 
‘hirport. She solves food rationing puzzles, 
‘prepares menus, purchases equipment 
\Kfrom toothpicks to refrigerators), super- 
ises maintenance of restaurant buildings, 
land more than once has eased an emer- 
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This has been a fortnight of important hearings affecting the airlines . ; 
two flying trips to New York to sit in on the hearing on application filed by W. R 


Grace for a U. S. terminal for Pan American-Grace . They are being opposed by 
Pan American Airways . . If ever a battle was being fought for “keeps,” this is it 
Both sides have done a tremendous amount of work preparing their cases, as 
was evidenced by the direct and cross-examination Examiner Francis Brown, 
who gets the laurels for keeping peace in the hearing room and for keeping the case 
rolling along, will have a tough time deciding this one . 
* 

And then, of course, there has been the celebrated feeder-pickup hearing , . . 
This confab brough?. strange faces to the Washington scene . . . Opening day at- 
tendance was terrific . . . Examiners Bill Madden and Alfred Beitel are going 
to have quite a record to read .. . 

e 


You can’t keep a good man down, they say CAB Vice Chairman Edward 
Warner had been in the hospital with pneumonia and was expected to remain there 
for quite a while . One day last fortnight, at least a couple of weeks before he 
was expected, he walked into his office, ready for work . . . We sometimes think Mr 
Warner’s mind works 24 hours a day . . . He’s one government official who gives the 
taxpayers their money’s worth 

+ 


We attended the very nice luncheon given by TWA in New York on Oct. 7 
to present awards to the winners of the sixth annual TWA aviation writers 
competition . Present were not only many aviation writers, but numerous 
representatives of other airlines . And we think TWA should be congratu- 
lated for, in a sense, making this luncheon an industry affair . TWA foots 
the bill and rightfully receives the publicity, but the other airlines were there, 
their representatives were introduced, and a good all-around public relations 
job for the industry was done It’s an excellent example of industry co- 
operation . 

7 


Pan American Airways’ New Horizons magazine recently carried the following 
amusing story: “Months ago, Alaskan Flight Steward Neal J. Boles lost his wallet, 
with it his treasured Short Snorter bill. Advertising in Seattle Lost and Found 
columns was fruitless, and Neal was soon set upon by fellow Snorters, forced to rejoin 
at a substantial markup. Overnighting in Seattle six months later, Steward Boles 
stopped at Bartell’s Drug Store for cigarettes, gave the cashier a $5 bill. Among the 
$1’s counted back to him for change was his original Snorter certificate, slightly 
dimmed from unwonted circulation, otherwise in good condition.” 


& 
When airline boys get together there’s liable to be a little poker played 

which brings to mind an amusing story . . . In an unusually rough poker game 

several weeks ago, one of the fraternity got “taken” for $600 . . The next day 

while getting a haircut he was bemoaning his loss to his barber . . . The barber, 

a horse racing fan, says, “Bet on Slide Rule” ... Slide Rule, incidentally, is a 

Boeing horse, which still makes this an aviation story ... So he bet $100 on 

the horse, which won, and paid him $590 . . . So the poker game cost 10 bucks 

. . « Wonderful people, these barbers 

Wise words seen on a card in Pan American Airways’ Washington traffic office: “So 
long as you know you're green, you grow, but when you think you're ripe you begin 
to get rotten” . . How true . 
E. B. 


gency by lending a helping hand with 
the dishwashing. All supplies for the 





MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES grossed $132.,- 
698.61 in August and has recorded net earn- 


convenience of passengers are purchased ‘85 ‘his year, to date, of $128,784.17, after 
4 d ° stalled under her su ervision taxes, the company announces Revenue 
ang iD : sup 3 passenger miles in August were 1,289,892, 
Miss Stein, who was the first woman compared with 803,173 in July, and mail 
chairman of the Air Transport Associa- pound miles totaled 29,201,125 in August 
tion’s passenger service, averages 5,000 compared with 20,030,322 in July Express 
aafien of aie travel each sant personally pound miles also increased to 5,548,632, in 
ee A ° —— August, over 3,289,427 in July. 
visiting Northwest stations from Chicago ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc., earned a 


net profit of $27,689.68 in the year ended June 
30, compared to a net loss of $22,407.40 in the 
previous year, the company’s annual report re- 
veals. As of June 30, the company had an 
earned surplus balance of $11,409.97, and since 
that date $655,450 has been obtained through 
the sale of 26,218 shares of preferred stock 


to Seattle. 


Phoenix on TWA Trunk Line 


Phoenix, Ariz., was linked to the trunk- 


line system of Transcontinental & Western 
Air October 1 as a regular stop on two 
daily round trip coast-to-coast flights. 
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All of the company’s notes payable have been 
liquidated with the exception of $150,000 out- 
standing under a V-loan agreement. 
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anon is one of many 
workers at United Air 


Lines’ Modification Center lo- 


cated in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Day after day her skilled hands 
help in a task that might mean 
the difference between Victory 
and defeat for fighting men. 

At Cheyenne, military planes 
for various combat areas are 
given last-minute installations, 
under the supervision of the 
Army Air Forces, to fit them for 
tough assignments of war. One 
plane needs increased range for 


\rctic operations . . . another re- 


quires adjustments for desert 
warfare .. . still others need big- 
ger bomb loads for special mis- 
sions... 

It is exacting work. And every 
ship rolling from United’s Modi- 
fication Center carries a scroll 
containing a message of inspira- 
tion from those who worked on 
the plane. These trained techni- 
cians—both men and women 
working at the Modification 
Center—feel a thrill of pride 
when a letter, such as this one to 
Patricia from a bomber crew 
“somewhere in England,” comes 


{n actual letter received at 
United's Modification Center 


in answer to their own message. 


It makes us all feel our re- 
sponsibility in helping to main- 
tain a continuous supply of war 
materials to our fighting men 
around the world. The Modifi- 
cation Center is but one of the 
wartime activities in which 


United is now engaged. 


UNITED 
AIR = LINES 


ee 
UNITED 


Back The Attack—With More War Bonds 
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statement to make that while the owner- 
ship interests have rendered valuable 
service to Panagra under various head- 
ings, that Panagra has carried on its own 
business and run its own airline?” Roig 
answered: “Oh yes, Panagra has had its 
own operating officials, it has had its own 
equipment, it has had its own personnel 
staff, its own maintenance, its own radio, 
everything that a self-poised independent 
operating airline has. It has had in addi- 
tion the benefit of the services of its two 
parent companies and they have per- 
formed some of the functions which, if 
they had not performed them, Panagra 
would have had to do itself, but those 
functions have never interfered with 
Panagra’s independence of operation.” 

“There have been differences in the 
board of directors, have there not, on the 
various steps in this program of develop- 
ment and progress that you mentioned?” 
Cahill asked. “There have on some of the 
steps, but it would be a great mistake if 
anyone got the impression that there has 
been a difference of opinion on everything 
that happened,” Roig asserted. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Roig, on all of the ques- 
tions up to the instant one, the extension 
to the U. S., the differences have been 
resolved, have they not?” Cahill contin- 
ued. “With the exception of the terminal 
in the U. S. and the publicity question, 
we have reached a conclusion among our- 
selves, yes, on all these questions,” Roig 
answered. 


Roig Cross-Examined 


Henry J. Friendly, attorney for Pan 
American, took about two days in a 
searching cross-examination of Roig. 
Dozens of letters from the Panagra files, 
back as far as 1930, were marked for 
identification (not yet accepted in evi- 
dence) by Friendly. Strong opposition to 
the letters was registered by Cahill, who 
objected to Roig being forced to testify 
on the contents of letters some of which 
he had never seen. 

Friendly sought to show on _ cross- 
examination that even in the early 30's 
Pan American was urging Panagra to in- 
stitute service with newer and larger 
; equipment, but that suggestions were 
opposed by Panagra. Several of the let- 
ters offered by Friendly were correspond- 
ence between Panagra officials on the sub- 
ject of eauipment. PAA, he developed, 
offered to lease a Sikorsky to P2nagra 
several years ago to improve traffic con- 
ditions. Roig, on the other hand, claimed 
that Trippe wanted to lease the plane, 
rather than have Panagra buy equipment, 
to put PAA in control of the northern 
— and keep Panagra out of Colom- 
ia. 

Friendly also sought to prove that 
Panagra was formed solely for the pur- 
pose of operating between the Canal Zone 
and South America without a U. S. ter- 
| minal. Roig denied this, stating that the 
purpose of the company was stated in the 
charter. Showed a letter from Roig to 
‘| Col. Harold Harris, a Panagra vice presi- 
| dent before joining the Air Transport 
Command, purporting to state that such 
was the company’s purpose, Roig said 
that the phrase was merely a “colloquial 
preamble.” To refute testimony that Pan 
American’s connections from Miami south 
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PAA Opposes Panagra 


(Continued from page 38) 


are inadequate, cross-examination of Roig 
was designed to show that there were also 
many delays on northbound trips, result- 
ing in disruption of PAA service. Roig 
said that more traffic could be handled if 
more ecuipment were available, revealing 
that Panagra has been asked by a gov- 
ernment agency what equipment it could 
use if planes were available. He said the 
company revlied by requesting DC-3As or 
DC-4s, in the alternative. 

He indicated during cross-examination 
by Friendly that he favored “an independ- 
ent name” for the company, adding that 
he considered the name “Panagra” (rather 
than Pan American-Grace) ideal. 

The Panagra president was also ques- 
tioned by E. Smythe Gambrell, attorney 
for Eastern Air Lines. Asked if a 
senger obtained by Panagra was not a 
passenger lost to Grace, Roig emphat- 
ically said no, calling this a “meager and 
naive view on the future of aviation.” 
Aviation, he said, has created most of its 
own traffic, adding that Panagra carries 
more passengers in a month than Grace 
carried in a year before the war. Roig 
denied that (1) Grace’s other activities 
had ever embarrassed Panagra that 
(2) Panagra executives had been slowed 
down by Grace affairs. Gambrell said he 


pas- 


or 





CAL ‘Mainsprings’ 








O. R. Haueter (right), Continental 
Air Lines’ vice president—opera- 
tions, and J. F. Weiler, CAL's chief 
pilot, are the mainsprings for the air- 
line's Air Transport Command opera- 
tions in addition to their duties cover- 
ing the company's commercial opera- 
tions. 











intended to show that there was “divided 
allegiance” in the Grace-Panagra activities 


Trippe's Testimony 

Trippe, whose direct testimony took two 
days, said emphatically that a U. S. ter. 
minal for Panagra “would be disastrous’ 
to his company. Discussing interchange, 
Trippe said that the subject was brought 
up two years ago after the Civil Aeronau.- 
approved 


tics Board had an agreement 
between United Air Lines and Western 
Air Express (now Western Air Lines 


Asked at that time by Panagra President 
Harold J. Roig for his opinion, Trippe 
termed it a “very constructive proposal” 
and indicated a willingness to discuss it 
further. He added that the PAA execu- 
tive committee was unanimous in its ap- 
proval, An interchange over a New 
Orleans-Canal Zone route then being 
sought by PAA was discussed and Roig 
also wanted Miami-Canal Zone consid- 
ered, he said. 

Henry J. Friendly, PAA attorney, wh 
was handling the proposal, became il! and 
nothing was done for several months, 
after which PAA didn’t have time to fol- 
low it un because of pressing defense 
matters in connection with trans-African 
operations, Trippe explained. Asked if 
PAA was still interested he said: “We 
definitely were and have ever since and 
are today.” Explaining why a U. S. ter- 
minal for Panagra would be “disastrous” 
to Pan American, Trippe pointed out that 
much traffic would be diverted to Pana- 
gra. PAA, he said, would be almost com- 
pletely cut off from participation in busi- 
ness to the west coast of Scuth America 
Panagra, he added, would have a “con- 
flict of interest” with both its owners 
W. R. Grace & Co., steamship operators 
and 50% owners of Panagra, have an 
“adverse interest” in the development of 
through business by Panagra, he claimed 

There were instances during the 
tional emergency, Trippe admitted, wher 
PAA was unable to provide Miami-Canal 
Zone transportation for Panagra passen- 
gers, but he pointed out that there have 
been many occasions when the situatior 
was reversed. Since the first of this year 
he continued, Miami-Canal Zone has been 
much less congested than Panagra south 
This, he said, was not a complaint against 
Panagra, adding that they are “doing the 
very best they can.” Discussing equip- 
ment, Trippe said that PAA in 1940 had 
ordered 57 large 4-engined landplanes 
‘40 Constellations and 17 DC-4s) and 35 
DC-3As which if delivered would have 
increased passenger traffic capacity by 
450% At least 18 Constellations would 
have been used on Latin American routes, 
he said. No deliveries were made because 
of the war. 


na- 


Trippe was optimistic on the future of 


Latin American operations, expressing the 
opinion that PAA will be able to operate 
in that section without subsidy. Mail pay 
is now down to 13c a mile and revenue to 
the Post Office Department exceeds pay- 
ment to the carrier, he claimed. With 
larger, more economical equipment, PAA 
will need “merely a compensatory pay- 
ment” for mail and will be able to insti- 
tute lower passenver and cargo rates, he 
added. Returning to the question of in- 
terchange, he asserted that “an inter- 
change program could be put into effect 
as soon as the Panagra pilots could be 
checked out” (on Boeing 307 planes). 
Traffic congestion would be greatly re- 
duced, Trippe said. 
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Snub-nosed, lethal-appearing Republic Thunder- 
bolts are proving the deadliest sky scrappers in 
action today. With their pulverizing 6,400 
rounds-per-minute firepower and their 1,000-mile 
range, the P-47 fighters are punching down all 
opposition to help the United Nations gain abso- 
lute air mastery over the European invasion front. 
The 13,500 pounds overall weight of the Thunder- 
bolt includes eight machine guns mounted in the 
wings, a 2,000-horsepower radial engine, and a 
turbo-supercharger. With a level flight speed 
exceeding 400 miles per hour, the P-47 Thunder- 
bolt has dived at 780 m.p.h. Its ceiling of 40,000 
feet makes it an effective protector of bomber 


armadas. 


For fine achievement in War Produc- 
tion . . . the joint Army and Navy “E” 
was awarded to the men and women of 
Simonds Saw and Stee! Co 











AIRCRAFT 
ARMOR 
PLATE 


— by SIMONDS meets 
Army and Navy 
Specifications 


For Complete Information 
Address 
Armor Plate Division 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





RUGGED ACCURATE BED. . 


Another Finer Feature of Logan Lathes 


The accuracy you need for precision work is yours in a Logan 
Lathe, even after long continuous use. For Logan combines 
solid strength and Nth degree accuracy in every Logan Lathe 
bed. Extra heavy ribbed and warp-free, the Logan bed is 
machined from the finest special analysis castings obtainable. 
Its V ways and flat ways are precision ground to an accuracy 
of within .001 of an inch from end to end. This fine construction, 
usually found only in the highest priced lathes, is another 
reason why alert production men are depending more and 
more on Logan Lathes for low cost production of small parts. 


Write today for catalog sheets giving complete specifications 
on all models of Logan Lathes ... Quick Change Gear Types... BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Manufacturing Turret Lathes... Hand Screw Machines... Floor Swing over bed, 10/2”... bed length, 
43%" ... spindle hole, °°” 


Model Back Geared Screw Cutting Lathes... Bench Model Back def om = tS 
: capacity, 4 with push type collet... 

Geared Screw Cutting Lathes. 6-position automatic indexing turret 
.-. Stroke of turret, 444"... 12 spindle 

LOGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY speeds from 30 to 1450 r.p.m. . . . all 
P ar moving parts protected by ball bear- 

Chicago, Illinois ings orselflubricating bronzebearings. 


ing Sa . : ; 
No. 830— %e" Capacity No. 850 — Manufactur 
Hand Screw Machine Turret Lathe 
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CAB Gets 24 More Route 
Applications in 2 Weeks 


s hpted AND AMENDED route applica- 
tions totaling 24 were filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board during the period 
from Sept. 24 to and including Oct. 8. 

A check of the applications on file in 
the Board’s docket section reveals that 
there are 246 applications for new routes. 
Of this number 84 are for conventional 
domestic routes, 38 are described as the 
conventional local-feeder applications, 48 
would use helicopters or autogiros, 21 
would provide a pick-up type of oper- 
ation, 11 desire to operate non-schedule 
over new routes, 38 would provide Amer- 
ican Flag carrier operations in the for- 
eign field, eight ask certificates to carry 
cargo overseas, some of them in non- 
schedule operations and six provide for 
operations in Alaska. 

Under the amended applications, 75 re- 
quest additional stops and extensions, nine 
American Flag carriers ask added stops 
and extensions, five seek new stops in 
Alaskan service, three applications re- 
quest new pick-up stops on present routes, 
four would add mail to present transport 
operations, six seek permission to add mail 
on Alaskan operations, six involve con- 
solidations or approval of purchases and 
four ask foreign permits. 

A brief description of the new routes 
asked during the last two weeks’ period 
follow: 


Airdrome Transport 


This company through Joe Ferrant, 
P. O. Box 508, Burbank, Cal. filed two 
applications. The one asks a route be- 
tween Mills Field, Calif. and San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and East Bay airports and 
authority to meet emergency landings 
within a 150 miles of these points. Ap- 
plicant would use helicopters or autogiros 
to augment or replace a similiar service 
which it now performs by automobile. 
(Docket 1086). In the second applica- 
tion, Airdrome asks a route to perform a 
similar service between Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank Grand Central airport 
at Glendale, Los Angeles Municipal Air- 
port and all other landing fields, airports 
and emergency landings within a radius 
a, miles of these points (Docket 

Z 


Arkansas Valley Airlines 


Applicant with office at P. O. 549, Van 
Buren, Ark.—a partnership consisting of 
Allen Whiteside and Capt. Thomas S. 
Cruttenden—filed for a certificate to trans- 
port persons, property and mail from 
1—Wichita, Kan. to Memphis; 2—Spring- 
field, Mo. to Jackson, Miss.; 3—Spring- 
field to Shreveport, La.; 4—Little Rock, 
Ark. to Oklahoma City; 5—Fort Smith, 
Ark. to Dallas and feeder routes 1— 
Oklahoma City to Wichita; 2—Oklahoma 
City in a circuitous route to Chickasha, 
Okla.; 3—Tulsa in circuitous route to 
Claremore, Okla.; 4—Tulsa to Fort Smith, 
Ark.; 5—Memphis to Texarkana, Ark. 
There are 3,172 miles of route involved. 
All intermediate points are not listed 
herein. (Docket 1086). 
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Aviation Enterprises Ltd. 


R. Earl McKaughan, as president, with 
offices at 725 Bankers Mortgage Building, 
Houston, 2, Texas filed application for a 
certificate to transport mail, persons and 
property over 28 routes in the south- 
western part of the U. S. (Docket 1078). 


Blue Ridge Air Lines, Inc. 


This company located at Hartman Air- 
port, Harrisonburg, Va. has filed for a 
certificate to transport mail, persons and 
express on three routes between Alexan- 
dria, Va. and terminal points Norfolk, 
Danville and Bristol and two routes be- 
tween Richmond and terminal points Bris- 
tol and Staunton. Overall distance on 
these five routes is 1139 miles. Applicant 
states it has adequate equipment for pres- 
ent demands of service with sufficient re- 
serve equipment for emergencies. (Docket 
1094). 


Blue Ridge Lines, Inc. 


Applicant with office at 55 E. Washing- 
ton St., Hagerstown, Md. applied for nine 
routes as follows: 1—Washington to Pitts- 
burgh, 2—Baltimore to Pittsburgh; 3— 
Harrisburg to Winchester, via Hagers- 
town; 4—Harrisburg to Winchester, via 
Gettysburg and Hagerstown; 5—Pittsburgh 
to Clarksburg, Va.; 6—Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland; 7—Pittsburgh to Wheeling; 8— 
Pittsburgh to Clarksburg; 9—Wheeling to 
Clarksburg. The company is now in the 
bus business and proposes to use heli- 
copters if a certificate is granted. (Docket 
1092). 


Chicago & Southern 


This carrier filed with CAB for two 
routes to Central and South America in- 
volving transport of persons, property and 
mail between terminal point, New Orleans 
and Rio de Janerio, via Havana, Barran- 
quilla, Colombia; San Cristobal, Vene- 
zuela Manaos and Goyania, Brazil and be- 
tween New Orleans, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, via Havana, Balboa, C. Z., Cali, 
Colombia, LaPaz, Bolivia and Salta, Ar- 
gentina. The route to Brazil is 4,849 miles 
and to Argentina 5,109 miles. Through 
use of four-motored equipment, Chicago 
and Southern hopes to fly these routes in 
24 and 25 hours respectively. (Docket 
1085). The company also filed for four 
new domestic routes between co-terminals 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and the terminal 
point Chicago via Rochester, Minn., Madi- 
son, Wis., and Milwaukee (Docket 1073) 
between Kansas City and Jacksonville, 
Fla., via Springfield, Mo., Memphis and 
Atlanta (Docket 1074) between Chicago 
and Detroit; via (a) Ft. Wayne and Toledo 
and via Michigan City, Ind., and Elkhart 
and Adrian, Mich. (Docket 1075) and 
amendment to its certificate covering route 
8 so as to authorize service between the 
intermediate point Memphis and the term- 
inal point, Chicago via Evansville and 
Terre Haute, Ind. (Docket 1076). 
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Colonial Airlines, Inc. 
This company asks a route between 
Washington, D. C. and Portland, Me. via 
Baltimore, Reading, Newark, Bridgeport, 
Hartford, Worcester and Concord for 
transport of mail, persons and property 
in scheduled operations. (Docket 1088). 
Colonial also asks permission to amend its 
application under Docket 609 to eliminate 
therefrom the foreign phase of the appli- 
cation requesting a route from Massena, 
N. ¥., to Ottawa, Canada, in accordance 
with new regulations recently promul- 
gated by CAB. (Docket 1070). 


Colorado Airways 

Organized as a co-partnership, of Dur- 
ango, Col. this company asks a certificate 
to transport mail passengers and property 
in scheduled operations between Durango 
and Los Angeles, via Winslow and Phoe- 
nix, in Arizona and Blythe and Indio, 
Calif. Applicant proposes to use multi- 
engine planes capable of carrying a pay 
load “of at least 10 tons.” The partners— 
S. N. Drum and R. F. Burress—both have 
licenses as private pilots. There are 2,330 
miles of route involved. (Docket 1079). 





Dixie Motor Coach Corp. 

This bus company of 2805 Logan St. 
Dallas (1), Texas asks a certificate to 
transport persons, property and mail in 
scheduled operations over the following 
routes: 1—Dallas, Denton, Gainesville, 
Ardmore, in Texas and Oklahoma City; 
2—Dallas, Sherman, Denison, Durant in 
Texas, Muskogee and Tulsa, Okla; 3— 
Dallas, Greenville, Paris, Texarkana in 
Texas, Nashville, Hot Springs and Little 
Rock in Arkansas; 4—Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Tyler, in Texas and Shreveport, La.; 5— 
Dallas, Athens, Palestine and Jacksonville, 
all in Texas. Applicant proposes to use 
helicopters and is now engaged in oper- 
ating a bus service. (1077). 

Gillespie Airways 

J. D. Gillespie, head of this company 
with offices at N. Ninth Avenue and Cum- 
berland River, Nashville, Tenn. filed for 
a certificate to transport persons, mail 
and property over six routes, all emanat- 
ing from Nashville, to the following 
points: Knoxville, 163 miles; Chattanooga 
156 miles; Muscle Shoals 178 miles; Louis- 
ville 176 miles, Evansville, Ind. 151 miles 
and Memphis 233 miles. Applicant pro- 
poses to use helicopters. (1081). 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 

Applicant asks authority to engage in 
transportation of mail, persons and prop- 
erty between the terminal point Kansas 
City, Mo., the intermediate point Tri-Cities 
(Davenport, Moline and Rock Island) and 
terminal point Chicago. The overall mile- 
age involved is 417 miles. (Docket 1069). 


Midwest Airways 

George W. Snyder, Jr. of this company 
with offices at 218 Felt Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, asks a certificate for the trans- 
portation of mail, passengers and express 
between Salt Lake City, Utah and the 
following points and intermediate points: 
Route 4—to Phoenix, via St. George, 
Utah; Route 5—to Albuquerque, via Price, 
Utah; Route 6—to Albuquerque, via St. 
George and Gallup, N. M.; Route 7—to 
Portland, Ore., via Elko, Nev. and Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Route 8—to Butte, Mont., 


(Turn to next page) 
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via Burley, Twin Falls and Hailey, Idaho 
and Dillon, Mont.; Route 9—to Winne- 
mucca, Nev., via Ely and Battle Mountain, 
Nev.; Route 10— to Winnemucca, Nev., via 
Wendover, Utah, Wells and Elko, Nev.; 
Route 1l—to Rock Springs, Wyo., via 
Evanston and Kemmerer, Wyo.; Route 12 
—to Rock Springs, Wyo., via Duchesne, 
Roosevelt and Vernal, Utah; Route 13— 
between Phoenix, Ariz., and Albuquerque, 
N. M. Applicant, now a pilot in the U. S. 
Army, proposes to use Stinson type craft 
until larger and multi-engine aircraft be- 
comes necessary. There is approximately 
4,185 miles of route involved. (Docket 
1071). 
































Northeast Air Lines 
Applicant filed for permission to acquire 
control of the Mayflower Air Lines which 
has a.certificate for a route between Bos- 
ton and Nantucket. Northeast in another 
application asked permission, if the con- 
trol feature is approved, for a certificate 
to carry mail on the Boston-Nantucket 

route. (Dockets 1083 and 1084). 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

This carrier filed amendment to its 
certificate for Route 3—Chicago to Port- 
land, Ore., asking additional intermediate 
stops at Rockford, IIl., Beloit, Wisc., Du- 
buque, Ia., La Crosse, Wisc. Company 
previously made stops at Rockford and 
La Crosse, but discontinued service be- 
cause of inadequate landing facilities. 
(Docket 1095). 


Shannons 


This company with offices at 1413 Grand 
Avenue, Ft. Worth, Texas asks a certifi- 
cate to transport sick, injured or dead 
through use of air ambulances and ail! 
hearses. Full details of this company’s 
application may be found on page 49 
(Docket 1090). 

Summit Airways, Inc. 

Located at Laramie, Wyo. this company 
asks for two routes for transport of mail 
and property between Cheyenne and Bill- 
ings, Mont. and intermediate points and 
between Rock Springs and Jackson, Wyo 
and intermediate points, covering 909 
miles. Company now has Air Agency 
Repair and Air Rating certificates and is 
engaged in training Army and Navy stu- 
dents. After one year of operation, 
plicant asks to carry persons, property 


and mail. (Docket 1091). 


ap- 


The Ohio Airlines 
Applicant with offices at 1121 Keith 
Building, Cincinnati (2), Ohio consisting 
of a partnership which includes an Army 


pilot and a former Army pilot asks 
certificate to transport persons, mail and 
property over the following routes: Route 


1—Covington, Ky., to Springfield, O., 78.8 
miles; Route 2—Hamilton, O., to Muncie 
Ind., 71 miles and Route 3—Cincinnati t 


New Richmond, O., 19 miles. The com- 
pany proposes to use helicopters. The 
partners in the company are: Ralph P 
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Harold Crary, vice president-traffic o 
dressed the Los Angeles Advertising Club and was introduced by another 
aviation official: Cliff Lewis, director of public relations, Vultee Division, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Shown in the above picture, taken at the 
event, are, left to right—Lewis, Crary, Betty Stafford, chief stewardess for 
UAL in the Los Angeles area; and Capt. Hamilton "Ham" Lee, veteran UAL 
pilot. 


UAL’s Crary Addresses Los Angeles Club | 
| 
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f United Air Lines, recently ad- 








Minnesota Council of NAA 
Would Put States’ Rights 
Into Lea - Bailey Proposal 


The Minnesota Council of the National 
Aeronautic Association at its recent n- 
vention in Minneapolis endorsed the gen- 


eral provisions and purposes of the Lea- 


Bailey bill “except insofar as they in- 
volve a complete abrogation of states’ 
rights.” A resolution adopted by the 
council stated that the bill should be so 


amended as to preserve to the states and 
the political subdivisions of the state a 
certain voice in the operation of and use 
of the airports and airways in which 
private and public funds of the state and 


political subdivisions of the state have 
been invested. 
Another resolution lauded the com- 


mercial airlines of the United States for 
their “important contribution to the suc- 


cessful prosecution of the war,” and 
recommended that “substantial numbers,” 
of transport aircraft and aircraft equip- 


ment be diverted to the airlines to allevi- 
ate the handicap under which they have 
been operating because of shortage of 
equipment, 


Rich, and Lieut. Arthur D. Brown, former 
and present Army fliers respectively, Pas- 
cal Schwartz and David L. Ringo. (Docket 
1072). 


United Air Lines 

United Air Lines filed for stops at St 
Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit and four other 
important industrial of the mid- 
west on its coast to coast and Pacific coast 
airway network. The application asked a 
route from the co-terminals of Detroit and 
Cleveland to Toledo, Fort Wayne, Muncie 
Anderson, Indianapolis, Terre Haute and 
St. Louis and from there to Omaha. Such 
flights would connect at Toledo and Cleve- 
land with United’s existing transconti- 
nental services to Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York and other eastern cities 
and at Omaha with the company’s pres- 
ent services to major cities of the inter- 
mountain region and the Pacific coast 
United proposes two operations—one, a 
non-stop service from Toledo to St. Louis 
and thence to Omaha; the other, a service 
to St. Louis via Fort Wayne, Muncie, An- 
derson, Indianapolis and Terre Haute. In 
both cases, St. Louis-Omaha flights would 
be made non-stop. The new routes would 
add approximately 932 miles, bringing 
United’s total route mileage to 7,258. 
(Docket 1080). 


White Circle Line, Inc. 

Applicant with offices at 8 Frew Terrace, 
Thompsonville, Conn. has filed an appli- 
cation for transport of persons, mail and 
express in scheduled operations between 
Northampton, Mass. and 12 intermediate 
points to terminal point Windsor Locks, 
Conn. and between Westfield and Palmer, 
Mass. via 5 intermediate points. There 
are 55 miles of route involved in the two 
applications. (Docket 1093). 


cities 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY’s Air Express 
Division reports that the weight of air express 
cargo handled by the nation’s commercial air- 
lines in May was up 44.1% over the same month 
last year. A total of 2,344,861 pounds, represent- 
ing 118,699 shipments, was handled during the 
month, compared with 1,626,202 pounds in May 
1942, the report stated Gross revenue of this 
air traffic. which moves for the most part on 
regularly-scheduled passenger flights, increased 
32.1% over the comparable month last year 


American Aviation for October 15, 1943 
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SINCE 1929... TRAINING 


YOU CAN TRUST 


CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
gradvates are highly qualified to meet 
the exacting requirements of the Air- 
craft Industry, C. A. A., and the Army Air 
Forces ... TODAY... with the thorough- 
ness of their superior training, proved, 
tested and directly planned... these 
graduates are more valuable than ever 
before. They are men you can depend on. 
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Cumulative Percentage Penetra- 
tion of Air Travel into the 1930 


plane for optimum economy and max- 
imum safety factor should be capable of 
flying non-stop 3500 miles and carrying 
100 passengers plus approximately 5000- 
Ibs. of mail and cargo. Our calculations 
indicate that 15 of such airplanes would 
be required to handle this market for 1944 
and 43 for 1948, both figures being based 
on the requirements for the peak months 
of September. . 


Demand Equals Schedules 


“We may reasonably assume that foreign 
competition will demand some equal dis- 
tribution of schedules. All British re- 
ports on this subject indicate such to be 
their view. Under the philosophy of the 
Atlantic Charter, an equal distribution 
could be expected. The 43 airplanes 
needed to serve a possible 1948 demand, 
distributed equally among 7 foreign coun- 
tries and the U. S. A., would result in 6 
airplanes for each country. If more than 
one United States company is to partici- 
pate in the United States share of the 
North Atlantic competition, no one U. S. 
company could be an outstanding success 
in view of such a narrow market without 
completely ruining its U. S. competitors, 
unless such competitors received a very 
heavy public subsidy to insure survival. 
Do we want to promote an international 
subsidy war imposing added tax load 
upon citizens already burdened by an 
unprecedented war debt? Such a pro- 
motion should not be countenanced under 
the American system of free enterprise. 

“A review of such figures leads us to 
the conclusion that neither individual air- 
lines now in the domestic field nor indi- 
vidual steamship companies can expect to 
extend their present operations into trans- 
ocean air service without destructive re- 
sults. We should note at this point that 
British shipping interests, active in chang- 
ing present British policy of government 
ownership, evidenced their recognition of 
a very limited market when they reported, 
as published in the Syren, March 10, 1943. 
‘Precision at this stage is clearly impos- 
sible, but certain basic features of such a 
project might here be stated. To secure 
an optimum size of air operating organi- 
zation may well call for the pooling of 
resources by sea lines in partnership 
rather than operation by single lines.’ 





























Same Conclusion 


“United Air Lines had reached the same 
conclusion prior to reading this report. 
We consider it quite significant that our 
independent approach to the study and 
that conducted by foreign interests ar- 
rived at the same answer with respect to 
resource pooling. We cannot agree, how- 
ever, that steamship interests should ex- 
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UAL, Export Reveal Positions 


(Continued from page 24) 


Number of North Atlantic Air Passengers 


Average Per Day Dur- 


North Atlantic Water-Borne Annual Totals ing Peak Month of 

Class “A” Passenger Traffic September 

Market Westbound Eastbound Westbound Eastbound 

1944 28% 60,112 51,393 349 190 
1945 41% 88,021 75,254 510 278 
1946 54% 115,930 99,115 672 367 
1947 67% 143,839 122,976 834 455 
1948 80% 171,748 146,838 996 543 

“It is our opinion that the proper air-  clusively make up such pooling. It may 


be that both steamship and airline in- 
terests should participate. Thus, as we 
view the various elements of the problem, 
it does not seem that individual domestic 
airlines or separate steamship companies 
serve to make the situation less complex 
by advancing their individual ambitions. 


“In the domestic field nationwide air 
carriers have in most cases common points 
of origin and destination at coastal term- 
inals. Their intermediate points, however, 
give them different geographical territor- 
ies to serve between their terminals. In 
over ocean operation the situation is quite 
different because several operators would 
compete for long-haul traffic only, there 
being no intermediate cities to serve. 


Would Hold Advantage 


“We will assume that one domestic 
transcontinental airline applies and is 
granted the right to fly to London. Would 
the other transcontinental be satisfied to 
permit a domestic competitor to control 
the foreign sources of business and distri- 
bution within the United States? We do 
not believe they would. The same is true 
of Pan American or American Export. 
They would not be willing that the trans- 
continental carriers hold an advantage as 
competitors in the transocean field by 
having the right to route through business 
across the country. They would be per- 
fectly justified in attempting to enter the 
domestic field to meet that competition. 


“The Civil Aeronautics Board, in its reg- 
ulation of balanced competition, could not 
in fairness give one domestic carrier such 
an advantage over the others. The same 
condition would exist if individual steam- 
ship companies made similar applications. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, in our opin- 
ion, must expect strong public protest if 
any domestic air carrier is given an un- 
fair advantage in the trnasocean field. If 
a chaotic condition should be permitted to 
exist whereby all those entitled to equal 
rights were granted them, we can visual- 
ize the creation of from eight to fifteen 
additional operators which, added to the 
foreign competition we may reasonably 
expect, would result in approximately 22 
companies competing to do a job that 
would require only 43 airplanes even five 
years from now. Do we want competition 
between ourselves, as well as strong com- 
petition with foreign air carriers? All of 
this would doubtless lead to a situation 
where the survival of U. S. transocean 
carriers would depend upon subsidies out 
of proportion to the subsidy of the foreign 
companies collectively. Such a subsidy, 
in our opinion, would result in the spend- 
ing of taxpayers’ money to encourage 
waste and inefficiency . . . 








Air Busses Studied 


Possibility of operating air busses after 
the war is being studied by a committee 
of Missouri Pacific Trailways, bus sub- 
sidiary of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
according to R. J. McDermott, vice presi- 
dent. “If other carriers enter this field 
it b probable our company will also,” he 
said. 


“The American people have reason to 
be proud of a sound and growing domes- 
tic air transport industry. The manage- 
ment of the companies composing that 
industry have an obligation to continue 
building and improving our domestic serv- 
ice under a wholesome system of regu- 
lated competition, There are also many 
places for legitimate and _ constructive 
business adventure by individual U. §. 
domestic air carriers, by invitaton, in 
neighboring countries to the North and 
South of us in the Western Hemisphere, 
where destructive competitive conflict 
would not result. The position of U. §. 
Flag air transport operation in transocean 
service on every ocean must be second to 
none, strengthened through the experience 
of domestic companies. But we urge that 
the factor of foreign nation competition, 
a factor not present during the growth of 
our domestic airlines, be realistically con- 
sidered and that the air carrier know-how 
and resources of the United States be used 
under a transocean policy that will do 
credit to the principle of well-managed 
free enterprise.” 


Solomon Answers 


Solomon’s statement answering Patter- 
son said: 

“Mr. Patterson’s request that legislation 
be passed by Congress barring individual 
American domestic airlines from entering 
the international trans-ocean field is as 
amazing as it is inconsistent. Mr. Patter- 
son seeks to place physical limitations 
upon the limitless ocean of the air and his 
words are in direct variance with the ac- 
tions of his company. There can be no 
difference in air service outside the coun- 
try, whether it is over land or over sea. 

“Yet, United Air Lines operating one of 
the largest U. S. lines, also has recently 
acquired a Mexican line. Apparently it 
regards the ownership of a foreign sub- 
sidiary as all right for itself but would 
prohibit by law other American flag air 
carriers from flying the Atlantic and the 
Pacific unless its technique of acquiring a 
foreign subsidiary is observed. Walking 
the tightrope of self-interest, United de- 
clares that if the law it wishes is not 
passed, then United will also fly outside 
the U. S. This is evidently based on the 
theory that two wrongs make a right. 


"Amazing Demand’ 


“Mr. Patterson proposes to exclude all 
other domestic airlines from flying out- 
side the U. S. and then says in effect: ‘But 
if you are permitted to do so then I want 
that privilege that should be denied to 
you.’ 

“This amazing demand is unprecedented 
in American industrial history. We have 
never heard of an individual or a corpora- 
tion petitioning the U. S. Government to 
deny rights to competitors and in the same 
breath declare it is going to seek those 
rights itself.” 


American Aviation for October 15, 1943 
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MARTIN 


USA 


AMERICA’S FIRST power-operated aerial gun turrets were built in 
1937 by Martin for its PBM-1 Navy patrol bomber (shown at 
left). Martin pioneering paid big dividends to America's war effort. 


U. S. Planes Pack a Potent Punch 
thanks to 


MARTIN-MADE GUN TURRETS 


OW does it happen that Martin, long famed 

for its fighting planes, is now also one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of power-operated 
aerial gun turrets? As far back as 1937 Martin 
engineers had foreseen the need for powered gun 
turrets and built America’s first for their PBM-1 
patrol bomber. When, in 1940, General Arnold 
proclaimed power gun turrets a “‘must,’’ Martin 
was ready with actual experience and production 
know-how. Results: Martin is now mass-produc- 
ing turrets not only for Martin aircraft, but for 
many other U. S. types as well. When you see pic- 
tures of high-speed bombers, the chances are 9 out 
of 10 that they are defended with Martin turrets. 


Mass-Producing Gun Turrets 
To give U. S. bombers a pulverizing punch and to 
Jessen the need for fighter escort, Martin has turned 
its entire Sinclair division over to the manufacture 
of turrets. Martin engineers, seeking ways to turn 





Dal ee oe ae —— tes. rs, art 
WICKED WALLOP is packed by these twin 50's in the Martin 
turret of a Martin B-26 Marauder. At high altitudes, where 
the slightest exertion is an effort, power turrets, easily opera- 
ted by a twist of the wrist, are vital to Victory. 


Builders of Dependable 





AIRCRAFT 





out turrets faster, achieved these results. The inner 
ring was Cast as a single unit . . . moving assembly 
lines were perfected . . . and the “‘chassis’’ of the 
turret was Cast im one piece, a feat which many 
experts had deemed impossible. Today, turrets . 
both electrically and hydraulically powered . . . are 
rolling from Martin assembly lines to make U. S. 
bombers feared by enemy airmen. 


New Improvements 


Hardly a week passes without changes or improve- 
ments being made in Martin turrets, to keep well 
ahead of the enemy. Plastics are being utilized to 
save metal . . . added comfort and protection are 
provided for gunners . . . and in numerous other 
ways Martin gun turrets are being improved to 
give U. S. planes a punch that spells “‘k.o.”’ for 
the Axis—and Victory for US. 

Tue Grenn L. Martin Company, BALTIMORE 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY ——~ OMAHA 









a © . 
TORRENT OF TURRETS pours from Martin factories, via mov- 
ing assembly lines like this. Simplified design and advanced 
tooling boost Martin output. At end of line, guns are installed 
and turrets are ready to do business with Hitler 
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Aircraft Since 1909 





























































Crutchfield 


Bohanna 


Allen 


Stuart 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines an- 
nounces that Thomas D. Brooks has been 
named superintendent of maintenance; 
Robert R. Davalos has been appointed 
coordinator of maintenance to assist 
Brooks; and R. Todd Crutchfield has been 
named assistant to J. A. Young, general 
manager of the C. & S. modification 
center. 


United Air Lines announces the ap- 
pointment of Helen Throne as “instruc- 
tor of stewardesses.” She succeeds Laura- 
belle Godlove, who is returning to active 
flight duty on United’s Pacific Coast 
route. United also reveals that Ruth C. 
Uhl, district traffic manager in Des 
Moines is celebrating her tenth anni- 
versary in air transportation. 


Pennsylvania - Central Airlines an- 
nounces that Dr. L. G. Lederer, for the 
past several months acting chief of the 
airline’s medical department, has been 
appointed director of the department. 
Robert M. Baughman, DTM in Grand 
Rapids, has been named DTM in Chicago. 
James E. Rehkopf, DTM in Baltimore, 


Brooks 











has become assistant DTM in Washing- 


ton, D. C. John Van Loon, who has been 


traffic representative in PCA’s Detroit 
office, succeeds Baughman in 
Rapids, and Frank Murray, until recently 
supervisor of the Chicago Airlines Ticket 
Office, has been appointed 
manager of the new Chicago PCA office 


American Airlines announces the trans- 
fer of Ernest C. Miehle from its Lo 
Angeles office to Washington, D. C., as 
air mail, air express, and freight repre- 
sentative. 


R. A. Merkle, for the past eight years 
assistant district traffic manager of 
United’ Air Lines in New York City, has 
been appointed district traffic manager 
of Colonial Airlines in New York. 


Col. Larry G. Fritz, former operations 
vice president of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, who flew the first load of 
mail in contract service, has _ been 
awarded the Air Medal. TWA announces 
the promotion of James P. Stuart, reser- 
vations supervisor in Kansas City, to dis- 
trict traffic manager at Phoenix, Ariz 


Dorothy Cecelia Bohanna, who was 


aboard the four-engined plane that made 





_-. 
Throne 





Fritz 


American Export Airline’s first scheduled 
flight to Europe on June 20, 1942, has 
been named chief stewardess for the air- 
line. She formerly was a stewardess for 
TWA. 

George E. Michael, formerly manager 
of the Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C 
has assumed charge of the travel depart- 
ment of Eastern Air Lines. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines announces ap- 
pointment of J. H. Tudhope as executive 
assistant, with headquarters at Montreal 

W. F. McGrath has been shifted from 
Eastern regional traffic manager of Trans- 
continental and Western Air to superin- 
tendent of traffic at Kansas City. Lee 
Swigert, DTM at New York, gets Mc- 
Grath’s former post, and Don Wiliiams 
becomes DTM in Swigert’s place. 

Northwest Airlines announces the fol- 
lowing personnel changes: S. D. “Dan” 
Childs, formerly of the field traffic de- 
partment at Minneapolis airport, has 
been named supervisor of field traffic 
and reservations for the company’s west- 








Grand 


reservations 


ern region with headquarters in Seattle 
succeeding Jack Vermillion. George Pate, 


of NWA’s reservations department, 
Chicago, has been named assistant to 
Childs. R. E. Remund has been nameg 
assistant superintendent in charge of pro- 
duction at the bomber modification plant 





Rehkopf Baughman 





Tudhope 


Murray 


at St. Paul; H. G. Haugland, former 
modification office manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of administration; W. W. Corder 
has been named assistant superintendent 
in charge of production planning. 


Delta Air Lines announces assignment 
of the following personnel to New Orleans 
in connection with inauguration of its 
new air route from New Orleans to Fort 
Worth, effective October 15: L. H. Cham- 


penois, station manager; Otis D. Hardy, 
chief supervisor of reservations and 
tickets; Vera Murray and Neva Beers, 


city office staff; Pauline Ponder and W. 
Mercer Dye, reservations staff, Dale Har- 
per, Gulielma Kate Daves, and Lema 
Perkins, field agents; Dan D. Laxson and 
John E. Ball, radio operators Delta also 
announces that Glen C. Evans has been 
appointed station manager at Baton 
Rouge, with Mrs, Laura McGehee Buell 
and Evelyn V. Edmonston 
A. L. Hollis has been named station 
manager at Alexandria, with Martha 
Frances Chambers and Mrs. Gordon D. 
Riley as agents. 


as agents 





Miehle 


Merkle 
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Gulf Cutting Oils 
Gulf Engineering Service 


Let outstanding results in hundreds 
of plants be your guide to greater 


production efficiency 


Experience in hundreds of machine shops has 
demonstrated that Gulf Cutting Oils, as recom- 
mended by Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers, 
are highly effective means of stepping up ma- 
chine tool performance. 

In practically all of these shops, Gulf Cutting 
Oils have obtained outstanding results —up to 


400% increase in production per machine, up to 





Tools are Weapons 


Treat ’em right! 











can effectively help you 
improve your 


machining practice — 





2,000% longer tool life, and extremely interest- 
ing improvements in finishes. 

It will pay you to investigate these superior 
cutting oils—call in a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer now and let him demonstrate their 
unique properties—how they can help you im- 
prove finish and increase production. Or send 
the coupon below for your copy of the new 
revised booklet on Gulf Cutting Oils, which in- 


cludes a helpful machining guide. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Gulf Oil Corporation «Gulf Refining Company A.A. 


3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new revised book- 
let, “Gulf Cutting Oils,’ which includes a helpful Machining Guide 
Name 
Company 
Tide 
Address_ 
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CAB Gets Valuable Data in Feeder Hearing 


lines, shooting out spurs in all directions. 
They also began to double track their 
main lines. 

“We are, in my opinion, entering that 
phase of development in the commercial 
history of the airplane. We are on the 
threshold of great and intensive develop- 
ment requiring expansion along all lines. 

“When I speak of expansion, I do not 
mean adding a few more schedules from 
point to point or a few hundred miles of 
new routes a year. I mean hundreds of 
new schedules and thousands of miles of 
new routes, millions of new passengers, 
great quantities of express and freight 
and most of all mail. We can meet the 
challenge presented by the possibilities 
inherent in air transport only if we are 
prepared to take advantage of our un- 
paralleled opportunities,” Stanton de- 
clared. 


22 Not Served 


Stanton pointed out there are in this 
country 140 metropolitan districts, each 
with 50,000 people or more. These, he said, 
are our major markets. Yet on June 30th 
of this year, 22 of these were not cer- 
tificated stops on our air transport system. 
Their only air service was provided by 
airports serving other cities, and usually 
at some distance away. 

“Certainly,” he said “Every metropoli- 
tan district should have its own direct air 
service. 

“Air transport has been used almost 
exclusively for longer distances,” he con- 
tinued. “It has been used little, if at all, 
for the shorter hauls. The explanation 
for this is obvious. Surface transport over 
short distances provides speed and com- 
fort approximating that of air transport, 
and at lower cost—often at very much 
lower cost. If air transport is to be prop- 
erly developed, it must strive to become 
superior to rival forms of transport over 
shorter as well as longer distances. It 


(Continued from page 19) 


also where the latter has no serious diffi- 
culties to oversome. 

“We have made some studies to deter- 
mine the optimum distance for air travel 
—In the northeastern section of the U. S. 
—that is, the region north of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi—the op- 
timum distance lies somewhere between 
150 and 200 miles as measured by rail. 
Though we cannot be too sure, the op- 
timum probably lies closer to 200 miles 
than 150, and that it is significant that our 
basis of measurement has to be the dis- 
tance in terms of surface transport,” Stan- 
ton declared. 

In the program visualized by Stanton, 
850 stops to serve 69 million of the 74,- 
000,000 urban population of the country 
would be necessary. As 273 airports or 
stops are already in use or authorized, 
Stanton said that approximately 600 new 
stops would be adequate and this would 
place all cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion within 50 miles of an air stop. 

Stanton expressed himself as favoring 
a classification of service as one of the 
steps in solving the feeder route problem. 
He suggested that the big trunk line car- 
riers be given an A certificate, such as 
TWA, United, American and Chicago and 
Southern. He would place in a B group 
those carriers which operate services de- 
signed for smaller cities lying between 
larger cities. As an example, he used the 
Mississippi valley. He said a route from 
St. Louis to New Orleans might be de- 
signed to serve many of the smaller cities 
enroute, Such a B certificate could be held 
by one of the A carriers or it could be 


held by some carrier engaged in pri- 
marily a service between the smaller 
cities. 

The third class or C certificate would 


include a service designed to serve one or 
more of a series of small cities spoke- 
wise from a large city, with no large ter- 
minal city at the far end of the several 





must do this not only where surface trans- routes. Stanton said such service would 
port is impeded by difficult terrain but be adaptable to small places west of 
Many Show Interest in Hearings | 
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Civil Aeronautics Board's investigation of local-feeder-pickup air services was 
taken last fortnight. This photo was made at the opening session of the hearing 
September 28. 
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Denver to Grand Junction and similarly 
from Grand Junction to Pueblo. , 

Stanton emphasized that the Board 
should, in the granting of these types of 
certificates, specify the type of planes 
which should be used. He said this was 
necessary to insure a continuity of service 
He called attention to the fact that some 
of the trunk-line carriers had suspended 
service to some towns when new and 
larger type planes found it a “tight- 
squeeze” to get into some of the airports 
Hence Stanton felt that the type plane 
should be specified based on the char- 
acter of the service to be performed and 
the airport facilities available. 

The Administrator suggested that early 
consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility of carrying all first class mail by 
air. He pointed out that CAB, in recent 
decisions, had reduced air mail pay to 
0.3 mills per pound mile. This was con- 
sidered as indicative of the trend toward 
lower air mail costs and as having a 
bearing on the hopes of early accomplish- 
ment of this objective in the postwar 
period. 


68-Page Report 


Prefacing his remarks by stating the 
Board itself had not considered the merits 
or demerits of his study, Director Stough, 
CAB Economic Bureau, read a 68 page 
report touching on the two broad phases 
of the Board’s request for information 
and advice on “the propriety of extending 
air transportation to communities and 
localities throughout continental United 
States to which such transportation may 
not appear warranted under unusual 
economic considerations or under existing 
standards of operations and the 
coordination of any such transportation 
with air transportation presently author- 
ized or which may be authorized under 
usual considerations and existing stand- 
ards.” 

Stough told his audience he held firm 
convictions on four broad points relative 
to the air transport system. They con- 
tained a note of caution. He listed them 
follows: 

(1) that the enthusiasm for a tremen- 
dous expansion of our domestic air trans- 
port system must be tempered with sound 
judgment if the policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act is eventually to be realized 
fully and properly; (2) while policies, 
principles and criteria could and perhaps 
of necessity must be developed through 
piece-meal action over a period of years, 
it probably would be in the national in- 
terest if at least the basic approaches 
could be determined in advance of dis- 
position of individual applications; (3) 
there is no single point of departure for 
presentation or consideration of the 
feeder-service problem in a sequence of 
logical steps. It is a problem of a mul- 
tiple nature. None of its phases is more 


as 


important than another and there can 
logically be no separate and unrelated 
decision on its individual phases; (4) 


there must be constantly in mind the cost 
to the government of operating the serv- 
ice, as distinguished from the cost of es- 
tablishing, maintaining and operating air- 
ports and air navigation facilities. The 


(Turn to page 64) 
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the The name “IRVIN” on the harness means the chute is produced in an Irvin 
— Factory with over 20 years’ experience and skill in chute-making. 


or- 


7 Literature can be had by school or training executives for the asking. Address 
Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Inc., 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


om Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
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s- The CATERPILLAR CLUB 


ed Founded in 1920. There is only one qualification for a The word CATERPILLAR and the representation of a 


2S, life membership: in an emergency men and women oy = veuistanes trade-mark —- of oe 
. ie r Chute Co., Inc. We are anxious that the records 
! who have saved their lives with Irvin Air Chutes. of the Club be kept as complete as possible in the Club 


sh , 

“ Many of the personnel of the flying services Register and members, upon enrollment, will receive a 
engaged in all phases of war have successfully used caterpillar token with the name inscribed thereon. 
eS their Irvin Air Chutes in extreme emergency. Communicate with Main Office. 
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transport field, furnished the Boa 
information as to the size and 
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planes which would be needed in the 
company’s proposed . expansion ogram 
(Continued from page 62) and expressed a hope, based on success- 


































































































ful company experiments, that night air. 


latter costs can not -ourse be ignored ‘iting > recor F airm: : r : 1] 
Fr COStS Cal ’ of c dies 16 ’ Citing the record of airmail pickup O} mail pickup might eventually be augu- 
but the financial security and perhaps the erations in West Virginia as an example rated to meet the needs of th Pract 
. . 7 al : tne < intry 
very existence of some feeder operations Rep. Randolph said he was convinced mail posting habits =e 
igh ell be threatened by fluctuations se rations were mn » self-sus i ee ce oe | 
might well be é d by these operations were not only self-su Bazley also told the Board that h 


from year to year in the amount the 
Government determines to expend as its 


taining but were making a profit for th 
Post Office Department. 





com. 
pany felt the carrying of rs on 
airmail, pickup flights was feasible based 


passen 


portion of operating such services. Two A full discussion of the airmail pickup the c anw’s ex , ' 

‘ be wag? ; ; a i on the company’s experience in rrying 
public pressures at the end of the war problem was held on the fifth day of the approximately 100 persons to regi thei 
may be easily anticipated. One will be hearing when four representatives of 1 psychological reactions when ‘the = 

Bae - ota. EN : 3 - s a - Sycnologic: act ns I tne pl 
the soaring enthusiasm for expansion of American Aviation, Inc., pioneer in this swooped low, at a high rate of peed. 
all things related to civil aviation; on the field of operation, presented the Board pick up the mail pouch : 
other hand will be the clamor of all of with detailed reports and exhibits cover- A twin-engined plane with a f the 

; for economy in Governmental expendi- » 4% years th: is c has whe" pix 4 aa eee 
us for ec yinG k ing the 4% years that this company ha equipment necessary to meet require. 


tures and for reduction in taxes. The 


operated in six states out of the Pitts 


ments covering night and instrument fly- 


svelopment and maintenance of our air . are: } 
de aad ham Z aS : burgh area. Oe ing was needed, Bazley said, in the com- 
transport facilities should not rest upon All American claimed steadfastly, wit pany’ yntemplated ¢ xpansi 

; - . . ; J? yar s co - é » >) € sion program 
5 romise between these two extremes. “ re at airmail kun r. . 
comp e supporting figures, that its airmail picku) He suggested the need for a high wing 


Instead services should be established 
under such general policies that (1) the 
cost to the government could not reason- 
ably be regarded as excessive; (2) there 
is prospect of descending cost per unit of 
service, although of course the aggregate 
cost may become greater by reason of the 
greater volume of service being rendered 
for the Government and (3) provision of 
funds necessary for the purpose would be 
almost as unquestionable as provision of 
funds for interest and principal on our 
national debt. 

Rep. Jennings Randolph, (D. W.Va.) 
appearing in his capacity as chairman of 
the West Virginia Planning Board, of his 
State’s Aviation committee, recommended 
airmail pickup service for all of the 
smaller communities of the United States 

“Hearings now in progress can well 
be constituted as the most significant de- 
velopment in the aviation history of the 
United States,” Rep. Randolph said. “We 
present the preface to an epoch which 
well may bring the development of air 
transportation to all parts of the country.” 


eee Dee 


Platt-LePage Helicopter: 


hearing, this twin-rotored helicopter, powered by two 800-hp. engines, is expected to carry 12 
to 14 passengers and two pilots. It is a project of the Platt-LePage Aircraft Co., Eddystone, Pa. 
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operations not only are on a self-sustai: 
ing basis but a real source of profit t 
the government. Harry G. Stringer, th« 
company’s vice president, testified tha 
“the mail handled by All American in 
August produced $118,846 in postal reve- 
nues for the Post Office Department 
compared with mail compensation to t 
carrier in the amount of $45,379.” Ths 
witness further stated that if the amount 
of mail dispatched over AAA routes fron 
the terminal cities of Pittsburgh, Philade 
phia and Harrisburg were eliminated 
from the computation, the airmail actually 
originating in communities served by thx 
air pickup routes produced a postal rev: 
nue of $86,370, or roughly $40,000 in ex- 
cess of the mail compensation 
by the carrier. 

All American, through its president H 
R. Bazley, urged the Board to adopt an 
aggressive development policy which 
would ultimately bring airmail service to 
most of the smaller communities of tl 
United States. He argued against 
carriers being permitted to enter the ai! 


received 


ie 
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Described by W. L. LePage at the CAB's feeder-pickup 





monoplane, with cruising speed of 160 to 
180 miles per hour, with maneuverability 
and complete control at 80 miles an hour 
Capacity and payload should provide for 
10 to 12 passengers, additional payload of 
more than 1000 pounds, 30 square feet of 
floor space for installation of pick-up unit, 
cargo space of at least 120 cubic feet and 
a cruising radius of 600 to 800 miles 

Dr. Ross Cunningham, assistant profes- 

Marketing of the Massach 

Institute of Technology, who 
elaborate study of All American’s airmail 
experience and operations and Austin M 
Zimmerman, secretary of the company, 
also testified in behalf of All American’s 
applications for new routes, which in- 
cludes a request to carry passen 
certain flights 

“No trunk line operator should be per- 
mitted to engage in pickup operations 
similar to those described in All Amer- 
ican’s operations,” Zimmerman contended 

The transcontinental air carriers repre- 
sented at the hearing argued for the right 
to develop the local-feeder business ir 
the areas served by their trunk lines 

A strong statement enunciating sucl 


policy was submitted by E. Lee Talmar 
executive vice president of 


sor ofl lusetts 


made an 





Transcontin- 















ental and Western Air, Inc., who said ‘i — 
is the opinion of our company that loca 
services along a trunk line are essentially 
and economically a part of that trunk line 
system; that to have the required fre- . 
quency of service locally, it will be neces- 
sary to operate both of those types P 
service, in other words we do not believe la 
that over a given area or route you ca ( 
satisfactorily and economically have tw 
carriers for separate classes of service.’ tk 
Talman contended that the short-haul 
business of local character will, in itself, 
be quite frequently unprofitable but wher n 
added to the long-haul travel, the over- te 
all picture may well be profitable. Hi 
said further that if independent local op- th 
erators were permitted to enter the field A 
they would eventually have to become 
through carriers to make their operations 0! 
profitable. C 
“Therefore we say to the Board if local , 
) 


service is granted along any of the present 
existing airline routes, there will be 
created a new airline operating over that 
route. We are not saying in any given 
situation whether that is a good or bad 
thing. We are only urging that recogni- 
tion be given to the fact that a local op- 
erator will become a competitor out of 
economic necessity to the through opera- 
tor,” Talman declared. 
(Turn to page 66) 
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He said in practically all metropolitan 
areas there is or will be a need for a 
wheel and spoke type of feeder service 
and urged that out of competitive self- 
defense, such a route, when two exist- 
ing carriers might be competing for such 
a route, be given to an independent oper- 
ator. 

Both Talman and representatives of 
American Airlines, Inc., who followed him 
to the witness stand argued against sub- 
sidies as a continuing policy. American 
was represented by its secretary, C. W. 
Jacob and A. D. Lewis, analyst. Jacob 
held that where public convenience and 
necessity required, subsidies might be 
granted for a year or so but certificates 
should be granted only when the Board 
felt that in reasonable time, the opera- 
tions might become _ self-sustaining. 
Neither Talman nor Jacob felt the certif- 
icates should be classified. 

A proposed system of community air- 
ports strategically located throughout the 
country to bring air transportation to 
every sizable community which could 
support it formed the basis of a study 
made by Lewis. On a large map, he 
exhibited 160 new airports, strategically 
located and said through development of 
this relatively small number of additional 
airports, a total of at least 1136 new cities 
would receive air service—492 of which 
are above 5,000 population. It was pointed 
out that American Airlines was already 
using this plan by serving two or three 
cities through one port. 

The viewpoint of the so-called regional 
carrier in opposition to the position of 
the trunkline carriers was presented by 
several witnesses including Terrell C. 
Drinkwater, executive vice president of 
Continental Air Lines and Robert J. Wil- 
son, vice president and secretary of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Air Lines. Drinkwater 
contended that transcontinental carriers 
should stay in the transcontinental field. 
He gave information on his own line’s 
operation indicating that the passenger 
traffic generated from seven cities of be- 
tween 6000 and 17,500 had not been par- 
ticularly profitable. He said Garden City, 
Kansas had produced for Continental 583 
passengers in a 2% year period. Of that 
total, 483 were destined for destinations 
on Continental’s line. The complete study 
indicates, Drinkwater said, that as far as 
that particular community is concerned 
people do not travel between intermediate 
communities to fulfill social engagements 
or functions of that kind. He said that 
Continental’s operations might well fur- 
nish the Board with a yardstick in con- 
nection with its responsibility for form- 
ulating future policies. 

Drinkwater said he favored twin-engine, 
two-pilot airplanes. In regional or local 
operations, he said the co-pilot could per- 
form many other purposes besides that 
of pilot. He can be the co-pilot, the 
hostess, baggage handler, ticket taker and 
mechanic and I think that will be in- 
evitable in this feeder type of service. 
“We feel that the present trunkline 
carrier should have a first right and pref- 
erence to serve the local communities in 
a reasonable area on each side of their 
routes,” Wilson testified. 

Another who urged the Board to adopt 
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a policy permitting the regional carrier to 
develop the business along its trunkline 
routes was S. J. Solomon, president of 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. He said, how- 
ever, that this should not be to the exclu- 
sion of uncertificated companies if the 
Board found that there was sustaining 
business for both or if an operating com- 
pany failed to serve properly the public 
need with reference to those communities 
in its territory which are now without air 
service. Solomon urged a sane subsidy 
program which would do for this new era 
of expansion just what governmental help 
had done when the entire transport in- 
dustry was in its infancy. 

A. E. Floan, secretary of Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., said his company was defi- 
nitely interested in the so-called feeder 
type of traffic. He asked the Board to lay 
down a policy as soon as possible by ac- 
tion on pending applications so _ that 
Northwest's service pattern might be de- 
termined. Action on its domestic appli- 
cations as well as on its applications for 
routes to Alaska and the Orient, will 
largely fix the destiny of his company, he 
said. Until that determination is made, 
Floan said his company could not form- 
ulate a program for service of a more 
local character. 

R. Earl McKaughan, president of Avia- 
tion Enterprises, Ltd., Houston Tex., ap- 
pealed to the Board for action of estab- 
lishment of a policy now which would 
permit the establishment of secondary air- 
lines. 

A Trade Area Airline service embody- 
ing two schedules daily between the main 
operating base at the major trade centers 
and a sufficient number of strategically 
located communities in the trade area so 
that 90% or more of the total population 
will directly receive the benefits of air 
transportation is envisioned by Braniff 
Airways, Inc., with reference to the future 
expansion of aviation. 

Charles E. Beard, vice president of 
Braniff, gave the company’s views. His 
company made an exhaustive report to 
the Board of its studies with reference to 
the Local-Feeder-Pickup problem. The 
company suggests that local schedules 
should be coordinated not only with trunk 
line air schedules but with similar sched- 
ules of railroad, bus and truck lines. Air 
routes would be confined within the trade 
areas and would not operate into the 
trade center of adjacent trade areas. Con- 
nections between trade areas would be 
established by junction with routes of 
adjacent trade area airline systems in 
marginal areas of each trade area where 
communities are found to be in the trade 
territory of two or more trade centers. 

Braniff, in its recommendations to the 
Board, did not suggest complete monopoly 
for existing air carriers. “Ownership 
might, if practicable, be distributed in the 
area so as to assure maximum coordina- 
tion of services with existing air carriers 
and maximum support throughout the 
area served,” the statement declared. The 
Braniff exhibits included many maps and 
charts of a definite trade area. Complete 
-information was included as to all types 
of transportation now available in the 
Kansas City area, 


Braniff estimates it would take $432,000 








for equipment and $168,000 in working 
capital, a total investment of $600,000, to 
put its plan in operation in the Kansas 
City Trade area. The total operating ex. 
penses are listed at $1,106,375 or a cost 
per mile not to exceed 35.05c. The com- 
pany feels the government should allow 
a minimum return of 10% on the capital 
investment plus incentive pay to reward 
unusual efficiency, economy and develop- 
ment of the service. 

Estimated mail pay required to earn @ 
10% return on a capital investment of 
$600,000 with a fixed estimated cargo in- 
come from an average load of 200 lbs, af 
0.175 mills per pound mile is as follows; 


Average per mile Mail pay 
3 passengers 21.45c per mile 
4 passengers 17.45¢ per mile 
5 passengers 13.45c per mile 
6 passengers 9.45c per mile 


L. E. Hampel, Economist for United Air 
Lines Transport Corp., and formerly a 
professor in the Economics Department of 
Northwestern University, testified that 
there is an urgent need and demand for 
air transport service to the smaller com- 
munities. That need, he said, may be met 
by the establishment of secondary airline 
routes. To properly serve the needs of 
these smaller communities, secondary 
route operations must be integrated with 
the existing air transport system of the 
nation, he emphasized, Requisites of such 
service should include a minimum of two 
schedules per day, with terminals on trunk 
lines no more than three hours distant, 
fares and comfort comparable with trunk 
line operations; schedules and routes 
which recognize the existing communi- 
ties of interest and the traffic flow to and 
from these smaller communities, Hampel 
said. 

The manufacturer’s place in the pro- 
gram of Local-Feeder-Pickup develop- 
ment included the helicopter develop- 
ment. W. L. LePage, president of Platt 
LePage Aircraft Co., manufacturer of 
helicopters, appeared for his company. 

He showed the group an artist's con- 
ception, based on what he termed were 
sound engineering consultations, of a 12 
to 14 passenger twin engine, 2-rotor plane 
capable of making a 140-mile top speed 
and a 100 to 110-mile cruising speed. At 
the outset, he told the Board that it must 
be assumed generally that the helicopter 
is not yet out of the experimental stage 
However, he did emphasize that its per- 
formance can now be predicted and its 
control and stability can be assured to the 
equivalence of other types of aircraft. 
LePage gave considerable technical in- 
formation regarding the manufacture and 
operation of what he termed was “a 
wingless airplane flying with one or more 


propellers.” He spoke of its inherent 
safety features which would permit rela- 
tively safe emergency landings and of a 
development which ultimately might make 
it possible for the plane to land vertically 
without necessity of a forward thrust pro- 
pulsion which is now required. “The 
performance characteristics of the heli- 
copter make it essentially a load-carrying 
machine. The character of the rotors are 
such that power can be applied through 
a selection of gear ratios, providing a 


thrusting force forward. Its forward speed 
will never be as great as that of the air- 
plane. However, I beg the Board not to 
look upon the helicopter as a supplement, 
or an adjunct, but as a vehicle of trans- 
portation capable of assuming an entirely 


(Turn to page 69) 
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Where there’s a fight there’s a Mitchell 


On every battlefront of this global 
war-in heat or cold, sunshine or 
fog-you’ll find a B-25 Mitchell 
bomber. The belligerent Billy 
Mitchells care little whether they 


pick a fight with the enemy orstep . 


in to finish one. 


Mitchells have won their spurs in 
the South Pacific...in the Aleu- 
tians...in North Africa...in the 
Mediterranean. ..over Europe. 


They have left behind them chaos 


and ruin for the enemy. With alti- 
tude bombing, low-level bombing, 
torpedo launching, strafing at- 
tacks, these tough, versatile wheel- 
horses of the Air Forces always 
have new tricks to throw at the 
enemy —because the men and wo- 
men at North American are deter- 
mined to keep the fighting Mitchells 
ready to strike ever harder blows 
each time. 

Good as was yesterday’s Mitchell, 
today’s is more deadly; fast as was 


yesterday’s production, today’s is 
faster—as NorthAmericanAviation 
sets the pace. 


The quicker the pace, say the men 
and women of North American, 
the sooner the victory. 


North American Aviation, Inc., 
designers and builders of the B-25 
Mitchell bomber, AT-6 Texan 
trainer and P-51 Mustang fighter 
(A-36 fighter-bomber). Member Air- 
craft War Production Council, Inc. 
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Proven overseas where they have been serving 
with our armed forces, Fletcher Jeep Tanks 
are now available for domestic service . . . to 
lighten history’s biggest load on airport fuel- 
ling facilities. 

These highly maneuverable, lightweight ply- 
wood tanks remove the burden from your 
regular trucks and storage tanks and get your 
gasoline to and from the plane on the double! 
Fletcher Jeep Tanks can be used to store gaso- 
line or other liquids indefinitely . . . or, hooked 
behind anything from a jeep to a six-wheeler, 
sifgly or in trains, they can be towed to any 
location at top speed. And it takes only one 
man to handle the job. 





Let your big trucks do the heavy highway 
hauling. Have Fletcher Jeep Tanks on the spot 
to do your airport service work quickly and at 
low cost. 

Two sizes are available now . . . 220 gallon ca- 
pacity and 600 gallon capacity. Deliveries can 
be made to essential industries immediately. 
Write for details. 


HETtHER AVIATION CORP 


PASADENA @® CALIFORNIA 


Hundreds of these tanks are used by the AAF for advanced base refuelling. The all-plywood tank is instantly demounted from the chassis. 
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new sphere of importance in the trans- 
portation picture of the future,” LePage 
declared. He said there were no technical 
reasons why this plane would not be 
built immediately but that it would repre- 
gent a considerable cost—a portion of 
which might have to be borne by various 
outside interests. Ultimate cost would 
depend considerably on the number to be 
produced, LePage said, 


Oswald Explains Study 


Hourly operation costs of various types 

of planes which might be deemed suit- 
able for local, feeder and pickup opera- 
tions supplied the Board with some of the 
most helpful information submitted during 
the entire hearing, observers agreed. Fur- 
nished by Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. in 
a report prepared by Carlos Wood, the 
study was explained, through use of lan- 
tern slides, by Dr. W. B. Oswald, the 
company’s aerodynamicist. The report 
contained many exhibits and charts. 


Operation cost of a 6 passenger, two 
pilot, twin engine plane was given as 
$19.79 per hour, a 12 passenger plane at 
$25.83 an hour and a 24 passenger plane 
at $36.69 an hour. These same passenger 
categories for a one pilot twin-engine 
plane were: $17.09; $23.13 and $33.99. 

In the breakdown of the direct hourly 
operating costs between prewar DC-3’s 
and postwar feeder type planes, Dr. Os- 
wald emphasized that direct operation 
expenses Only is considered and thus 
10% payload and 0% overhead are as- 
sumed. 

The report continued: 


Lists Items 


“Economical operation of airplanes suit- 
able for feeder lines requires that close 
attention be paid to items such as the 
following: Pilots: weight of the pilot and 
co-pilot if one is used must come out of 
the payload. In small airplanes pilot’s 
pay forms a large portion of the direct 
cst of the operation of the airplane. 
Small feeder line airplanes may be de- 
signed for operation by one pilot; Weights: 
Reduction of weight empty has an ex- 
tremely important effect upon the econo- 
my of operation and reduction of mini- 
mum flying weight (including any neces- 
sary fuel reserve and safety devices) has 
as important an effect on the economy of 
operation as does the weight empty; 
Operations: Operational technique and 
airplane design both must work to reduce 
the length of time lost at stops enroute 
not only on the ground but coming into 
and getting out of landing fields. Time 
lost enroute has a very important effect 
upon the economy of operation because 
the resulting reduction in over-all block 
to block speed and the resulting extra 
fuel required for maneuvering, idling and 
takeoff. Operations should probably be 
laid out to take full advantage of pick-up 
devices if mail or cargo is to be a part 
of the payload and to make use of flag 
stops to eliminate needless waste of time 


and expense enroute between fueling 
points. 
“Miscellaneous: The feeder airplane 


should be designed so that engine changes, 
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repairs and maintenance may be accom- 
plished simply, quickly and at low cost. 
Fueling should be accomplished simply 
and quickly. The airplane and equipment 
should be rugged, long lived and of low 
initial cost. It should also be remembered 
that small airplanes tend to run out of 
large enough space to adequately take care 
of baggage and such other items. Regula- 
tions: Decisions must be reached con- 
cerning required performance of the 
feeder airplane under emergency condi- 
tions. As most operations will probably 
be contact flying, simplified radio, instru- 
ments and flight equipment should be 
allowed. The most economical operation 
would be with the use of a single pilot. 
If the evidence indicates that feeder 
operation will require the pickup of mail 
and cargo in flight the contemplated 
feeder airplanes may easily be designed 
to allow for the installation of necessary 
pickup equipment and to provide safe 
flight characteristics for operation at 
desired pickup speeds. If combined opera- 
tions are found desirable, naturally suit- 
able changes would be required in regu- 
lations. As a part of the attempt to reduce 
time lost enroute because of intermediate 
stops consideration should be given to 
allowing the use of strip runways by air- 
planes equipped with tri-cycle type land- 
ing gears. Such runways should be 
located near the direction of both feeder 
routes and of prevailing winds to allow 
landing, loading and take-off with a 
minimum of air and ground maneuver- 
ing. 


Wootten Testifies 


Carl Wootten, sales manager for Beech 
Aircraft Corp., appeared for his com- 
pany with cost of operation data on cer- 
tain types of planes which his company 
felt might be suitable for the feeder line 
operations. He called to the Board’s at- 
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tention that his company, through war 
production, had gained valuable exper- 
ience in the manufacture of various types 
of planes. Data regarding these war planes 
was submitted, he said, for the purpose 
of establishing a background and service 
record for the Beechcraft so that it will 
be viewed, not as an airplane on the 
drawing board, but an airplane that has 
been tested and has stood up under a 
type of service much more severe than 
it could possibly be subjected to in the 
course of normal feeder type of opera- 
tions. 


Single Pilot Operation 


“The question of single pilot operation 
is one of the matters under consideration 
here,” Wootten’s report stated. “I should 
like to call attention to the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of flight hours are 
being amassed with single pilot opera- 
tion in performing both day and night 
navigation and bombing training mis- 
sions.” 

Figures on horsepower output, gas con- 
sumption and miles per hour at low levels 
(1500 feet) were given as follows: 


Percent Gas Cons. per hr, True 
of hp. output (both engines) air speed 
45 27 gals. per hr. 155mph 
50 3” = F ic ” 
57% s*7 ** 17 ” 
65 ie ies 181 ” 
75 46 ” Ye 189 ” 


Wootten gave the following additional 
information regarding this particular type 
of Beechcraft: Takeoff run of model 18-S 
at sea level under full load conditions is 
525 feet; landing run under the same con- 
ditions 640 feet; plane will continue to 
take off if one engine cuts out at any 
speed above 50 miles per hour on the 
ground; will climb to 6000 feet with full 
load on the remaining motor; will cruise 
at 145 miles per hour on one motor using 
only 75% output from the live motor and 
can be flown safely on one or two motors 
at any indicated speed as low as 60 miles 
per hour. 


Plane Costs $46,850 


The Beechcraft representative said it 
was impossible now to incorporate in its 
report to the Board the full text of the 
company’s analysis on operation costs. 
The cost of the airplane was given as 
$46,850 and it was credited with a utility 
factor of 1,000 hours per year. Average 
life of the plane was six years with re- 
sale value at the end of the period listed 
as 20% of original costs. Gross weight 
of the plane was given as 7,850 pounds, net 
weight of the plane was given as 5,300 
pounds and useful load factor of 2,550 
pounds. Cost of gasoline was 12.7 cents 
per gallon and cost of oil was given as 
60 cents a gallon. 

Wallace F. Ardussi, director of Research 
& Engineering of Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Corp. read a report on the Aero- 
Hydro Pickup Device used for picking 
up gliders on the ground by means of a 
tug-ship in flight. Total weight of the 
apparatus, occupying a space in the plane 
of 36 x 36 x 40 inches, was given as be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,400 pounds. The de- 
vice was designed for picking up gliders 
having a maximum weight of 18,000 
pounds, Ardussi said. The operation of 
the device was covered fully in the engi- 


neer’s report. 








KEYSTONE IMPORTANCE of 
planned, efficiently productive mainte- 
nance to the successful airline of tomorrow 
is too readily overlooked. If we think of 
maintenance as a necessary, messy evil, 
the demands of which upon flying time are 
fixed by yester- 
day’s catch - as- 
catch-can proced- 
ures, we can pass 
it by naively and 
with a clear con- 
science. There re- 
mains a_ crying 
need for sincere 
efforts toward the 
application of pro- 
duction technique 
and all it implies 
to our air trans- 
port maintenance. 
Opponents of 
maintenance planning (and there are many 
—doubtless sincere) contend that the 
necessary fleet size and operating vari- 
ables—weather, etc.—put airliner mainte- 
nance and production at opposite poles. 
Today, both of these objections may be 
valid; but with every tomorrow, they lose 
more of their importance. Contemplated 
postwar fleet sizes, even if we ignore many 
of the pending route applications, will 
bring the industry much closer to produc- 
tion quantities than in the past. Tech- 
nological development is erasing the effect 
of operating variables which admittedly 
have impeded the continuous flow rate 
through the maintenance cycle. 

Just how important is maintenance in 
your postwar operation? We cite a few 
examples in the hope of focusing deserved 
attention on the subject. It is entirely 
probable, Mr. Operator, that you will have 
to take the transition period in stride, op- 
erating commercial conversions of the mil- 
itary transports. Easily said; unless you 
propose that all fleet additions are to be 
cargo craft, you'll have to decide who is 
going to “convert” or “modify.” Will it 
be your maintenance department? If so, 
you'll need a plan. 
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Speed: the Essence 


You plan new operations. Speed will 
be the essence of your commodity. But 
remember that weather and reservations 
and communications are more of a bottle- 
neck than maintenance. Your mainte- 
nance plan must provide for the handling 
of every potential problem in the absolute 
minimum number of man minutes. Over 
and above indicating the need for clean 
secondary aircraft design detail, this point 
shows us the probable need for some 
overstaffing and overequipping at line sta- 
tions in anticipation of emergency peaks 
in output. The utilization of this man- 
power and equipment between airplanes 
calls for a plan again. 

Safety has always been the keynote of 
every airline move. Maintenance safety is 
an obvious prerequisite to operating 
safety and morale is a vital part of both. 
Random maintenance, as the minute de- 
mands, cannot help but have a negative 
effect on esprit de corps. Correctly or 
not, it leads the mechanic to the thought 
that the entire operation follows the same 
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Urges ‘Maintenance Planning’ by Airlines 


By E. J. Foiey 


pattern. Therefore, you must plan and, 
as the volume of business grows and you 
begin to diversify services, the need for 
precision planning balloons. 

Enough of the importance of mainte- 
nance planning. What is needed to do 
it successfully? To attempt to give all 
the answers on this page is absurd; as a 
matter of fact, we have suggested some 
of the answers in earlier napers. We shall 
supplement these remarks. 

Standardization is a single factor that 
appears to offer most in the matter of pro- 
duction techniques being applied to air- 
line maintenance. Of course, standardiza- 
tion of aircraft type alone is not enough; 
we imply also engines, propellers, acces- 
sories, etc. right down the line. Unless 
we clarify this point at once, we are liable 
to be accused of sponsoring cartels. We 
don’t see that standardization need retard 
development, so long as it is an open-eyed 
standardization. Competition will see to 
it, if allowed, that the operator takes ad- 
vantage of every improvement. Our point 
is that exclusive of these special “im- 
provement tests” we attempt standardi- 
zation; and that, if the “improvement” is 
adopted we standardize on it. 


Foresees Functional Types 


We are not so naive as to believe that 
there will be industry-wide standardiza- 
tion of flying equipment. The air trans- 
port industry has passed the stage where 
such was desirable and necessary for ob- 
vious reasons. We will carry the reason- 
ing further and say that indications are 
toward the operation of several functional 
aircraft types by each operator. Assuming 
a “fleet” of each as the only economical 
operating basis, this in no way defeats our 
purpose of standardization. 

With standardization behind us, we can 





AA's New Tire Changer 
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A small crank at the top and a 
hydraulic pump at the side are re- 
cently added features of American 
Airlines wheel skate unit, which is 
used to move 580-pound tires from 
planes. The device was invented by 


AA's Luther Mead. 
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move into the field of main base mainte- 
nance decentralization. It appears entirely 
practical to have specialist-manned, pro- 
duction equipped shops for engine, pro- 
peller, accessory, instrument, etc. and as 
many “lines” as would be required to 
handle the several standard types of these 
units employed on our functional aircraft 
types. We hasten to inject the obvious; 
the foregoing naturally assumes an all- 
airline maintenance program as contrasted 
with manufacturer-maintenence or main- 
tenance subcontracting to an independent 
agency. Since we hold no brief for any- 
one of these as an airline maintenance 
panacea, we feel free to discuss any one 
any time. 

To us, these production line specialist 
shops are fully practicable and, by intelli- 
gent and discreet personnel and equip- 
ment selection, could be maintained at a 
production level consistent with current 
fleet size, yet permitting ready expansion, 

Two manpower utilization gaps, both 
obviously dependent in extent upon fleet 
size would seem to remain even upon es- 
tablishment of these specialist shops. The 
first, more readily regulated, is the staff 
assigned to the maintenance of the air- 
craft proper—i. e., what is left on the 
hangar floor after removal of all practical 
units or assembles to production service 
shops; and second, the line maintenance 
staff. Of this latter group, we have not 
previously spoken. It makes sense to us 
to consider that regardless of the basic 
maintenance program embarked upon— 
manufacturer or agency—line 


airline, 
maintenance will continue as an airline 
function. 


The line maintenance staff at the main 
base may be fully utilized by reason of 
the number of aircraft moving through the 
station. Few service points other than 
the main base can hope to achieve a high 
mechanic utilization factor. Yet the need 
for maintenance personnel to serve peak 
periods or for emergency standby function 
at every line station would be granted by 
the thriftiest operator. Without risking 
being labeled an “efficiency expert,” we 
believe we can say that the spasmodic 
efforts of line station personnel are un- 
satisfactory to the maintenance staff as 
well as the airline. 


Talent Unrecognized 

The talent of many of these mechanics 
may be unrecognized because of their re- 
moteness from headquarters and part of 
the time of all may be wasted standing by. 
Either or both of these elements is un- 
healthy and demoralizing. When we con- 
sider the impossibility of a double stand- 
ard for airline maintenance—main base 
and station—we are more impressed with 
the need for top-notch morale and con- 
stant peak precision at Carlsbad and 
Chicago alike. 

One possible contribution toward solving 
this problem is the further decentralization 
of certain manufacturing and maintenance 
functions—decentralization to the extent 
of moving these functions out of the main 
base to a line station; maintaining the pro- 
duction line principle but simply changing 
the scenery. 

As an example, let us say our airline 
fleet requires perodic replacement of some 
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dozen complicated rigid fluid lines. To 
economize on man hours and material, we 
decide to jig and tool up a little to mass- 
produce all these tubes and supply re- 
placements to all bases as required. Look- 
jng about our system, we see Joe Wilson, 
alone at Knoxport, whose progress record 
(being a particularly effective helpful doc- 
ument, unlike so many personnel forms) 
shows a remarkable aptitude for tube 
bending and aircraft plumbing. But Joe 
has only one ship a day in each direction 
through Knoxport, and he probably hasn’t 
“plumbed” for months. 

To give Joe a chance to maké the most 
of his aptitude, we name Knoxport as 
our plumbing subcontract depot, jig and 
tool it to do the job, and Joe’s time before, 
between and after his two trips, is oc- 
cupied forming tube segments. Maybe 
hell simply manufacture these pieces and 
supply all stations from his stock; or 
again, Knoxport may be named as the 
plumbing service depot and our produc- 
tion line of aircraft may be scheduled 
through this station for all plumbing work. 
This latter point becomes almost insup- 
portably complex when we think of try- 
ing to time our schedules for aircraft to 
reach a different specific station on time 
for each of several items of service work. 

Considering the Newcomer 

Our illustration is worded to suit an 
airline just setting up business. Ob- 
viously, the same move, if made by an es- 
tablished carrier, would just mean the 
transfer of certain portions of facilities 
from the main base to Knoxport. Carried 
to the extreme, this technique would re- 
sult in the distribution of equipment, ma- 
terial and probably personnel throughout 
the airline’s routes. 

If such a program were to be initiated 
we can visualize consideration being given 
to the adequacy and skill of a certain 
labor market adjacent to one of our sta- 
tions; to the proximity of the manufac- 
turer or a source of required parts and 
materials supply; to the atmospheric con- 
ditions at a certain station which might 
permit work being carried out without 
need for elaborate hangars; to the cost 
of electric power or other utilities needed 
for the specific station’s assignment, etc. 
We repeat that this thesis is not advanced 
to support full retention of maintenance 
by the airline as opposed to manufacturer 
maintenance or servicing by an independ- 
ent agency. We offer it merely as a pos- 
sibility if the operators decide to do all 
their own maintenance and overhaul work. 
Neither of the points treated, standardi- 
zation and decentralization, are without 
problems and disadvantages. But we 
doubt that any panacea for these ills will 
turn up in the near future. If it is found, 
the discovery can only come from the 
study of all angles of this phase of airline 
operation. We have elected to make our 
role that of the “stone turner-over”—to 
try and expose a few of the many pos- 
sibilities in the field without taking up 
the cause of any one. There are doubt- 
less some who have ammunition to shoot 
the above premises full of holes. Lest 
there be others who agree to our proposi- 
tions without benefit of full experience, 
we want the gun toters to fire away. Thus 
we may all learn what to avoid. 
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Reason for War Bonds 


Each three dollars saved in War 
Bonds today means four dollars 
you Ilhave toward that family plane 

tomorrow. Meanwhile your dollars 
will not only help to win the war, 
but hold down prices at home. 


On your postwar plane specify a con- } 
stant speed, light-weight Wickwire 
Automatic Propeller, with its fully ( 
automatic pitch change 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
(Subsidiary of Wickwire Spencer Steel Company) 
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Celluloid Battery Cells 


Weighing but one-third of the hard 
rubber they replace and at the same 
time facilitating electrolyte level check, 
four transparent Celluloid battery cells 
contribute to the efficiency of the power- 
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ful portable searchlight, 110,000 beam 
candlepower, manufactured by the Dewar 
Mfg. Co., 28-34 35th St, Brooklyn. 
Twelve and one-half pounds is the total 
weight of the light, batteries and all. 
Tests reveal that under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions, the light can be seen 
eight miles at sea—a limitation set by the 
horizon. Acid resistant and a non-con- 
ductor, the cell housings are said to be 
so tough as to resist a 12-foot drop on 
concrete. Celluloid is the product of 
Celanese Celluloid Corp., 180 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Republic Designs Shields 
Republic Aviation’s Methods Engineer- 
ing Department has designed new shields 
to reduce head and eye hazards. The 
material used is transparent Plexiglas, a 





product of Rohm and Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. These plastic shields may 
make the much-neglected safety goggles 
unnecessary for certain operations. 


Pulsation Dampener 


The Ashcroft Gauge Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., announces the new Type 
1106 Ashcroft Pulsation Dampener. It 
is said to be a small, efficient throttling 
device ideal for use with pressure gauges 
subject to severe pressure pulsations and 
rapid fluctuations such as on recipro- 
cating pumps. The principle is simple: 
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Equipment News 


a small monel plunger oscillates freely 
in a cylindrical hole in the bushing; the 
clearance between the plunger and hole 
is just sufficient to give the proper throt- 
tling action for certain conditions. The 
free movement of the plunger makes the 
unit self-cleaning. It is said to be good 
up to 5000 psi pressure and for all media: 
oil, air, water, steam, eliminating gauge 
pointer vibration, gauge wear, helping to 
keep the gauge in calibration and pro- 
longing gauge life. Five different size 
holes are provided in the bushing to as- 
sure all necessary degrees of damping. 
The plunger may be transferred from one 
to another and a sealing disc closes all 
but the one in use. 


Clark Grinding Fixture 
Robert H. Clark Co., 3424 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, 26, Cal., introduces this new 
and unique thread-tool grinding fixture 
for grinding both 60 ‘and 29 degrees. 
It is available in two standard sizes; 





each of which takes all bits within a %” 


to 5%” range. One model is designed 
for the mechanic’s tool kit; the other is 
identical in function but a heavy duty 
shop model. The manufacturer states 
that the new fixture has no graduated 
scales or moving parts. The machinist 
merely slides the tool into the holder, 
tightens a set-screw and places the fix- 
ture on the grinder work table, properly 
positioned for the thread angle desired. 
The fixture’s design makes it adaptable 
for either a magnetic chuck or clamp. 
It is made of high permeability steel 





High Speed Drill Chuck 


Said to permit tool changes with the 
motor running in less than five seconds, 
a new high speed drill chuck is known 
as the Centrif-O-Matic and is the prod- 
uct of R. M. Wright Co., Washington Sq. 
Bldg., Royal Oak, Mich. The tool change 
is accomplished by sliding back the outer 
sleeve which releases a centrifugal lock, 
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removing the tool and adapter, sliding in 
the new tool and snapping back the 
sleeve. Centering is claimed to be auto- 
matic and positive. 
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York Engine Heater 


York Heat, division of Thos. Shipley 
Inc., York, Pa., has developed a ’ 
portable engine heater. It weighs % 


pounds and can be carried by one ma 
it produces 90,000 b.t.u. of heat per hoy 





ce. : 
of all the hes 
units of the aviation gasoline used » 
fuel. The unit has been applied to, 
2000 h.p. aircraft engine at a cold room 
temperature of -20 degrees F. The engine 
can be started in 15 minutes. 


High Frequency Motors 


A new line of high frequency electric 
motors for use with aircraft A-C system; 
has been developed by U. S. Electrica! 
Motors, Inc., of Los Angeles and Milford 
Conn. The units operate on 3-phase 
A-C, 400 cycles and range in size from 
¥%g to 15 h.p.; synchronous speeds of 6,00 
8,000 and 12,000 rpm can be provided and 
integral speed reducers, gear type, make 
lower speeds available. Various types 
of flanges for mounting are supplied 
Motors can be furnished for continuous 
or intermittent duty ratings. Bearing 
with self-contained seals are prepacked 
with low-temperature grease. Winding: 
are stationary and can be well insulated 
Standard AN type connectors can bh 
supplied. Magnesium housings combine 
with the inherent weight economy of the 
3-phase, a-c, high frequency power are 
said to produce a weight saving of con- 
siderable proportion over present equip- 
ment. 

Boice-Crane Jointer 

Accurate jointing of 25% to 50% longer 
stock is permitted by the extra long tables 
provided with a new 6” Jointer manv- 





factured by Boice-Crane Co., 906 Central 
Ave., Toledo, O. The 234” diameter 
cutterhead has a 3” diameter cutting head 
or swings entirely below the table t 
permit rabbeting. The unit is said t 
be the only one of its size with two-end 
fence locks. The patented rear fence 
lock makes the fence so rigid that six 
times ordinary feed pressure cannot 
spring it. The fence is 35” long, 10 
longer than most jointers. Bench and 
floor types are offered in belted and 
motor drives. 
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Safety first ... last... and 
always... that’s the bail bond 
which protects our lads who fly. 
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Air Power is winning the war 
... The more Bonds you buy 
. the more hours they fly! 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 





Copyright 1943, Switlik Parachute Co. 
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Industry’s Fiscal Problems 


Unique, Says Harvard Report 


ONTENDING THAT the financial 

problems of the aircraft industry have 
been created by war and are of such mag- 
nitude that the policies and precautions 
of individual companies cannot greatly 
change the situation, Assistant Professors 
Lynn L. Bollinger and Tom Lilley of the 
Harvard Business School in a report en- 
titled “Financial Position of the Aircraft 
Industry” assert that any major correc- 
tive action will have to be initiated by the 
government. 

Financial statements at the end of 1942 
of 11 major airframe manufacturers, repre- 
senting the bulk of the completed air- 
craft produced in the United State form 
the basis for the study. 

The report states that the present posi- 
tion of the aircraft industry is unique in 
industrial history. The industry, with a 
phenomenal growth in output from $200,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $20,000,000,000 in 1943, is 
the largest in the world. As a compari- 
son, the peak automobile production was 
$4,000,000 in one year. 

“Stockholders’ capital at the end of 
1939 was equivalent to 53% of the annual 
sales value in comparison with 113% for 
a representative industrial average. By 
1942 this aircraft equity was 8% of sales 
and the industrial average was 70%. 
Around 80% of the industry’s plant ca- 
pacity was government-owned at the end 
of 1942. The working capital with which 
operations were conducted was in effect 
73% government money. Over half of the 
industry’s inventories were owned by the 
government and a large proportion of the 
remainder was purchased with funds sup- 
plied by the government in the form of 
advances on contracts,” the report stated. 

“A most conspicuous aspect of the fi- 
nancial statements of the airframe manu- 
facturers is the extremely low net work- 
ing capital shown; that is, the small mar- 
gin by which current assets exceed cur- 
rent liabilities. The common barometer 
of working capital, the current ratio, was 
1.09 for the airframe group as a whole. 
Before the war it was 1.7. The strongest 
position found among any of the air- 
craft companies surveyed was 1.17 at the 
end of 1942. By all usual standards these 
figures indicate an unusually weak posi- 
tion. Prior to the war, industrial com- 
panies on the average had a current ratio 
of over 4, and by the end of 1942 the 
sample group of industrial companies in- 
vestigated still had a current ratio of 2.2,” 
the report disclosed. 

Three major risks are seen in the pres- 
ent working capital position of the air- 
craft companies. They are: (1) Exist- 
ing corporate resources may prove inade- 
quate to absorb losses resulting from con- 
tract termination and inventory liquida- 
tion. (2) Subsequent costs of contraction 
and conversion may consume a substan- 
tial part, if not all, of available funds. (3) 
Remaining capital, together with that 
which the companies appear capable of 
raising, may prove inadequate for main- 
tenance of peacetime employment and 
production. 

The joint effect of federal taxation and 


14 


renegotiation largely determines the 
amount of new funds currently retained 
from operations, the report commented. 
For the average aircraft company in 1942 
these items took 84% of operating profit 
on sales. This percentage was consider- 
ably higher for aircraft companies than 
for other industrial concerns examined. 
Taxes took about 75% of operating profits 
and the net effect of renegotiation ac- 
counted for 9%. 

“It is difficult to measure the effect of 
renegotiation and taxes on a ‘normal’ rate 
of profit,” the report pointed out. “The 
1942 net profit after taxes of 2.7% on air- 
craft sales appears low; on the other hand, 
the return of 33% on net worth appears 
high.” 

Conventional measurement of “profit 
ability” is inapplicable because of the 
government’s tremendous demand for the 
industry’s product and because of large 
amount of government owned plant and 
inventory not reflected in corporate net 
worth, the report stated. 

“The companies may experience serious 
difficulty in curtailing payrolls and out- 
side commitments as rapidly as orders 
are cancelled. The average company’s 
total liquid funds at the end of 1942 could 
meet five weeks’ expenses for payrolls and 
materials at the current rate. Net work- 
ing capital was sufficient to meet these 
expenses for just two weeks. Should 
many months of accounting and negotia- 
tion both with the government and with 
subcontractors be required in settlements, 
the mere clerical and legal costs would 
result in a further drain on working capi- 
tal,” the study contended. 

The report further pointed out that the 
companies will face the expense of months 
of re-tooling, experimental fabrication, 
testing of trial models, the necessity of 
maintaining key factory and office per- 
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Bendix Output ‘50 Times’ 
Greater in Past 9 Months 
Than in Entire Year 1933 


“Fifty times” as many aviation products 
have been manufactured by the Bendix 
Aviation Corp. in the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year as were pro. 
duced during the entire year of 1938 
Ernest R. Breech, president, reveals in , 
letter to stockholders. 

The letter gives a detailed unaudited 
interim consolidated balance sheet op 
previously reported sales of $643,148,412.77 
compared with $297,690,090.58 for the firs: 
nine months of the previous fiscal year 
Earnings, after provision for Federal taxes 
and price adjustments after the renegotia- 
tion law, were $11,995,931.44, compared 
with net earnings after provision for Fed. 
eral taxes but not for price adjustments 
of $11,035,022.31 for the corresponding 
period of last year. Unfilled orders a 
June 30 were $1,042,431,000, despite sharply 
increased deliveries. 

Total net sales in the first nine months 
of 1943 were at a rate 28.4 times as great 
as 1938 net sales, the letter said. 

“In 1938, only five of our divisions and 
subsidiaries (including export) were mak- 
ing aviation products,” Breech said, “In 
the 1942 fiscal year, there were nine di- 
visions listed in this category, and now 
there are 12. Five of these—the [Illinois 
Owosso, Wayne, Magnesium Foundry, and 
Philadelphia divisions—were organized 
subsequent to 1938 and in the nine months 
ended June 30, 1943 had aggregate aviation 
sales of $144,440,524.” 


Kaiser, Elected President, 
Asks Free Rein at Brewster 


Henry J. Kaiser was elected president 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp. on October 
7, taking over active management of the 
corporation which is being investigated 
by two Congressional committees. 

Kaiser will retain his position as chair- 
man of the corporation’s board. As presi- 
dent, he succeeds Frederick Riebel, Jr 
who has planned to return to the Navy 
Department on a sepcial assignment. 

The day prior to Riebel’s resignation 
Kaiser was reported to have asked the 
Truman Committee, in executive session, 
for a free rein to run Brewster and get 
it on an efficient production basis without 
delay. Kaiser has outlined to the com- 
mittee plans to improve conditions in 
the corporation’s Johnsville, Pa., plant, it 
was learned. 

Truman Committeemen have 
from public disclosures on situations at 
Brewster, pending a probation period. 

But, on the house side of Capitol Hill 
the Naval Affairs Committee, fired by 
press attacks on the Johnsville plant, 
brushed aside “executive” consideration 
and announced that public hearings on the 


refrained 


corporation’s performance on its Naval 
contracts would begin October 13. 
Naval Affairs’ Chairman Vinson (D, 


Ga.) appointed a subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Drewry (D., Va.). He declared that 
“management, labor, and the Navy appear 
to be jointly responsible for the firms 
failure to deliver airplanes in anything 
like the quantity it should.” 
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AND HOW HE WAS TAMED 


Offhand, the thought of putting a delicate military technicians, Delco Radio has helped 
radio set in a lunging, thundering war tank to provide practical radio communication 
is reminiscent of the dainty china and the for war vehicles .. . in large quantity and on 
time. Thanks largely to years of pioneering 


research during prewar times, the old foes 


proverbial bull. 


You expect parts and pieces to start flying. : é ‘ 
P P P ying that once wrought havoc with radio reception 


But they don’t. And the story of how these in motor vehicles have been subdued. Delco 
sensitive instruments are able to stand war's Radio Division, General Motors Corporation, 
mauling—jarring shocks, the concussion of | Kokomo, Indiana. 

artillery fire, electrical interference, tropic 


heat and Arctic blizzard—is partially the story Back the Attack —_ 


of Delco Radio’s experience in automotive 
radio. For years, Delco Radio technicians WITH WAR BONDS 
have been tackling and licking the parallel 
problems that once made automotive radio 
impossible. And as a result, when war struck, 
Delco Radio had a head-start on these old 


foes of “‘radio in transit.” 





Refining and extending its manufacturing 
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t’s carbon dioxide... 
itS now a new industry 
Compressed and stored in cylin- 


ders, carbon dioxide is being 

ut to work by Kidde in many 
felds. It’s one of the fastest 
fire-fighters known. It’s a 
powerhouse of energy quickly 
available in emergencies. The 
harnessing of carbon dioxide 
and other compressed gases 
forms a new industry, full of 
promise for the future. 
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Tracer- bullet-proof gas tank! Kidde 
makes explosive vapors —-= 
fighting planes by filling tank wit 
fire-killing carbon dioxide. 













Phantom fire door! Some openings in 
industrial plants cannot be closed. 
Kidde curtains them with fire-proof 
carbon dioxide gas. 








Walter Kidde & Company has 
devoted itself to the science of 
harnessing gases-under-pressure. 
War has greatly advanced the 
scope of this work. New uses 
are constantly being discovered, 
which will promote the comfort 
and safety of the postwar world. 


ade 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 1013 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE. W. J. 








Sheehan Foresees a Heavy 
Volume of ‘Special-Hurry’ 
Air Cargo in Postwar Era 


There will be a considerable volume of 
“special-hurry” air cargo in the postwar 
era for which speed of delivery rather 
than cost of transportation will be the 
primary factor, it is predicted by J. y. 
Sheehan, former industrial research direc. 
tor of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank 
Calif., in an article in the October issye 
of the “SAE Journal.” 

To handle this type of fast cargo, he 
Says, current engineering thought favors 
large, four-engine planes of 4,000-plus 
horsepower. 

Sheehan envisions big cargo ships flying 
the long distance routes, two-engine 
planes on shorter runs, and says that 
engineers are giving further study to the 
latent possibilities of three-engine craft, 

He summarized the postwar air cargo 
outlook as follows: 

Immediate postwar domestic markets 
limited by economics to rail express, first 
class mail and less-than-carload freight 
in a hurry. 

War-expedited research producing 
larger, more efficient planes which reduce 
flying costs to the range of these markets, 

The largest airplanes which can be built 
offering the cheapest ton-mile operating 
costs. 

Operation of combination passenger- 
cargo planes on truck and connecting 
routes giving way to large, exclusively 
cargo planes. 


Big Testing Laboratory 
Is Started at Fairchild 


A considerable part of its Hagerstown 
plant has been converted into a laboratory 
for “physical testing of aircraft materials 
and for making static tests on structural 
assemblies,” Fairchild Aircraft Division 
of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp 
has reported. 

M. J. Frank heads this activity. Among 
its many devices, the laboratory has 
equipment for reproducing almost any 
kind of atmosphere from tropical to desert 
to temperate, company said. There is 
also a chemical and metallurgical section 
for element and microscopic analysis. A 
camera developed by Glenn L. Martin 
Co., because it can take a picture 5’ x 9 
if necessary, substitutes photography for 
hand methods of laying out templates 
in shop processes. 


American Propeller Corp. 
Continues Developments 


Three propeller blade designs instead 
of one; production of three times as many 
blades in the last six months as during 
the previous six months, and employment 
of women up to 25% of total workers. 

This has been the progress of Aviation 
Corp.'s American Propeller Corp., Toledo, 
O., since it started a year ago. Company 
has announced its intention of hiring more 
women employes “as quickly as possible,” 
since it has found them “to be highly 
efficient.” Additional hollow steel pro- 
peller blade designs are being developed. 
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ROHR equipped Navy,Consoli- 
dated Coronados flown under con- 
tract by Pan*American to outposts 
of attack. — 








Teamwork...a vital weapon of the United 
Nations ... begins in war production factories 
and extends to fighting units on every front. 

Teams of Rohr Production Fighters work 
around the clock preparing huge Consolidated 
Coronados for the next team... skilled flight 
crews of Pan American World Airways. ... on 
a mission of quick supply to far-flung forces 
of the Allies. 

Teamwork is the dominant spirit of men and 
women on Rohr production lines’... deter- 
mined to help cut the time to Victory! 
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HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ° CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 









—__MANUFACTURING 





UT IN COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., 

more than a thousand miles from the 
aircraft factories it serves, the plant of 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.—claimed to be 
the only plant in the U. S. set up ex- 
clusively to make aircraft forgings—has 
carved out a unique production record 
under conditions which make it one of the 
minor classics of the industry. 

Five years ago Aircraft Mechanics had 
33 employes; today it has 1,200 and a 
thousand of those 
were added in the 
last two and one- 
half years. Its 
equipment is 
mostly old mining 
machinery, con- 
verted and re-de- 





signed to make 
aircraft parts. 
Most of its em- 
ployes formerly 
were cowboys 
(who still wear 


Nicho!s 


their boots to the 
shop), sheepherd- 
ers, waitresses and others who had never 
before undertaken skilled work. 

Despite these obstacles to volume pro- 
duction, the plant is now turning out 
forgings for about 40 different planes, is 
making retracting mechanism for the 
Budd Manufacturing Co., and making 
hundreds of motor mountings for the 
Catalina PBY5, PB2Y3, the Consolidated 
B-24, Douglas A-20, B-17 and C-54, and 
the Vega B-17. 

An unusual employe-originated worker 
morale plan has added immeasurably to 
the success of production. 

Spark plug of the firm is Proctor W. 
Nichols, president and general manager, 
who engineers the design and conversion 
of equipment to meet the needs of war 
production. An engineering graduate of 
Princeton with 3,000 hours of flying time 
to his credit, Nichols was chief engineer 
of the old Alexander Aircraft Co. and de- 
signer of its “Flyabout.” When Alexander 
folded up during the depression, Nichols 
took over part of the plant and was doing 
aircraft repair and machine shop work 
when Lend-Lease started. He promptly 
obtained a contract from Douglas to fur- 
nish motor mounts. He adapted an air- 
forge for aircraft forgings, but other 
equipment could not be obtained. 

He scoured the Colorado mines for ma- 
chinery which could be converted. 
Typical of this ingenuity is a ring-rolling 
machine used in making engine mounts. 
Nichols couldn’t get delivery for five 
months. Instead of waiting, he located an 
old street car rail bending machine and 
converted it to a ring roller. The plant 
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Colorado Plant Sets Record 


is now equipped to manufacture dies and 
forgings and to do all its own engineering 
and designing. 

All personnel has been trained in the 
plant. Employes are paid 44 cents an hour 
for the first 30 days, 60 cents the next 
30 days, and then classified according to 
work performed. Officers report excellent 
relations with the Mile High Aircraft 
Union in the plant, affiliated with AAM 

At the suggestion of one employe, the 
“Master Builders Club” was formed 
Members are chosen for: quantity and 
quality production, loyalty to the com- 
pany and war effort, willingness to co- 
operate with and instruct new employes, 
and ability to get along with other em- 
ployes. Only five hourly workers can be 
selected each month for membership in 
the club. The first 20 were chosen by 
the management-labor committee from 
secret nominations made by 20 supervisory 
and 20 general employes. After that the 
club members themselves made the se- 
lections. At monthly meetings members 
make suggestions concerning efficiency in 
production practices and devote a session 
to “boneheads” by supervisors. As each 
member is chosen the company gives him 
five silver dollars, a memorial plaque 
signed by the president and a valuabl 
winged lapel pin. Membership is revoked 
by the club if standards are lowered 
Company officials said this plan has r 
sulted in highly satisfactory labor rela 
tions. 

In addition to Nichols, other Aircraft 
Mechanics officials are: E, E. Nichols, vic« 
president; M. A. Ohlander, secretary- 
treasurer: A. B. Maning, legal 
Harry R. Elliott, manager of public rela 
tions and personnel; R. B. Douglas, chief 
draftsman; D. C. Howard, manager 
material control and scheduling; G. C 
Woodward, purchasing agent; Ira W. Pik 
and James W. Martin, consulting engi- 


couns¢ 


neers; J. W. Wilson, chief inspector. 





A representative display of forg- 
ings, and an engine mount, turned 
out by Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., is 
shown above. 
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The main portion of the plant of Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., is shown above. It claims to be the only plant set up exclusively for 
aircraft forgings. 















































































Speed Record— ‘By Accident 


A P-47 Thunderbolt is beli i by 
Army intelligence officers to have achieveg 
a speed of 840 miles an hour ently 
when its throttle and controls froze 
While escorting Flying Fortresses over 
Emden, Germany, Second Lieut. Rober 


H. Knapp of Norwich, N. Y., began a 
vertical dive at 28,000 feet and had 
reached 5,000 feet before the plane came 
out. The instruments on a Thunderbolt 
will register a speed no greater than 6) 
miles an hour and some engineers hold 
that a plane cannot fly faster than the 
speed of sound (about 735 miles an hour), 
But intelligence officers in England cal. 
culated that Knapp’s plane was traveling 
840 miles an hour after its 23,000-foot 
vertical power-dive. They said Knapp 
had exceeded the record of 780 
hour made last spring by a test pilot in 
another P-47. An inspection of the plane 
revealed that the paint had been peeled 
from the ailerons by the terrific wind 
created 


mules an 


Substitute for Cargo ’Chutes 


Fragile cargo is being jettisoned from 
Army planes in “pug-nosed” wooden 
boxes which start rolling on _ landing, 
thereby taking up some of the shock, 
Maj. Roy Lampman, of the Army Air 
Forces at Wright Field, reveals. Maj 


Lampman developed the boxes, which are 


expected to have great postwar possibili- 
ties in aviation express with the 
assistance of the Gerrard Company, Inc, 


service, 


Chicago strapping manufacturers. The 
boxes have rounded blocks at the ends 
and are bound with wire strapping by a 


hand-operated machine developed by the 
Gerrard company. They cost $2.75 


f 


each as compared with $25 to $30 for a 


about 


parachute, and can be used many times. 
Boxes containing delicate medical sup- 
plies are now being dropped troops 
in action from planes at tree-top levels 


Planes drop- 
Ay 


to avoid anti-aircraft fire 

ping supplies by parachute 
fairly high to permit parachutes to open 
and thus are good targets for 


must 
the enemy 


Brewster Contracts Adjusted 

An adjustment has been made in con- 
tracts and production schedules concern- 
ing Brewster Aeronautical Corp., the Brit- 
ish government, and the U. S. Navy to 
permit increased output of fighter air- 
craft, the Navy reports. The adjustment 
involves an orderly curtailment of the 
British contract under which Brewster has 
built several hundred scout bombers. The 
curtailment has the full approval of the 
Navy, the report states. The Brewster 
scout bomber production facilities are to 
be devoted—after conversion where neces- 
sary—to output of the company’s other 
principal product, the F3A Corsair fighter, 
which Brewster is currently delivering to 
the Navy. 


New Cessna Publication 

Cessna Aircraft Co. has published a 34- 
page brochure entitled Flying Vistas “to 
encourage public acceptance of the per- 
sonal aircraft in the postwar period as 3 
vehicle for business and pleasure use.” 
The booklet is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and cartoons in color. 

“We will try to convey the joys expe- 
rienced in private flying, and the new and 
interesting changes that the personal air- 
plane will bring to the world,” says 4 
foreword. 
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ESISTOFLEX hose lines on the fa- vibration and flexing, withstand heavy in all standard diameters and lengths for 

mous DeHavilland Mosquito Bomber shock loads. They are ounces lighter than instrument and medium pressure hydrau- 
stay live and flexible . . . are permanently other lines of similar construction, yet lic lines . . . meet applicable Army and 
free from internal erosion, gumming or have much higher mechanical strength. Navy specifications. For full details, write 
swelling . . . thanks to their inner surface Resistoflex hose assemblies are supplied for the Resistoflex Aircraft Catalog. 


of COMPAR. 
In hundreds of hours of service in 
fighters, bombers and transports, this 


ique elastic plastic used in all Resisto- 
ee Sasol BASKET COATING PROTECTS 
; 7 PACKARD PARTS 


ingly demonstrated its chemical inertness. 





It is completely impervious to lubricants, Highly polished parts for Rolls-Royce aircraft 


engines move safely through machining depart- 


hydraulic fluids, gasoline, fuel blends . . . ments at the Packard plant in wire baskets coated 
even those having the highest aromatic with COMPAR — the same elastic plastic that 
" s ° tives RK stofle ose que a es 
content. The COMPAR surface is glass- gives Resistofiex heee its unique qualiti 
2 5 = Parts can be degreased right in the baskets, for 
smooth, too, keeping skin friction and COMPAR is immune both to oil and to degreas 


turbulence down to a minimum. ing solvents. Supplied by Resistoflex Corporation 


in solution form, the coating is easily applied in 


Resistoflex hose assemblies offer still the user's plant. Write for further information. 





other advantages for aircraft applications. 
They have high resistance to continuous 


RESISTOFLEX 


LOW AND MEDIUM PRESSURE INSTRUMENT, HYDRAULIC AND VACUUM HOSE ASSEMBLIES — MANOMETER TUBING, DIPPED AND MOLDED SPECIALTIES. 
RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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MANUFACTURING 


‘Largest’ Plant Has Its Problems 


OME OF the “almost unsurmountable” 

problems involved in the operation and 
maintenance of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation’s plant at Fort Worth, 
Texas, claimed to be the largest aircraft 
factory in the world, were explained by 
Frank C. Clayton, plant engineer for the 
Fort Worth division, in a speech before 
the North Fort Worth Kiwanis Club last 
month. 

The problems arise largely from the 
fact that the plant is of “blackout” con- 
struction. It was built without windows 
and every opening for ventilating, ex- 
haust fumes or any other purpose had 
to be equipped with suitable light traps. 
All outside lighting on the plant had to 
be arranged for instantaneous blackout. 

Because the plant depends entirely on 
artificial illumination and ventilation, ob- 
viously the amount of electrical services 
required are far beyond the needs of 
plants built in the normal way. Not only 
does the plant have one of the largest 
fluorescent lighting systems ever installed 
but it contains the largest industrial air 
conditioning system in the United States. 
The only larger air conditioning system 
is in the Pentagon War Department 
building in Washington, but because one 
is an industrial plant and the other an 
office building, the problems involved in 
maintenance are hardly comparable. 

Clayton told his audience that if the 
capacity of the air conditioning system 
was utilized for making artificial ice, 
12,000 tons of ice could be produced every 


day. Several thousand horsepower of 
fans and pumps circulate the cool air 
throughout the plant. 

Repair and cleaning of the nearly 
60,000 fluorescent lights, most of them 
mounted 40 feet above the floor in loca- 
tions which cannot be reached by lad- 
ders, provide one of the toughest prob- 
lems. But Consolidated engineers have 
solved this one by utilizing the mono- 
rail cranes which handle airplane parts 
and materials. A _ special “outrigger” 
structure is bolted directly to one of the 
monorail crane cabs and from it a main- 
tenance crew can reach the 40-feet-high 
lighting fixtures. This crew, by special 
training and organization, cleans as many 
as 500 lights per night. 

Maintenance and operation of the air 
conditioning system is also a tremendous 
job. It is kept in operation 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week for reasons of 
economy. The maintenance crew works 
on a 24-hour-shift basis, seven days a 
week, to keep the system in repair. 

Miles of high pressure air pipes with 
thousands of outlets for riveting ma- 
chines, etc. and thousands of electrical 
outlets where electrical hand tools can 
be plugged in add to the big maintenance 
job. The maintenance organization, 
Clayton said, is trained to take care of 
all emergencies, even to the extent of 
making parts in order to get the machine 
in operation. And when a heavy part is 
needed, the manufacturer is asked to 
dispatch it by air-express because the 
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Harry C. Karcher, left, and John 
Dolza, both of Allison Division, Gen. 
eral Motors Corp., Indianapolis, re. 


ceived the 1942 Manly Memorial 
Award from the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, October |, for their 
technical paper on correlating ground 
and altitude performance of aircratt 

engine oiling systems. 
cost of sending a heavy part by air is 
relatively small compared to the loss in 
operations when an important cog in the 
assembly line is down. 


Westcraft, Inc., Installs 
Electric Plywood Process 


Westcraft Incorporated, Los Angeles, 
Cal., reports installation of electric tool- 
ing in manufacture of plywood assem- 
blies for aircraft which has greatly 
speeded production. The tooling proces 
developed by the company’s engineers 
glues joints by electricity doing away 
with the hot room process. C. H. O’Han- 
lon, president, cited as example of pro- 
duction speed-up one operation which is 
now completed in 20 minutes when it 
formerly took four and one-half hous 
in the hot room. 

Westcraft also plans extensive develop- 
ment of its plastics division located in 
Eagle Rock. The Los Angeles plant 
houses company’s aircraft plywood manu- 
facturing and trailer division. Prior t 
the war, Westcraft was one of the West 
coast’s leading trailer manufacturers. 
Associated with O’Hanlon are L. E. Ther- 
kelsen, vice president; John A. Iseli, vice 
president; H. A. Snidow, secretary, and 
G. T. Hall, treasurer. 


70,000 See Piper Film 

An estimated 70,000 people have seen 
the Pennsylvania State College movie 
entitled “The Construction of a Light 
Airplane.” The picture was taken at the 
Piper Aircraft Corporation plant in Lock 
Haven, Pa. and follows in detail the 
building of a Piper Cub. 


Alcoa Plant Expansion 

The Aluminum Company of America 
announces that by the end of this year 
it will have expanded its forging capacity 
to 45 times its peace time top. Alcoa 
predicts that the war time goal of 2- 
100,000,000 pounds of lightweight 
production will be surpassed by 
aluminum industry soon. 
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BUCCANEER AND BERMUDA DIVE BOMBERS NAVY CORSAIR FIGHTERS 
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WANTED: 


SALES ENGINEER 


West Coast aircraft ac- 
cessory manufacturer 
requires the permanent 
services of an engineer 
with sales or adminis- 
trative experience. 
Training or experience 
in aviation desirable 
but not essential. Avail- 
ability certificate re- 
quired. Send applica- 
tion and recent photo- 
graph to THE SHAW 
COMPANY, 816 West 
Fifth Street, Los An- 
geles 13, California. 
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Harvard Report 


(Continued from page 74) 


and will also need a substantial amount of working capital to carry on operations 
Appended hereto are two tables which explain the relative financial position of ty 

11 major airframe manufacturers: 

Simplified Composite Balance Sheet—Excluding Government-furnished Assets {p 

11 Major Airframe Manufacturers: End of 1942 








Assets co Liabilities | 
Cash and Receivables, etc.’ . .$1,202,000,000 | Payables (including tax)* ...$ 892,000 0% 
occ mec eden aoie 502,000,000 | U. S. Advances, etc. ......... 674,000.04 
Total Current Assets ........ $1,704,000,000 | Total Current Liabilities . . »$1,566,000.0% 
Miscellaneous Assets ........ 28,000,000 | Other Liabilities* ........ ae 3,000.00 
Plant and Property (net)* ... 75,000,000 | Stockholders’ Capital‘ ...+ 238,000.00 
eee Bae no csiccoscsvas $1,807,000,000 | Total Liabilities’ . . « -$1,807,000.0% 


‘Also includes a small amount of “Marketable securities” and “‘Advances to vendors.” 

‘Excluded from “Plant and Property” is $39,000,000 of plant constructed under Emerger 
Plant Facilities contracts. These facilities are considered as “Government-owned” for the pw 
poses of this simplified table even though the title nominally remains with the companies wy 
the full cost is reimbursed by the government per contract guarantee. The corresponding “Ba 
Loans under E.P.F. Contracts,"’ amounting to $37,000,000, have been eliminated from the liabil: 
side of the balance sheet. The remaining $2,000,000, which is that portion of the Emergency Pla 
Facilities expenditures financed by corporate funds, is deducted from “Other Liabilities” rath 
than being added to “Miscellaneous Assets.” This was done in order that government-owne 
property could be added to corporate assets in Table 2 to show “Total Assets Employed” with 
inflating the total. 

*Includes provisions for taxes and refunds to United States Government in addition to ot 
payables. 

‘Includes $47,000,000 “Reserve for postwar and general contingencies’ as well as Capita 
Surplus. 


Simplified Composite Balance Sheet—Including Government-furnished Assets! for 
11 Major Airframe Manufacturers: End of 1942 








Assets | Liabilities 

Cash and Receivables, etc.’ . .$1,202,000,000 | Payables (including tax)*® ...$ 892,000,00 
ener Company-owned . 502,000,000 | y Ss Advances. etc. ..... .. 674,000.00 
—— Goverment 692.000.000 | U. S. Inventory Claims’ ... 692,000, 00 
me eon —_ hh as Total Current Liabilities .. ..$2,258,000,00 
Pl ty: ne ‘ . 
adi 06 Property Other Liabilities‘ ..... panels 3,000,00 
SE Nave cuceneuanseme ox 75,000,000 | Stockholders’ Capital® ....... 238,000,00 
Government-owned Prop- U. S. Claims on Property ... 433,000,00 

WOE skiccviasesctbieravs 433,000,000 . 
Total Assets Employed ..... $2,932,000,000 | Total Responsibility ......... $2,932,000,00 





‘This simplified table is derived from a more detailed composite balance sheet 

Government-furnished assets include plant. property, and productive equipment owned ) 
the Defense Plant Corporation as well as that owned directly by the Army, Navy, or othe 
governmental agencies. They also include government-owned inventories purchased by the 
companies in behalf of the government under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. The total gover 
ment-owned property shown in this balance sheet does not, however, include the special GFI 
category (“Government-furnished Equipment’) such as aircraft instruments, engines, guns, an 
other special equipment furnished directly by the government and installed by the contractor 
Although the companies have a certain amount of custodianship responsibility for this equipment 
they generally do not have any dollar measure of its total value. 

Includes also a small amount of “Marketable securities” and “Advances to vendors.” 

Government-owned inventories are those acquired under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
including “G.F.E.,"’ per footnote 1, above) 

‘Excluded from “Company-owned Property” is $39,000,000 of plant constructed under Emer 
gency Plant Facilities contracts. These facilities are considered as ““Government-owned Property 
for the purposes of this simplified table even though the title nominally remains with the com 
panies until the full cost is reimbursed by the government per contract guarantee. The cor 
responding “Bank Loans under E.P.F. contracts,” amounting to $37,000,000, have according 
been eliminated from the “Other Liabilities’ and included in “U. S. Claims on Property.” The 
remaining $2,000,000, which is that portion of the E.P.F. expenditures financed by corporalt 
funds has also been handled in this way rather than being added to “Miscellaneous Assets 
This was done in order that government-owned property could be added to corporate assets ! 
show “Total Assets Employed” without inflating the total Company-owned plant has beer 
depreciated on company books by approximately 30%, whereas the newer government-owned pian 
is shown at cost less only the small depreciation reserve accumulated against the E.P.F facilities 

Includes provisions for taxes and refunds due United States Government in addition to othe 
payables. 

®Includes $47,000,000 “Reserve for postwar and general contingencies” as well as Capital an 
Surplus. 








MOBILE REFRIGERATION DIVISION, S BABCOCK AIRCRAFT CORP., De Lane 
F. Bowser & Co., Inc., announces it has moved Fla., is now controlled by H. M. Krueger 
its offices and plant to 38-32 54th St., Wood- Shelton, Conn., who has purchased V. ‘ 
side, Long Island, N. Y. Babcock’s stock, valued at $30,000 
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Song of Elmer... 
the pilot who never 


He holds no piace in the Officer’s Mess 
for he does not sleep or eat, 

He’s the Quietest Birdman ever took 
his place in a cockpit seat 

He joinsno laughter, norshoots the breeze, 
nor whistles, nor hums, nor sings, 

But he’s flown more planes than any man 
who ever wore pilot’s wings... 

. has Elmer! 





He’s an old, old hand, as old hands go 
in a young man’s game today, 

For he circled the globe in "Thirty-three 
with Post in the Winnie Mae— 

He’s an Army man, he’s a Navy man, 
and he flies with the R.A.F., 


And the Yankees say, and the British say 
of pilots, he’s the best... 


. is Elmer! 





Often when bombers have levelled off 
for the last tense bombing runs, 


And the bomb-bay doors are opened wide, 
and the gunners man the guns, 

When the flak comes up as the bombs 
go down, and the target zone is clear, 
Then who is the pilot who holds the course 

set by the bombardier.. .? 
It’s Elmer! 





He can hold a plane on a chosen course 
while the crewmen rest or sleep, 

He can level off for a landing glide, 
or bank her sharp and steep 


He can spira! up, he can spiral down, 
or hold her level and true— 


His hydraulic muscles never tire 
the way human muscles do... 


. not Elmer’s! 





And so bombing, transport, and cargo 
planes, take Elmer on every flignt 

To spare the pilot and rest the crew 
for emergency, storm, or fight— 


gets tired 


He needs no rest, for he never gets tired, 
being only a cold machine, 
Just wheels and wires and gears and cogs, 
with brackets and stuff between... 
. is Elmer! 


WIS aloes, 
Ar Shia a! is ist 
Mh ag 





He wears no medals, he holds no rank. 
Why should he? He cannot feel 


The courage that flares in time of need 
for he’s only alloy and steel! 


So when nerve is needed, the bombardier, 
the pilots, the gunners, too, 


The navigator, and all the rest, 
are the boys who pull her through... 


.NOT Elmer! 


SPERRY 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 





is proud to be manufacturing the 
famous Sperry Gyropilot for the 
Armed Forces of the United 
Nations. 


~@- 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Division of Sperry Corporation 











e Reprints of this poem — suitable for 
framing, with signature removed—may 
be obtained without charge by writing 


the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 








Whelan 


Hamilton 


Morgan D. Lalor has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. He will make his head- 
quarters at the Richmond, Va., office. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. announces the ap- 
pointment of J. I. Hamilton, veteran pro- 
peller division employee, as assistant to 
R. Elmer Minton, manager of military 
production for the organization at Cald- 
well, N. J. 

Bernard L. Whelan has been elected 
general manager of Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp., succeed- 
ing J. Reed Miller, who recently resigned 
as vice president and general manager. 

Barker Grinding Co., Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that J. R, Hyatt of Detroit is 
head of production control for the com- 
pany. 

Ignatius Barnard, formerly with the 
War Manpower Commission in Los 
Angeles, is now directing the industrial 
relations and personnel department of 
Compton Metals, Compton, Cal. 

Electronic Corp. of America reports 
that H. Gregory Shea, formerly of the 
Remington Arms Co., has been appointed 
production manager. 

Fleetwings, Division of Kaiser Cargo, 
Inc., announces that Russell E. Dill, chief 
administrative manager, and S. D. Hack- 
ley, chief operations manager, have been 
elected to vice presidencies; S. H. Wilde 
has been appointed assistant to Hackley 
and W. G. Stilson has been named as- 
sistant to Dill; A, A. Schick is the com- 
pany’s new procurement manager, and 
Douglas Albert has been selected to head 
up the tooling program on the latest 
Fleetwings experimental plane; Thomas 
G, Edward has been named head of the 
experimental department. 

Maj. Gen Walter R. Weaver, recently 
commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command who 
is to be retired from the service, will 
serve The Aviation Corp. in a consult- 
ing capacity, the company announces. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. announces that 
Justin A. Fitz, associated with the com- 
pany for the past 26 years, has been 
appointed advertising director with head- 
quarters in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John E. Schramm, formerly a security 
analyst for Ward & Co., is now a research 
assistant in the office of Burdette Wright, 
vice president in charge of the airplane 
division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
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Vj ARKING the 19th anniversary of the 
- first round-the-world flight, 20,000 
Douglas Aircraft employes along with vis- 
iting dignitaries turned out for a brief and 
historic ceremony Sept. 28. 

The World Cruiser “New Orleans,” 
rowed from its place in the Los Angeles 
Museum, was displayed beneath one giant 
wing of the company’s 1943 World 
Cruiser, the C-54. 

Col. Erick H. Nelson, pilot of the New 
Orleans, and Jack Harding, civilian me- 
chanic on the first flight, spoke. Donald 
Douzi-s, in a transcribed talk from Wash- 


bor- 





William E. Douglas (center), father 
of Donald W. Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., attended the 
celebration with Col. Erick H. Nelson 
(left), who, as a lieutenant in the air 
corps, piloted the "New Orleans,” 
and Jack Harding, who was civilian 

mechanic on the flight. 


Part of the crowd of more than 20,000 Douglas workers attending the 


Douglas Employes Observe Nineteenth 


Anniversary of First World Fligh 









ington, pointed out that in 1924 4 
“Cruisers” flew the globe in 363 hou 
in 1943 the C-54 takes 140 hours 

























A number of employes who helps 
build the early planes were guests gw 
honor, including Henry Gurin, manager 


of the Santa Monica plant; Eric Springer 
manager of the E] Segundo plant Georg" 
Stromple, H. P. Grube, T. B. Coulte 
Elmer Hartz and Mrs. Christine St. Clair 
first woman employe. 

Climaxing the 30-minute program wy 
a “drag-the-field” flight of six A-20's @ 
better than 360 miles per hour 





Buick Hits All-Time Hich 
Buick Motor Division, General Moto 
Corp., announces that production of Com 
solidated B-24 Liberator bomber engin 
s at a new all-time high. More engin 

will be produced in the fourth 
quarter than were manufactured duris 
the whole of 1942 and the total volume fg 
the year will approximately triple th 

1942 output, according to an announce 
ment by Harlow H. Curtice, general man- iy 
the Buick division 


ager ol 


Ternstedt in Production 
Production of thousands of §sensiti 
uircraft instruments known as remo 
reading magnetic compass indicators and 
been started for the 
the Ternstedt Division of Fishe 
Motors corporation. De 


transmitters has 
Army by 
Body, General 


signed and also built by Bendix Aviation 
Division, the compass indicator and transe 
mitter operates as a single unit and con 
tains a total of 206 parts. The compass 


transmitter is installed in the plane wing 
or other points relatively free from maga 
netic influences and the compass beari 

is transmitted electrically to the indicat 
on the instrument panel in the pilot# 
compartment. 


rh 
~ 3 salad. 


ra ve 


« 





19th anniversary celebration of the first Round-the-World flight is shown around 
the "World Cruiser New Orleans," Douglas plane which made the flight, and 
its “big brother," the C-54, which can girdle the globe in 140 hours. 
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YOU CAN’T LOOK TWICE 


Instant Legibility Assured With 
ROXALIN Finished Instruments 


small, but vitally important item on most 
A combat equipment, is the instrument dial 
from which split second readings must be made. 

The permanent retention of balanced con- 
trast between small black figures on a non- 
reflective white background is now possible 
through the use of Roxalin DIAL WHITE" 
which overcomes the weakness of conventional 
materials formerly used for this purpose. 


Roxalin DIAL WHITE will not discolor on 


WATCH ROXALIN 


aging, is unaffected by sudden temperature 
changes, and retains its clean white tone even 
after long exposure to chemical fumes fre- 
quently encountered in molded plastic housings. 

It is easily applied in production by spraying 
or roller coating, sets up to handle in lacquer 
time or may be forced dried if desired. 


Write for complete information. 
*Another coating of plastic by Roxalin. 
XALINCbuible FINISHES 
' n ¢C O Fe P O R A T E€ OD 


ELIZABETH, JERSEY 


F, NEW 


IN AVIATION 








AMERICAN AVIATION 


The Independent Voice of American Aeronautics. 


Published on the Ist and 15th of each month. 


@ News of all aviation — air transportation — 


manufacturing — equipment — financial — 
legislative — the war effort. 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


@ Spot news for the industry executive. A daily report 


airmailed from Washington to the most important 
industrial audience in the nation. 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 


@ Buyers guide to aviation management personnel. 


Published twice a year. Every name and title that 
count in the industry. 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS 


@ Monthly financial and statistical reports on airline 
operations. 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES 


@ Reference book for commercial aviation. Complete 
accurate airline schedules, rates, regulations, etc. 


Published monthly. 


ON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


WASHINGTON a 





IN 


'N 


Manufacturing Digest 


ACCURATE MACHINE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY has been established by J. W. 
Boening and W. J. Phelan in Los Angeles 
tp manufacture the I-G-C Countersink 
Relief Grinding Fixture, used by aircraft 
and ordnance manufacturers in grinding 
pperations. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ’s 
New Jersey foundries, which were among 
the first to perfect the casting of mag- 
nesium for the aircraft industry, produced 
during August a volume of magnesium 
castings equal to their entire output of 
all metal castings in 1939, the company 
announces. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY’s (N. J.) 
airplane grease, known as M-285, is being 
produced at the rate of 60,000 pounds per 
month, Made with a special soap base, 
the grease is said to keep airplane controls 
working in both extreme cold and ex- 
treme heat. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION’s 
Propeller Division is now one of the 
world’s largest producers of airplane pro- 
pellers, Col. Alfred H. Johnson, super- 
visor of the Central Procurement District, 
Army Air Forces, said at recent Army- 
Navy “E” Award ceremonies at the com- 
pany’s two Lansing, Mich., and one Grand 
Rapids, Mich., plants. Nash-Kelvinator 
propellers are now in service on 25 types 
of American and Allied planes. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY’s Willow 
Run bomber plant “has not yet reached 
its peak,” said a recent company state- 
ment refuting charges of two UAW-CIO 
oficials that the plant is “one of the out- 
standing failures of this war.” The state- 
ment said that War Department officials 
who planned Willow Run “designated a 
definite time at which the plant should 
reach its peak, and that time has not yet 
come. 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS COR- 
PORATION announces that seven basic 
types of glass fibers are being offered as 
raw materials for use with other fibers 
and with plastics and cements, and for 
use in various types of industrial and 
chemical process equipment. Experience 
indicates, the company says, the adapta- 
bility of the fibers as reinforcement for 
certain cements and plaster-like materials 
where their high tensile strength may give 
improved physical properties to a product. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COM- 
PANY’s Plastics Department reveals that 
plastics are giving such superior service 
on the big war planes that commercial 
airlines are now planning to make exten- 
sive use of them in converting bombers 
and fighters to peacetime transport planes. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC X-RAY COR- 
PORATION announces that for the first 
time in aviation research, x-ray films have 
been taken of men theoretically flying at 
38,000 feet (seven miles up), in decom- 
pression chambers equipped for study at 
high altitudes. The films, taken in the 
high-altitude test chamber at North- 
western University, disclosed “marked and 
significant changes” in the heart, lungs, 
joints, and muscles of “pilots,” providing 
flight surgeons and research men with 
hew clues in their battle against the haz- 
ards of high-level flying. 
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Aviation Stock Averages 





Week of Week of 

Sept. 17 Sept. 24 
DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 139.60 140.21 
DOW-JONES RAILROADS. ........ ccc ccccccseeesenes 35.07 35.09 
5 MAJOR AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COS 28.45 28.97 
4 MAJOR TRANSPORT COS. ........ 40.06 37.47 
7 LESSER AIRLINES ............-. 14.36 13.84 
4 LESSER MANUFACTURING COS. A os 


20 AVIATION COS 





Aviation Securities Over the Counter 











Week Ending Week Ending 














Sept. 17 Sept. 24 
Bid Offer Bid Offer 
AIRLINES 
All American Aviation 3% 334 314 4 
American Export Airlines 3344 3346 31 32 , 
pple eet paiie nama 12% 12% 12% 12% 
Chicago & Southern ...... 15% 154 1334 14% 
COE ccccacvecceses 8 855 8 849 
BED BOP ccccccecccsccccese 24 O.w 25 o.w 
EE del eid bd cadaeeesies- 349 4 34% 4 
Mid Continent ...... 646 614 57% 6 
PEIN cccccccecccccccceces 14 15 134% 1444 
DE. inh cenueneganee ees 738 7% 746 7% 
Penn-Central, Pfd. ..... 3449 35 3349 «4 
MANUFACTURERS 
RATOMGR ccccccccccccccces 33 316 3% 
Aircraft & Diesel ........ 5 13 13% 1% 
Aircraft Accessories ........ ; 3 3% 
Airplane & Marime ......ccccceess 17% 21% 1% - 
Airplane Manufacturing & Supply 75 85 ‘ 85 
Central Airport ............ 56 1% 5% % 
Columbia Aircraft ......... , : , 5% 1% 
Continental Aviation ......... 346 356 4% 4% 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. ....... ; % seme saad oe 
General Aviation Equipment .. eens 134 1%4 1% 
PRATER cccccccoccccccccsees ‘ ‘ 30 45 
Harvill Aircraft, Com. ....... 24% 2% 24% 2% 
Harvill Aircraft, Pfd. .60 80 65 80 
Interstate Aircraft ....... 57% 614 6 64% 
Jacobs Aircraft .......... 4 444 4\% 4\9 
Dt pctpegeneccsieetnamswe 215 2% 2% 236 
Kinner Motors ............- : 85 90 90 95 
BEET «= Gos ecadestencnnces 1034 11 1034 ll 
CN eee eee 5% 1 5 % 
Northrop coccccsccoccoces 616 644 649 656 
Piper Aircraft, Pfd. ...... 134% 1446 1349 1449 
Piper Aircraft, Com. .... 536 53%4 536 5% 
Pittsburgh Aviation ...... on 5 8 
TE. ¢xéeecendsoaeesenes 549 534 549 556 
Standard Aircraft ci 4% 
Taylorcraft, Pfd. ..... 414 5 436 5 
Taylorcraft, Com. 138 15% 14 
ce : sae 60 70 60 65 
United Aircraft Products, Pfd. 1642 17! 16 17 
Largest Research Base in Northwest 
Pea WE Ss 59 ae 





The largest aircraft experimental laboratory in the northwest has been built 
for the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. at Minneapolis at the request of 
the Materiel Division of the Army Air Forces. An exterior view of the lab is 
shown above over the port engines of a Flying Fortress. 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 





W 
New York Stock Exchange 
Week ending October 2 Week ending October 4 
Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Chang 
American Airlines 2,200 66 64 + 4400 6435, 601, —p 
Aviation Corp 19,800 4l, 37% 1g 28,100 41% 3% ae 
Bell Aircraft . 1,600 13 125% ly 2,800 133% 121%, 43 
Bendix Aviation 6,300 3578 35 14 5,300 3558 343, wy 
Boeing Airplane 4,600 16 155% 4,400 16%, 15%, wx 
Consolidated Vultee 5,900 14 133% 3% 7,800 135% 18 ann 
Consolidated Vultee pfd 600 22 2134 14 1,000 2214, 22 yy 
Curtiss Wright ....... 15,900 73% 7g 1g 14,800 73% 7 = 
Curtiss Wright A ... 4,300 187% 1819 3,200 19 185, ae 
Douglas Aircraft . 5,300 6215 5914 2 2,500 62 601, 2 
Eastern Air Lines ... 2,800 37 3614 54 6,800 3614 3444 ~—]%, 
Ex-Cell-O ....... 400 24 2342 19 1,600 2444 235% : 
Grumman Aircraft Eng 700 127% 1245 1,700 13 12%, 
Hayes Industries 700 715 714 1g 1,100 736 7% @ 
Lockheed Aircraft 6,800 17 1615 14 8,900 175% 165% 4.4 
National Aviation 2,700 114% 1144 1g 3,400 1134 11 , 
North American Aviation 5,700 103%, 10 14 3,200 1033 10 = & 
Pan American Airways 19,100 3434 3314 38 33,200 337% 3014 —~2 
Penn Central Airlines 4,209 1615 157% 14 6,200 1644 14 oni 
Seerey Comm. .n.ccccece 4,500 271% 2644 16 6.600 27 25 —2 
Thompson Products 700 3014 293% 15 900 30 2914 1, 
Trans & Western Air 1,800 217% 2114 4 3,700 2115 203% an 9 
United Air Lines 9,800 2814 273% 4g 19,500 27% 25 —1% 
United Aircraft 6,300 3214 3138 14 12,100 323% 301, —¥, 
United Aircraft pfd 400 109'4 1077%% 15% 500 107 106 17 
New York Curb Exchange 
. Week ending October 2 Week ending October § 
All Macwhyte aircraft products i me 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
are made to conform to Aero Supply B 1300 4% 4 Ne 600 4 4 
— 2 - . Air Associates . 1,000 734 64% 300 738 744 
A-N specifications... .including: Aircraft Accessories 4,300 314 3 5,500 3 27, 
Aro Equipment 1,000 915 914 a 1,000 935 87% 
Bellanca Aircraft 700 234 25% 1g 300 27% 234 
““SAFE-LOCK’’ TERMINALS Breeze Corp. 400 10% 1034 ly 400 1034 10% 
P Brewster Aero 2,500 345 314 1g 18,400 518 316 41%, 
...in eye end, turnbuckle end, stud Cessna Aircraft 1,600 7 65; sy 2,200 6% 64% 
oe Colonial Airlines 1,000 87% 814 33 2,400 814 755 
end, and fork end. Republic Aviation .... 1400 3% 3% 2800 3% 3% 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane 1,300 1% 1% 1,600 17% 1% 
AIRCRAFT SLINGS Irvin Air Chute 500 854 815 1p 1,200 81% 81% . 
. Fairchild Aviation .. . 300 814 77 1g 1,100 734 75% 
...custom-built for your work. Both Ryan Aero .. if Be 200 354 314 : 1,000 334 35; 
: j ‘ Solar Aircraft .. 500 344 3 4 700 314 3146 
standard wire rope and braided United Aircraft pid 300 OM ‘. 700 «98% «(O 
slings available. Western Air Lines 800 934 9% va 2,300 91% 83% 


TIE-RODS 
...for internal and external bracing. 
Streamline, square, round. 





Aircraft Computers 





NEW! 


Navigational Computor 
of pocket size 





Similar to our well known model 
V.W.—this smaller and more com- 
pact computer enables a pilot or 
navigator to quickly and ac- 
curately solve dead reckoning 
navigational problems without 
mental arithmetic. Model-S 

Size 344” x95” x %”—$35. 


COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 


Navigational Lustruments | 
P. O. Box 30 Mineola, N.Y. | ’ 
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THE GROUND 





WHITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATION FROM 


SANSDoA, 


9. % Es > 


ae 
White tractor and tank trailer delivering high octane gasoline to the Engine Propeller Research 
Building at the NACA Aircraft Engine Research Laboratory at Cleveland Airport—where 
much of tomorrow’s progress in aviation is being written today behind closely guarded doors. 


Ever since the early days of aviation, White 
trucks have served the industry in an ever- 
increasing number of ways. Building and 
. refueling planes 
. and performing 


maintaining airports . 
hauling mail and cargo. . 
a score of other essential services. 


The future will find many more ways for 
trucks to serve aviation’s progress. And 
much of this progress will come from 
experiments and research now being con- 
ducted by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics at its Aircraft Engine 










| FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 





The Truck with the Aviation Future 


Research Laboratory at the Cleveland Air- 
port. A White tractor serves the Engine 
Propeller Research Unit of the Labora- 
tory, delivering high octane gasoline and 
special fuel. 

White is co-operating with a number of 
firms in aviation to solve various phases of 
their ground transportation problems. 
Write for any information you need. Your 
inquiry will receive the attention of men 
who are interested in aviation and who 


know “transportation from the ground up.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY * Cleveland 


Builders of U.S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line 
of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 














Aduertisers 
Iu this Issue 


Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. 45 


Joyce Aviation, Inc. ...... 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 4 
Kidde, Walter, & Company, Inc. .. 76 





Weber Nose Skin | 














Hayes Industries, Inc. ...... 5 

Hyland Machine Company 86 connection on larger air- 
Irvin Air Chute Co., Inc. . 63 planes or in experimental 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. . work. Accurate. Intelli- 





Test Pilot, now produc- 
tion testing AT, seeks new 


gent. Write Box 362, 
American Aviation, 
American Building, 








BRIGGS MANUFACTURING (Coy! 
PANY announces that production of aj, 
craft heat exchangers was about 309q 
higher in September than it was in Apri 
and that a new job, the making of auxi} 
ary airplane gas tanks, which the gop! 
pany has developed entirely during (J 
past four months, is in “high volum’ 














Company Page production. 
Adel Precision Products Corp. 4th Cover 
Aeroquip Corporation ...... 3d Cover 
Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency ...... 13 
Air Transport Association 1 
Aircooled Motors Corporation 31 
American Export Airlines, Inc. . .46-47 
B G Corporation ....... . 90 
B-H Aircraft Company 82 
Bell Aircraft Corp. ...... 12A 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd. .... 40 
Boeing Airplane Company 23 
Breeze Corporations, Inc. . 34B 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 8! 
Byrne Doors, Inc. ........ 33 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines ae ; 
Cherry Rivet Company 48 -_ >. = 
Cox & Stevens Aircraft Corp. 88 a ay 
ag erty, Corporation These workers at the Weber Show- 
irplane Division ... 12B : 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation case Co., Los Angeles, are placing 
Propeller Division .. 34A leading edge nose skins on the wing 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute 57 of a CG-4A glider. The skins are 
Delco Radio Division of formed to contours of the wing b , 
General Motors ....... coe 75 application of high pressure a Me Contractors to the United States 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 65 and specially designed Weber form- Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
Fletcher Aviation Corp. .......... 68 ing blocks. Note spruce stiffeners in- and Aircraft Engine Builders. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 3 side nose skin in right foreground. 
General Tire and Rubber Co. 7 —- 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. ... 14 
Gulf Oil Corporation . él 























craft Industry 








Logan Engineering Company 54 
Macwhyte Company ....... . 88 Washington, D. C. 
Mallory, P. R., & Co., Inc. : = THE BS CORPORATION 
Martin, Glenn L., Company 59 136 W. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. ..2d Cover ee ee me Se 
North American Aviation, Inc. 67 poo 
Otto Aviation Corporation .. 80 
Pan American Airways, Inc. 29 ’ 
Pesco Products Company 42A WORLD $ PREMIER AIRPLANE Uae 
Resistoflex Corporation .. 79 
Rohr Aircraft Corporation 77 
Roxalin Flexible Finishes, Inc. 85 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company 53 
Sperry Gyroscope Company ...... 83 
Standard Oil Company of 
PD Sind aves e609 20B 
Suncook Mills, Division of 
Atlantic Rayon Corporation 90 
Switlik Parachute Company . 73 
United Air Lines ............ 51 
United States Rubber Company 25 
Weatherhead C ahind 26 
ir ties Geamees | 89 SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Whiting Corporation .... 20A ge ee 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 71 Leading Manutac- Export Representa 
Wilcox Electric Company » oe 8 Tirite iad) ieee — ve == tive Aviation Equip 
Wittek Manufacturing Company 6 Tapes ter the Air- FLIGHTEX FABRIC poppet 
am _ oe 2 eaver St... s we 


Cable Address Aviquipe 
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“HOME FROM THE WARS” 


Back from the world’s embattled skies— war-tested on American 
aircraft: combat, transport, commercial and cargo— AEROQUIP 
Hose Lines will bring new advantages to POST-WAR INDUSTRY— 
for mechanical and chemical processes and uses involving liquid- 
carrying lines. DETACHABLE FITTINGS mean instant changes; 
simplify size combinations from thousands to dozens. High and 
low pressure. Write for description. 


\ FROOLIP 


HOSE LINES °ritrines 


L, ickens, J. Henry Reisner, Prenco Progress 6 Engineering Corp 
1709 W, 8th St., Los Angeles Hagerstown, Md. 7274 Statiord St, Toronto, Canada 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION JACKSON, MICH., U.S.A. 














S‘porty says: 


‘ONLY ADE 


makes 


‘ADELITE 
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S*PORTY visits the ADEL synthetic rubber labor- ind wel 
atory and finds out about *ADELITE, the material ir trar 
from which his cowl pod arms and the cushions Ase Copt. 1943, Walt Disney Productions Bus int 
of his block body is made. For other intimate 
details on S*PORTY, see lost paragraph. The 1 
ligned : 
defes 
der | 
| ince J 
pen ul) 
“There’s only one genuine *ADELITE,” says S*PORTY, You can get it in stock sheets of various thicknesses or bomers 
“and it's made by ADEL.” Designed by aeronautical have it molded and cut to standard or special require- mented 
engineers for aircraft installations, “ADELITE has had ments. Use it for tank cushioning, cowl pads wing walks, f char 
years of commercial air line and military combat ser- cat walks and every installation calling for positive in- pps 
vice testing under every conceivable flight condition sulation against heat, electricity, vibration and sound. — 
from Kiska cold to Munda heat. ADEL ENGINEERS in eight U.S. and Canadian service Ree th 
*ADELITE is light, tough, durable—and here’s why: EE SE Gok you camptete beaten. am 
Weight, .032 to .037 pounds per cubic inch, % lighter! Anatomically speaking, S*PORTY’S head is a 766 clip, icht-tk 
Hardness, normal 35 to 45 Shore Durometer; available his feet are 440 clips and his body is an A800 line he : 
up to 75. Resistance to salt water, oil, gasoline, hy- support block. 10,000 production types and sizes of The | 
draulic and similar fluids compares with conventional ADEL line supports are manufactured under United ation | 
synthetic rubber! Stands up against } States Letter Patent Nos. 2,215,283; poked 
compression-set. Specified by cost- 2,227,528; 2,279,865; 2,279,866; fhe bu 
conscious cir lines and used on nearly A L 2,288,158; 2,291,887; 2,310,622. oe 
all American and Canadian aircraft. Other U.S. and foreign patents pending. bith h 
PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. bok w 
Curbank. California BACK THE ATTACK bitions 
Huntington. W. Va. WITH WAR BONDS! cop 
10777 Van Owen Street, BURBANK, CALIF. + 1411 Fourth Avenue, SEATTLE 1, WASH. + Admin. Bldg., Love Field, DALLAS 9, TEXAS » 6560 Cass Avenue, DETROIT 2, MICH. y 
421 Mutual Home Building, DAYTON, OHIO +1444 Washington, HUNTINGTON, W. VA.» 303 Wareham Building, HAGERSTOWN, MD. + 302 Bay Street, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Copyright 1943, Adel Precision Products Corp. *Trademark Registered U. S. Pot Off. 








